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PREFACE 


A treatise dcscnbing dearly the place of cottage 
industries in tiie economy of India is long overdue 
Ivfine IS only an attempt in that direction I have tried 
to clearly define the phrase ‘cottage industries’ and have 
tried further to sbo^ tJie economic potentialities of 
industries worked on a small si^c I have purposely 
avoided the technical details of these mdustnes, though 
I have several times been drawn into it 

I have tried in the small space at my command not 
only to describe the ousting diSexent mdustues but 
also tried to visualise what then future should be 
In order to complete the picture I have given a small 
description of many new industries which can profitably 
be started on a small scale 

All people would agree that industruhsation of the 
countrv is essential, if we want to keep away poverty and 
hunger from our doors but how that omect is to be 
aclueved is a knotty prnblero Though for industria- 
lisation present is the best opportune tiitie, yet all of us 
do not agree as to how best this aim can be achieved 
I am convinced, in these days, when trinsport is not 
likely to become easy for another few years, when the 
supply of capital goods not easy and when big or- 
ganisations seem to suffer badly from the onslaught of 
War introduction of cottage industries is the only 
unfailing -soluuon 

I had the good fortune to visit most of the countries 
of Europe specially En^and and Germany before the 
Wat in 19^5 There I saw mass production of 
many articles on a very big scale Again m 1957 I 
satv japan in her old gloir I saw their organisation and 
small Japanese houses which served as residential quar- 
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ters, a factory and a shop turning out goods and undcr- 
selling their finished products in all countries, however 
far they may he &om japan It was a challenge to 
mass production of the West by a small Eastern nation 
producing articles on a small scale The method of 
technical education, the contrivance of making small 
but effective machines and lastly the organisation of 
purchase of taw materials andsale of finished goods were 
all the points which impressed me very much The vast 
population of tlus island, mth practically no resources — 
minetal, animal or natural — really surprised the entire 
world with their cheap production 

Though I saw a little of Cluna in 1957 but then I 
could not believe that poor Clunese of this sub continent 
will ever be able to give a pitched successful battle to 
well-organised Japan and by the same weapon of Cottage 
Industries, wluch was the backbone of Japan 

I am now thoroughly convinced that for a country, 
like ours, where the population is the problem and where 
poverty and hunger stalk at every step, there is no bet- 
ter solution than dus, well tried weapon v hich has been 
successfully wielded by Jafon against the world and 
which in return has been used by China against hiclily 
organised Japan I have read and te-tead tlie Bornbay 
Plan and 1 do not beheve that big industries, though 
may alleviate our lUs to some extent, and may se^e 
only as palbati-ves in our difficult position, will meet 
tlie situation In IndustnaUsed India of Bombay Plan 
misery and hunger will not at all disappear from the 
coutifiry and we shah not be able to relieve pressure on 
land The standard of hvu^ may be raised but this 
only will be shatedby the proprietors of the big factoues 

and perhaps, by the labour working m these factories 
but theic number wiU lemaan. bunted and the majonrv 
will temam poor and starving If wc do not succeed 
m getting capital goods from foreign countries, as 
we visualise will Be the case, very little headway 
vnii be possible toy,ards industrialisation Our aim 
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shouldj therefore, be to establish only those big 
industries which cannot be started on a small scale but 
otherwise givingpreferenceto cottage scale industnes 
Let the Itnowkdge, skill and espetieacc be distilled 
down to the smallest man of the country so tliat he 
may be able to contribute in the well being of the 
whole nation 

It is in this spirit that this book is conceived and 
written It has taken me long to collect my ideas in a 
book form and I still believe that mme is simply a small 
attempt towards the goal When better and more 
QualiGcd people of the country tlunk on tliese lines I 
snail be amply rewarded m provoking thought on this 
important subject Employment ofthe greatest number 
IS the aim of cottage mdustues and if I have to some 
extent succeeded in brmging about this claim I have 
done my duty 

My thanks ate due to all those friends with whom I 
have discussed the subject and who have helped in 
formulating my ideas and dancing the issues I 
have freely drawn on the reports, surveys and published 
treatises and the number being prettv large I have 
reframed from mentioning their names and acknowledg 
mg them individually I hope the authors will excuse 
me for not doing so 

I wanted this bool to be in the hands of the people 
long ago but my illness and preoccupations did not allow 
It to be finished earlier 

MPERUr, MUkHTAR SlNGH 

8 4 1546 Ho/j) Secretary, 

Kala Bhawan 
Daiirala 
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PART I 


CHAPTLR 1 

COTTAGE AND SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRY 
DEFINED 

The phrase 'cottage industt]r^ has created a bit 
of confusioxii since it has been defined by different 
committees differently Before we proceed further -we 
fed It necessary that the implications of tlicsc words 
be well understood As far as we arc aware cottage 
industries were first defined by the Industrial Commis- 
sion ^‘as industries earned on i^the homes of workers, 
where the"scale of operation ‘is snoali, and tffefels-bat 
iitde_orgamsation, so that they are, « a capable 
of~suppmng oniy^ local needs ‘ ft “appears tliat’the 
Iniustciiu Commission, described the conditions as 
they then existed rather than defining the term itself 
We do not think the intention of the Industrial Com- 
mission was in any wav to restrict the scc^e of cottage 
industries bj the above description Our purpose 
in writing thia book on the other Innd, is to point out 
the possibiUties of cottage industries rather than to 
show what they actually arc to-day Our aim is to show 
what tliey should be, and we have not contented our- 
selves by showing mcidy what they are The U T 
Industriil Organisation Committee, while discussing 
the scope of cottage mdu-tnes, did not agree with the 
above definition when they suted that there were a 
number of cottage industries, which even used power 
in t^ir working, and fiirthet pointed out that some 
of those industries were very well organised Thev 
^piaiQed''cottgge industries *'as those in which work 
is_done, generally spcolong, m foe homes of aYtisans 
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^ao-d occasionally, m smaJi factories run by small mdus- 
tnalists of the enticpreneur tvpe, power-driven machi- 
nery being rarely used ” The U P Committee, there- 
fore, extended the scope inasmuch as they included 
those small factories also in which cottage workers w ere 
employed as well as diose small establishments m which 
poy^er was used We enotely agree with both these 
pomts, and we yisualise that there is no reason why 
the use of power-dnven machmery should be eUmi- 
nated, nor why cottage industries should not be effi- 
ciently organised We consider that in the post-war 
leconstrucuon period, electnc power will be avail- 
able to such an extent ffiat m every village electricity 
will be utilised not only for ordinary amenities of life 
like light and fans, but small industries will be earned 
on with the help of machinery worked by electricity 
If.the scicntiSc world has found_thc use of_electricity 
to^sct\e humamty>Jtlietc seems to be no reason why 
the’eottoge worker shourd,be deprived of it j 

In Madras, the report on the Surve\ of Cottage 
Industries was pubhshed m igzj The writers of 
this report have discussed the scope'of cottage indus- 
tries They do not aKcc w ith the definition propound- 
ed hr the Industrial Commission They have tried 
to show' tlnat the production of cottage industries 
was nevet hrmted to local consumption While 
discussing the deSmuon given by die Industrial Com- 
mission they pointed out, ‘*TIic definition is not com- 
ptehcn'iiyc enough as it assumes that tlie organisation 
IS insufficient and that the matlct is as a rule, local 
There arc cottage industries, the mari.ets for the pro- 
ducts of vvhich extend far beaond the locality m v'hich 
they are established, examples of which arc weaving 
of kihns and wooUen pile-carpets, lace and embroS 
dci\ ndu'^trics, etc” rurthec they tried to define 
the phrase thcffl’^eKes as follows, “An alternative 
dtrinmon w-s, therefore, suggested h> the Depart- 
ment of Industrits, Madras, m the following terms — 
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Industries caincd on m the homes of orkecs as dis- 
tinct from tliose earned on id factories It was con 
sidered and approved by the Board of Industries con- 
stituted under the Madras State Aid to Industries 
Act, but Government held that die term should be 
taken to refer onlv to industnes corned on e'^clusively 
for the benefit of, and by, workers in their homes and 
not to industnes earned on for the benefit of middle 
men, though the workers happen to work not in lac- 
tones but in their own cottages ” 

They did not go rnto the question of the use of 
power, winch was, perhaps, admuted, as there existed 
a number of cottage industries m which not only 
power avas used, but the Industries Department mem 
selves provided tools worl ed by pov'ec 

The question again came before the Committee 
constitutcci in Bombay presided o\ cr by the well-known 
industfiahst, Sit Putushottam Das Thakut Das It was 
in their lepoct, for die fitst tune, Uiat a distinction 
was made between cottage and small scale industries, 
thcrebv creating a separate class of small scale 
industries by itself 

The report defines Cottage Industries aa follows 
‘ Cottage industuts are industcies where no 2aower 
IS used and the manufacture is earned on, generally 
speaking, in the home of the artisan himself and ncra 
sionaUy in small Karkhanas where not more than 9 
workers are employed ’ They also defined smali- 
scalc industries m the following words — 

“By small scale industnes we understand indus- 
tries where pow’er is used and where tlie number of 
workers does not exceed and the capital invested 
IS less tlian Rs 30,000” 

They furchet remarked, “Wc are of the opimon 
that the fundamental chatactetistics of a cottage in- 
dustry are (i) the absence of the use of power and 
(a) the location of the manufectote m the home of the 
cottage worker Fiom an ideal point of view a third 
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characteristic should be the o’wnership of the instruments 
of production by tlie cottage worker himself and a 
kind of organisation where the industrial worker will 
either be Ins own master or w ill belong to a co operative 
organisation ” 

Unfortunately the definition adopted by tins 
CoiuaiilLee has created a lot of confusion The de- 
finition of the 'Small-Scale Industries’ is altogether 
an arbitrary one We do not find anywhere any 
reasons as to why the number of workers be restncl- 
ed to 30 and capital mvestment to Rs 50,000 Simi- 
larly we do not see any reason as to why power should 
not be used m cottage industries 

The definition given bv ihc above Committee 
creates a lot of difficulty m the way of improvement 
and development of cottage industries, as also of 
small-scale industries The difference between cottage 
and small-scale industries is mote imaginary than real,, 
and is not at all fundamental 

If small Karlthanas, started by capitalists in which 
workers arc employed as labourers, have to be in- 
cluded in cottage industries, provided the number of 
workmen therein happens to be not more than nine, 
there seems to be no reason why their development 
should be hmitcd to 50 persons, and to a capital of 
Rs 50,000 only We entirely agree, however, that 
cottage industries should be Innited as far as possible 
to workers alone, so that the public may bat e 
opportunities to help and patronise such vorkers 
If Karldianas arc included m cottage industnes, the 
incentive of helping the small man would altogether 
be lost It is, tlicrefore, a dear mistake to include 
small Rhatkhanas, tun by capitahsts m cottage indus- 
mes, as also to differentiate between big and small 
factories For these reasons we cannot agree with 
either the above defimuon or the distinction drawn 
between cottage and small scale industries 

A correct definition of ‘Gattage Industries’ should 
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■only be biscd on realities of our economic Lfc la 
our vicxr tbe teim Cottage or Home Industry can only 
tefer to such irdustiics as cw be cA^ticd on m a pKce 
where tlie workman himself Inco, b) his own labour 
or die labour of the members of Ins family, without 
-any outside help As a matter of fact this was the first 
conception of all industries m the beginning Before 
the lAfroduction of tppchine and the use of power 
iactofies were small establishments and tlicrcfoie oeces 
sarily weie cottage or small scale industries When 
the consumption of industrial commodities became 

g reater, and more widespread, titerc sprang up a nmn 
er of bigger estaliUshmcats, where people were era 
ployed, and manufactuiets started manufacturing goods 
with die help of lured labour The whole history 
of industrial development had tliree distinct stages 
(r) when a family, or a few workers started 
togetlier under a common mister to irJanuiacture 
articles This master happened to be a teacher as 
well as the owner of mat tstabhshracnt In boo'c 
countries these establishments were formed into 
guilds, and liv's were promulgated to organise acd 
control these guilds and their apprenticeship Arusiui> 
used to employ labourers, pupils or apprentices 
{2) Wlien the requirement of trade went further, 
small Korkhanas -were started by die dealers who em- 
pioved sluUed labour and <r plotted that hboui for 
their ou n ends This w as the beginning of the factory 
system If we study the economic history ofLngland, 
we find that such establishments were opposed at 
first botii by labourers and arosans who were reluctant 
to leave theit own homes or to sell their liberty for 
a mess of pottage But this objection soon died out 
(3j I he third stage begms after this when poa?!^: w.15 
utilised to run the above small factories We know 
even then there were many stakes and people went to 
the e-stent, of breaking new power tnacliines under the 
impression tliat if their uniestncted use was illo-ved 
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to fanctioQ, artisans "will not only be deprived o£ their 
libert), but most o£ them will be tiiroun out of 
employment, as the work so fat done by hundreds 
of them would henceforth be done by only a few who 
need not be skilled labourers 

The first state clearly gives an. idea of what cottage 
industry was hke and v»hat it should be Then there 
came a tune when on die whole continent of Europe 
and m the Umted States of America all small workers 
were ousted, and the work of the artisan was taken 
away by qualified engineers and chemists, who designed 
machinery and processes, so tliat the ordinary labourer 
could with htde traming m the handling of machines 
or details of processes, be employed to manufacture 
most compUcattd articles 

When Japan entered mto the markets ofthe world, 
she bioi^ht about a new orientation of manufacture 
on a difietcnt scale vlhe Japanese divided the entire 
scope of industries into two clear cut divisions One 
consisted of those industries which could not be done on 
a small scale and for which big plants, buildings, 
and organised labour was needed In ihis tvpe o£ in 
dustnes can be mduded sugar, cement, paper, heavy- 
chemicals, fertilisers, manufacture of machinery, mixung, 
etc A The second consisted of those organisations which, 
could be worked on a small scale They studied the 
er^netting pimaples adopted m the manufacture of 
compheated machmety, and tried to make small but 
effective working modds so that the unit of manu- 
facture may become simple but at the same time it was 
designed to include all those mechanical developments 
which were necessary for the success of manufacture and 
production of articles at a cheap rate Processes 
in mmy cases of small umt, were cut down so tiiat an 
^cle may be fimshed in different stages, and even at 
different places In order to utilise all that mgenuity 
of otganisation, they provided education not only m 
chemistry and enginccang, but also tiamed workers 
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h'l'v mg siafficicnt knowledge of cugineermg, and chenois- 
tiy, in such a way that they may be able to handle then: 
oun machine, and, at the same time, master the entire 
process In this wa^ the work of big factories, working 
in different parts of the world, was split up into nu- 
merous small machine workshops in cottages » The 
small units were generally work^ by the members of 
the workman’s own family, or by employing one or 
two helpers from amongst his relations and a few from 
unskilled labouters if necessary Since Japan provided 
a net work of electric power from winch electricity 
was distributed to every village, small macliines, which 
were prototype of big xnat-hioety, and whicli were 
simplified to the needs of their own ideal, began to be 
woiked by small motors In this (way industries, 
which were being carried on m verv big establishments 
in the West, were brought down to the state of cottage 
industry worked bv power The most wonder^ 
result of the simpiiatv of this organisation and even dis 
tribution of such small-scale industries in tlie country 
was that articles were produced at a much cheaper rate, 
and diey could hold their own not only m the home 
market, but also in foreign markets far bevond their 
shores Before the present War began, Japan had become 
a menace to every country in the sale of cheaper goods, 
and big factories everywhere were not only challenged, 
but successfully \ anquisbed, by mass production on tliese 
lines in Japan The idea of mass production, and thus 
cheapening the articles, was at once bombarded, and it 
was shown, that tlie small worker, ^properly teamed, and 
equipped with proper types of modern tools, i e power 
and machinery, was capable of competing with the big 
gest establisliment organised on capitahstic basis into 
heavy mvestment of crores of rupees, and emplovmg 
any amount of labour _i It was a challenge bj an Eastern 
country against the most well organised Industrial 
System of the Vest It stood its test so well that it 
forced the rival countries to adopt all sorts of protective 
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cott'age work and worker is respected and there is a 
general feehng that it should be helped and patronised 
The articles produced by the worker in Ins own home 
bv his own labour deserve general support and they 
should be popularised throughout the land in order to 
ensure even distribution of wealth and to provide em- 
ployment for as many people as possible in their own 
homes Any mdustrv> which fulfik this ideal, has all the 
characteristics of a cottage industry and can be deemed 
as such ^ 

Before trying to formulate a full and comprehensive 
definition of cottage industues it is necessary to consi- 
der a few points connected with industry, its develop- 
ment and orgamsauon and to form our own opinions in 
respect thereof therefore propose to deal witli the 
following points m this connection with a view to get- 
ting a clear concep tioa about them to enable us to formu- 
late a logical definition of the phiasc ‘Cottage Industry* 
(a) Place of starting an industry, 

(i) Number and type of people employed, 

(r) Power, required, i e , mechanical power or man- 
ual power 

(d) Capital investment, 

(?) Distribution of production, 

{() Ownership of establishment, 

(^) Inspection and control 

(a) Vlace of starimg an industry — ^Everybody wiU 
agree that oil pressing by bullock power is a profession 
that has continued till to day m every village. This 
IS an industry which is followed by oilman in his own 
home His wife and children work along with him 
Similarly spinning industry, where the ladies of the fami- 
ly ply their spinning v heel, comes in tlus category The 
shoemaker, in his own house, purchasing a small 
quantity of leather, wuth his small tools, c-irties on shoe 
making, and nobody can call it an^ thing else but a cottage 
industry So is the case with thegoldsmith, the dyerand 
man\ others W'ho follow their professions in thciic own 
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homes The very mturc of these industries is such thit 
thcj* can easily be followed \rithin die four cozners of 
their homes But tiietc are some other industries, v hich 
cannot be easily carried on in cottages vhcrein the vor- 
kerhves T-dce the case of tanning of leather In et'^cn 
a village, tanning of leather is an oifcnsite trade It 
not only affects the health of the person emplo\ cd on it, 
b ut It aflects the health of all the neighbours living around 
Nobody v'lll like, therefore, lo hate this industry pur- 
sued in one’s cottage, and people should object to its 
V'Orking in the vilUge ilsetf The place assigned for 
such an offensit e trade should be certainly outside the 
habitation, and at a sufficient distance from it 
But locating it at a p*ace outside a cottage will 
not make it anything but a cottage industry Smu- 
larly, the manufacture of Khandsan sugar, or jag- 
ge^, in, one’s own fields is a desirable location, and no 
body will like to call this industry as factory or l-irge- 
scale industry, simply because it is not followed m a cot- 
tage The dairy industry, comprising of a number of 
cows, may sirmlarl} be located in places where better 
fiacihues eiist both for fodder and keeping tlie cattle 
in open ait Instances of such industries can be multi- 
plied, and It can be shown that the limitation of the in dus- 
try to the cottage or the house of the w otker should not 
play an important part in the decision of an industry 
as cottage or otherwise We may consider a particular 
industry to be m this category as long as the location 
IS not removed far to another village or a city from 
where the skilled worker himself resides 

(p) Number and ^pe of people emploj^ed — Though 
the number of people emploted should be restricted, 
but to confine ihuz scope only to the members of the 
family ma> not be qmte fur The right of a few work- 
men combining together and starting them own work, 
should be recognised as legitimatt, and tlicy should 
not be debarred from this definition sim nly heramse 
there happens to be a combination of more than one 
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family If cottage industries hTve to be organised 
such CO operatii e combmtions will hat e to be en 
couragcd Besides there may be required a few unskil 
led labourers to assist the cottage \rorker in his worL 
Their employment cannot be said to be in any way ex 
ploitation of kboui In the country there will alway 
remam a number of people nho will ime to work as 
unskilled labourers somewhere or other Their em 
ployment is a necessltj specially in tlie type of agricul 
tural industries, such as jaggerj, Khandsari tobacco 
curing, starcli and the like 

Further in case of organising a Karkliani, wherein 
cottage workeis are employed either to work on daily or 
mondily wages or on piece work, or arc allowed to work 
for the Karkiiaiiedars m their ow n cottages, the position 
IS diflcrent Although we may wish tlaat the organisers 
of such KarHianas should not ha-vc the same svmpatliy 
from the public as the cottage worker himself as the 
Karkhonedor exploits the worker for his own purpose, yet 
by force of circumstances we cannot leave out this type of 
orgonisatiOQ from the scope of help and encoungemeor 
both trom the public and the Goa emment There may be 
some legislative action neccssarj' to control and organise 
labour wages time of work, pa)mcnt, etc, but on the 
whole such KarUianedars must be considered on a better 
level from thepomtofaieu of cmplojinent, thnn large 
scale industries Some distmction howe\er still seems to 
be necessary between thework done by a cottage vorker 
himself, and by theK'^rklianedar who cmplo} s the cottage 
wor! CE Jn order to maintim this distmction wcliave 
decided to keep such Karklianas as a unit separate 
from that of cottage industries, and ha\e included 
them as a small scale industry We visualise that there 
w ill ’soon con c a tunc when this distinction wiH be ex 
tended and the place of cottage industries will be far 
more clearly established than vliat it is ro-d'’^ 

(f) [ ff of p'; r — The question of power is a 

knotty one ItiskgitinnictO'ia\ th'»tall the imowlcdgc 
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and facilities evohed by the scientific world, whether 
tliey may be or mechanical or chemical nature must be 
made a\ ailabie for the devdopmeni of cottage industries, 
rz. well as for large scale industries But if we once 
'decide as the Bombay Report ad\crted to above has 
tried to do that power should not be allow cd to be used 
"by cottage industries we at once debar the cottage w orker 
'^rom making use of power c\ ol\ ed hy the scientists for 
the benefit of dl Cettainb the use of pow er maj be 
a bad thmg if it throws a number of w orkers out of their 
eusting cmplojment but jf it creates a facih^ of manu 
factute or abetter product which could not otherwise 
be made, power should be welcome to every cottage 
■worker everybody concedes that the chemical 
knowledge or improvement lo processes should be 
availed of by the cottage worker and tlie gosemment 
•should help the artisan with evpett knovdedge on fhfg 
point, why then the use of power should be denied 
"We do not «ec anv reason to "vshv this should 
be so Ercrybodv agrees that the use of better tools 
1* a necessity io improve production and if that is so 
new tools or complicated machmery tcill have to be 
utilistd by the cottage v orker and in most of 
tlie cases they may not be vmrkcd by manual labour at 
ml Iklectticity IS a boon to humanity and when India 
Teaches '' stage, where clcctnciu would be easily avail 
able at cheap rates m the Milages it should certoinl) be 
utilised by the cottage worker as well Tlie Klnndsan 
ndust-v for instance with a Small motor and centri 
fiigal \ ili l-e foT better wotled than it is done by 
manual labour to-das ^ 

It IS true tlirt when you allow he use of power 
mconagesTouh %c to bet cry careful either in making 
the U5t of pos cr as it is done m Japan by reduanc the 
solU'^c of elccmat^ o no instead of 400 or vou have 

to gu-irJ accidents Boih thc^c arc mmgs v Inch 

«n ca ilv bcrmmpcdandif need be, as m Japan ms 
fcru^fngpowcrma lc framed 
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for a cottage ^^o^ker also We have no dispute over 
that point But to ask a cottage tvorket not to take to 
poaver IS an absurd suggestion, and perhaps seals the 
fate of future development of their \\ork for all times 
to come We do not consider that the writers of t! e 
Bombay Report meant it senously when they made 
that distmctiou But perhaps tliey drought that sineu 
they have propounded die necessity of helping die small- 
scale mdustnes there will be no injury done to the cottage 
worker if he employs power dnven macluncry, as tho 
cottage mdustiy will in that cibc come under the dc 
fimuon ot small scale industries Indirectly, howevem 
It has unfortunately created a great tniachief As soon 
as you call any industry wlierepowerisused asmall scale 
mdustiy, you at once take away the sj mpatht of the 
people, wlio wmt to help the artisan working m hiS own. 
way and producing commodities There cannot be two 
opimons on the point that a cottage worker requires help 
ind patronage from every member of the nation This 
18 the greatest iniucy that is Ukely to be done if wc dis- 
tinguish the cottage industry from a small scale indus- 
try on this score We have, therefore, tried to use botH 
the<ic words as synonyms as long as the restrictions thdt 
wc have placed in our dcfimtion hold good in their case 
{d) (Capital tnvestment --Tht 9.rriGu.rit of money to- 
be invested in an industry tvill depend upon tire amount 
needed to carry on the iiianufactarc of an oxucle If 
the raw material is costly, if the cost of machinery 
and equipment is expensive or if the articles prepared 
arc not ill cly to be sold out soon a greater invest- 
ment will certainly be needed A petty goldsmitla 
certainly requires much more investment tlian a car- 
penter A jeweller who cuts precious stones, toms 
them into artistic ornaments, will have to mal e merer 
invcstincnt than anybody else So will be the case 
of a person who produced silverwares In the case- 
of a person making platinum crucibles the invest- 
ment may nacuraJiy be iaiger A sill san weaver 
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mdi gold thread in\j have to spend a few hundred 
lupees on one piece of dotii Thus the readers will 
see that we cannot lesttict die question of investment 
to a fixed ma-vimum figute 

There has been an attempt practically m every 
province to organise the cottage workers in a co opera- 
tive society, and if this organisAtion goes on, either 
as on the basis of limited or unlimited liability, the 
amount of capital involved will go on increasing, 
and v'e cannot pul a maximum limit over these con- 


cerns against die companies, wlucb arc sponsored 
by sh ite holders every day 

(p) Dislnbuiion of production — ^Smee the times im- 
memorial, very nice articles have been made and qx- 
^rted, even when the use of macbincrv was unknown 
Dacca mushns, for instance, were exported thro^h 
Out the continent in tlie i6th and 17th centuries They 
were cttlaioly prepared in cottages, and formed the 
xnainstay of cottage industry Even to day there are 
places noted for orasswates, curios, prints, and the 
like, and their produce is not only distributed through- 
out the country, but is also exported to foreign conn 
tncs AH these industries are very well known cot 
'tage industries 

Mahatma Gandhi has placed a new orientation 
of cottage industries, for which he has pomted out 
, the ideal of self sufficiency^ It may be generally 
correct, but if we makf a fetisli of self sufficiency 
Ae ideal may be aeiong The All India Spiancis’ 
Associauon has tacUed the work of orgatusmE 
the manufacture of woollen doth m Kasluiur 
b« most of tlw goods prepared are sold &i beyond 
the locality Wjfl that mean that woollen mdustry 
.-. not a cottage mdustry a To restrict the distrtbuuoi 
of produce to a certam locaUty is not quite correct 
It must be admitted Aat most of the production of 
the cottage worker, taken as a whole, will generally 
be consumed round about the centre of ^nrodurtimv 
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blit there may be a number of articles which cannot 
be consumed at tlac place where they ore produced, 
either because the centre has a special facibt\’- for the 
taw materia!, or sIjII has developed for centuries at 
a certain place for tlic production of certain articles 
or there may he certain other mtura) adt^antages in 
establishing an industry at a certain localitj But 
the \ erj ctiicnon of confining on industrv to a certain 
locality, a*: far as the distribution of the finished pro 
ducts IS concerned, cannot be considered to be a limit 
mg factor If we circumsctibc our definition to this 
idea), Tve arc afraid most of the cottage industries wiil 
ha\ c to disappear The art of paper making cannot 
be practised cverj where but paper is transported from 
one pi ice to another Jaggery, a w^cU known cottage 
industry run in the U P , finds its sale tlitoughout 
Gu)rat, Punjab and other distant places 

By the phrase ‘self sufficiency’ Maliattna Gaadhi 
tightly considers that the evploitaaon of the consumers 
as well as that of the labourers must be avoided As 
long as labourers or consumers are not eapioited, 
cottage industry can distribute its products not only 
m Jnd'a, bur outside It Takerbccase of gut making 
Gut is a commodity which has special advantages for 
Its production m India If it is exported to ioreign 
countries, where it cannot be cheaply produced, it wiU 
ccrtunly be in idvantage both to the consumer, as 
well as to the producer Similar may be tlic ease of 
tanned ludcs and skins 

{f) Onj/crthip nj esfrhh^ierf — Tliis is certainly 
a very important fictot m deciding tlie question of 
cottage industry If an establishment is owned by 
a capitalist, who uses his money for tlae purpose of 
expioiung the worlers for his own advantages, “we 
would not call it a cottage industry As long as, on the 
other hand, the ownership rests m the worker him 
self, or a combination of them, we shall call it cottage, 
industrv The mam entenon will always be whether 
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n ■worVct lias lost Iiis W'crtv m the estabh'^hment or 
not, a’licihcr the benefit of {,ots ti> tilt atorVer 
uUimateh, or it remains m the bands of the mukUc 
man nho does no^binq cJsc but cvpJoirs tlit ator^ers 
for his oti.n benefit 

(g) Ir ^rcfior rd cai/rol -—As v c ha' c '’Irtadj stated 
that aeill depend oipon the static of dc\c!opmcnt of 
industries them'ches If tlic\ arc Id th to iiccomc 
dangerous to humanity the) Ime to be controlled 
It IS m the common interest that c\en a cottage rtorlcr 
should not endanger himself in his own worl shop 
The lines upon which thc^c rules will be framed will 
differ according to the conditions, which wil] prcsatl 
in each of these industries 

Taking all the abo\c factors into cons/dcr’uon 
we con now define ‘cottage industry ’ as follows — 
e^AlI industries which arc worked by tiic owners 
themsches with the help of tlicir dependents (wife* 
children and relations) witlt a few labourers, the total 
number not exceeding nine, arc cottage industries, pro 
videdthej are worked in the home of the cottage w orkcr 
or in some other plate m the same locahcj The cm 
ployment of mechanical power or their otganisauon 
on the basis of hmitcd or unlimited liability will not 
exclude them from this category 

I ‘Small scale industry means all ICarkhanas winch 
may or may not be factoacs under the Factories’ Act 
and wherein the artisan and skilled workers ore em- 
ployed by the Katkhanedat for his own benefit J While 
domg so \\e hare limited the small scale industry to 
rune persons, and have excluded all those establish 
meats which fall under the term 'factory’ as defined 
by Factories’ Act This has to be done as we feel 
that a factory which employs power and 50 men, can 
not he said to be a small scale industry Those estab- 
lisluncnts m Japan where more people than rune, 
hue say upto 50, are employed are known as medium- 
scale mdustnes and perhaps this is a correct phrase 
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for such factories We turthet do not agree that the 
Utrut of r..b JO, 000 should be placed upon such mdus 
toes Small scale ns weH as medium scale industries 
are iikcly to employ much more capital ditu Rs 50 000 
iQ certain, cases, -while m others tius amount may fail 
short considerably The question of capital, as -we 
have stated elsewhere, docs not «>cem to be an impor 
tint factor in classifying a factory as a cottage, small 
or medium scale industry 

In tlic above definition of cottage industry wc 
ha-^c certainly included all those industries uhich 
employ mechanical power, and we strongly feel that 
It IS unjust not to allow the cottage worlcr the use 
of mac^ncty and power AH these imcntions ate 
daily increasing and new knowledge and experience 
IS dnh being acquired There 15 no sense tn debatr ng 
the cott-’gc worker from utibsing tliesc discoacnos 
and ir\cnuoi 5 , P,.atlacr we feel t'y't we trust pto’iidc 
the cottage worker both wnh improved tools and 
maclunen as well as power generated cidici by elcctrt 
city or by aomc other means It ninv be -^dnuticd 
tliat the w atcr-dtiv cn flour mills in the Inllv pans of i h c 
country ha>c alwa\s been recognised to he so 
then people using clcctncm or a ''luall dicul engine 
in other industries shouH be debarr d from this ad 
vannj;.. 

Co operauM. Societies have doneverv little u*'tfal 
wo'l a.t, have poinitd out civcwhcic Bui the 
mm dmwhaci to their succci-s h’S Levn that tic 
be-:! \ orl erb do not warn to pm -s tliv' canro 
accept imiimitcd ha’ului Co-oi wntivc us 
haic recoi ni cd the principle o‘ hiLted lisbti tv I at 
unfoftuniit.U ti a lit m vtr ftw C'^e' c-^tc'di - 1 
tins ptiMfevi ti t^'• ni j^ion o*cot ri- or- ■*' !i 

j ?inc, Vi t. -«ivi t t t'uw prnup’’' ijH 
I c '•o iMfr k-'i i’’ -f” .1 I • ca n -* ! ' tl e 

CO o ’'I " '”c,i " J j rt» * lir.ora* nr * c f r" 

o'" t’l Jrpi" r - r t fntr c >< 
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SO In both the cases the ordinary companies’ law 
should be available to the cottage worker, as it is avail 
able to every two persons who cate to form tliemselves 
into a hraited private company Even now there 
IS no bar for any two cottage woikers to combine 
into a limited private company or take more people 
with them, and to get themselves recognised as a limit- 
ed concern under the companies’ law We have 
purposely included such cases under our definition, 
as we want to point out that if such a privilege is ex 
tended to cottage workers, and they are apprised of its 
utihty, these people wall be better organised, and their 
work wiU be smootlier, and their financial liabilities will 
be overcome to a very great extent Further they 
will have a better status created by such an orgamsation 
Wc ^ isualise that /all small Karkhanas sooner or 
later will be absorbed m co-opciative orgamsations 
and tlien the objection of exploitation of slciued labour 
will cease to evisc^ This is why we have used both 
the words cottage and small scale industry as synonyms 
in this booklet 
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PLACE or COrXAGE INDUSTRY IN 
NAflON^VL ECONOMY 

There IS n large number of people \?ho seem to 
believe thnt if we make improvements m agriculture 
We can raise the standard of the masses According 
to them economic betterment of the people depends 
entirely on itaprov ement m agriculture This is tlie 
most fallacious argument It is advanced by those 
■^fho like to keep us ‘hewers of wood and diavvets of 
water’ for ever “ 

In ‘Rural India’ we Havre tried to prove the futility 
of such arguments 

Before v'c make a fresh attempt to prove tint the 
above argument is faUaaous we must state a few funda 
mentals well known to the economists The first 
and tlic foremost fundamental fact of economics is 
that agriculture is alwavs the least paying industry 
Anv country, therefore, whose population mainly 
depends upon agricultotc must always remain poor 
Even m the United States of America where holdings 
arc generally over 199 acres when, cash crops are 
mosdy grown and many people live on fruits, vege 
tabic, and dairy fi irming , die peasants income is far 
less than that of the ino^tciahst, not to sav of India 
where holding ? are very small, where cash crops are 
only few and the farmers are generally lUiterate 
The second fundamental is that 20 acres is con 
sidered to be the smallest area which can keep a farmer 
in comfortable circumstances This is the itaodard 
fixed by c-ountries where produce per acre is far higher 
than ours 
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Tlie total cultivated area in British India m 1940 41 
•■vas 25 94 69,448 acres while the total rural population 
happens to be 23,82 22 857 which gives only one acre 
per head If we take an average of a family of 5 
persons the average holding comes to only 5 acres 
If we take away big holdmgs out of the above area, 
he figure of per capita area will be very much reduced 
tf we take into consideration the small area which 
Has irrigation facilities, the area which is every year 
flooded and also the area which has to be cultivated 
in the hope that sometlung may grow we shall be at 
once convinced that this area can never be sufficient 
to give a comfortable living to die people Add to 
the above difficulties, the failure of crops due to insect 
and other climatic causes 

If we look to the figures of the density of popu- 
lation we shall at once be convinced that the cultivated 
area m the country is so small that it is quite insuffi 
cient to keep the body and soul of the people togetlier 
Below we give the density of population in different 
provinces 
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prolim 

De/UJt) of 
Pop latan 
per j / tie 

MMXtni , mti) 
ir the 
dutrut 

Dtnnty 

MtdMS 


MalibAr 


Eombny 


Stunt 


Ecngal 

779 

Bntdvftn Division 




Hooglv 

1148 



Z4 Pprgtnas 

9<7 



Fnridpur 

1048 



Tjppra 




Noakbili 


UtLitcd Piovinccs 

Sl8 

Mcccu Division 

6ir) 



Mccnit 

8:6 



Berties 




Gonkbpui 

876 

Punjab 


JuUundhar 




Sialkot 


Behir 


Samn 




Mu afftuTur 

1072 



Darbhaniia 


Central Prorinccs 


■Jubbulpur 


Assam 

i.8(» 

Burma Valley 

500 

N W F P 


Miidnn 


Orissa 


Cuttack 


Ajmer Merwata 

24> 



Sindh 

94 

Larkana 

m 


In the above table we ha%e a\o£dcd to give the 
den&itics of distncts tu which big cities Jikc Calcutta 
and Bombay may show a far higher density 

With little aiiangcfflcnt for irrigation and practi 
cally no protection from floods and climatic vagaries 
IS It at all possible to raise the standard of the people 
by impro\ mg agricalturc >* Suppose for a moment 
ail the scientmc resources aremade available and people 
are made litetate to make use of these improvements 
and ail ihe holdings ate consolidated, cvduvatois be 
come the ov ncr of tlior holdings and tiiey are absolved 
from all debts, can any expert promise them a com 
fortabk in lag from such a small piece of Jand^ Wc 
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Strongly feel that -we cannot support such a huge popu- 
lation on land Why then labour under a false hope ? 
The only solution is to divert a large number of people 
from land to some other occupation "Let Ais face- 
the fact and therein lies the future planning of our 
country We do not in any way deprecate efforts 
for agricultural impnotemeat but the relief given 
thereby will alv<ays be small and limited 

In order to know the economic position of tlie 
country v; e generally consider the cost of cultivation 
and the income from die produce and if cutivator’s 
income happens to be more than his cost we consider 
the producer to be prosperous This, is a wrong 
approach to the problem The income of the culti 
vatot consists of me sale of the commodities only, and 
so if the net income is not enough to meet his essential 
needs, the ptoducet must lead a miserable life howso- 
ever high rus profits may seem to be If tlie total 
income from the snle of his produce comes to Rs 300 
a year and his cost happens to be Rs 200 he appears 
to makeaptofitof 5opctcentonhiscost,butifRs 100 
are not enough for meeting the bare necessities of his 
life he cAonot he happy CoDsidermg from this point 
j of view, the 17^^ of tbe bolding becomes a very impor- 
tant factor to ms prosperity If the holdings are ev 
tremely small m area, the holder will never be able 
to support himself whatever tlie price of his commo- 
dities 

The case of the landless labourer is w'orse still 
as he has no defimte income and the agricultural work 
being of a seasonal ebametet he cannot remain em- 
ployed during the vhole of the year For the days 
he finds no work he must starve 

The above line of argument explains as to whv 
30% of the population in India goes without food 
J.Iost of the people, espeaally tlie officials, did not 
believe these figures at first but smee the time the 
Government started latioaiag the weakness of the 
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position Ins become npp^ent and tlic Bengal famine, 
spccnllv "wherein above z miilion people died of starva- 
tion, has confirmed the conclusion More than 70% 
of the total population of India is dependenr upon 
agriculture, be t!K> the actual cultivators or labourers 
The position of the other ,0% may be free from anxiety 
as they arc either engaged m industry or m sendees 
But even amongst flus proporuon there arc many 
small cottage producers who arc struggling against 
odds to get their Ining 

calcuHtc tint the ton/ cularitcd area in our 
country can hardly support half the poptilation living 
on land to day and tlicrctbrc 55% ot the total popu- 
lation must be ptOMded ciscvbctc if ve want to raise 
the standard of the common man A question arises, 
therefore, as to how to pravadt this vist population 
of 15 3 acres Ihis will be a population more than 
tint ofEngjand or even that ofUnitcd States of America 
It IS further suggested that if new big concerns 
arc started we shall be able to provide the masses witli 
sufficient worh and shall be able to give them ft living 
■'J'ftge Tlie well known Bombay Planners arc the 
protagonists of big industries and w’ltb oil dieir ima- 
gination and with all the astronomical figures involved 
in then calculations they have only been able to say 
tliat after 15 years ot planning the population will 
be distubuted as follows — 


Ocd’pnUDUa! Disfnlialnti uf J9-.T abd 1962 

19^1 195= 
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It looks very attracti\e -when the Bombay Plan 
nets give us the happy news that in 1962 tlie percent 
age of populauon living on land will be reduced from 
72% to 58% only while the people living on industry 
w ill increase from 1 5 to 26% but when we reduce the 
percentages to actual numbers as the planners have 
tiiemselves done the position at once becomes dismal 
and disappomang According to their own calcula- 
tions tliere were 10 croies of people living on land m 
1931, which will in 1962 increase to I2 crotes, le, 
tlie number of people which according to tlicm will 
ha\e to be supported by land will increase by 20% 
Even assuming an increase in production tlie cost of 
producing this metease v lU also increase under the 
well known prinaple of diminishing returns and thus 
aery little surplus will be really available to raise the 
standard of the people The increase m area of course 
will alwa>s remain negligible and we should not be 
surprised if this area may decrease by giving up those 
tracts from cultivation which may not be economical 
to plough any more The Bombay Planners envisage 
a minimum wage of labour and if that is assured, me 
cost of cultivation will go higher and in this way the 
margm of profit for the producer will be further 
curtailed It on the other hand, agriculturists try to 
curtail the labour cost by employing less people the 
number of people thrown out of employment will 
considerably mcrease Add to this another factor 
wluch tliey themselves have suggested If co opera- 
uve farming is introduced many small holders will 
have to leave their job and take to something else 
As a matter of fact the bigger the forms the lesser tlie 
number of people employed pet acre In tins wav 
though tlie margm of profit per acre may increase 
the erop’oyment vnll decrease The above factors 
do not seem to have been taken into consideration by 
the Bombay Planners If the present number of able 
bodied persons cannot be supported by land now how 
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can 20% tnoic be suppottcd by agriculture twenty 
years after ^ Tins we tell to understand 'We, liow- 
er cr, want to point out that wc are not against improt e- 
ment in agricultatc but we want to warn our readers 
that this will not solve the probleiHj and we must find 
out the solution ciscwhctc 

We can, therefore, safely conclude that as regards 
employment the Bombay Planneis give hardly any 
satisf \ctot\ reply Industrialisation, as understood 
by the Bombay Planveis, i e j^thc introduction of largL-' 
scale industries is not the solution of the problem] 
It miy put more money in tlie pocket of the indus- 
trialists or may support a bit more population bv indus- 
tries but It IS not likely to give suiTicient relief either to 
the agriculturists or to tlie landless labourers 

Perhaps, it may be suggested that dolls m ly be 
created for the unemployed That can onlv be done 
for the iounfiiic mdu^tiial labour ''Jv'holesale pro- 
vision for the unemployed as sudi is ne\er possible 
for crores of people who will be only partially 
employed 

Mahatma Gandhi ha» tried to gia'c a solution of 
the problem by village economv panning Accord- ' 
mg to him, if Village self-su/ficicnt cconom) is revert- 
ed to everybody mar be provided though the standard 
of living may not be high We entirely agree both 
with the senutnents and the arguments expressed m 
the Gandhian Plan but we arc sorrv to bay that wc 
cannot subscribe to the doctrine of self-sufficiency 
of the Tillages The world is changing test and in 
this mechanical age no village can be made self-suffi- 
cient It would have been different jvben wants <?ete 
few and the living of the people was simple but to-day 
the villages do not possess all the taw material needed 
for the manufacture of articles requited to supply the 
ordinary daily needs of tnc people If you want to 
utilise cats and buses for transport, if jou want to use 
aeroplanes to attend the Congress sessions, you will 
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have to manufacture all these things in big factories 
and certainly not in village For good or evil big 
industries have come to stay nod some of the articles 
cannot be manufactured on a small scale However, 
we agree that barring tliosc tilings which cannot be 
manufactured on a small scale, other articles should 
be manufactured in cottages and m the smallest eco- 
nomic units p ossible When the author of the Gandhi- 

an Plan has quoted chapters and verses from different 
countries, spcaallv from Japan, tlic author seems to 
haae admitted tliat out wants will increase and we 
should not hesitate to take use of the machmes and 
contrivances whereby production may become cheap 
and vaaed The quotaaon gn en from Indusco supports 
the same idea "^ute wc folly agree with tlic intro- 
duction of cottage industnes wc advocate the use of 
machines ind power and also the djstnbution of produce 
over a bigger area than the village itself In certain 
cases arudes in a province maj have to be exported 
to another province and, mind you, our proMnees 
are, m certain cases, fat bigger than some of the countries 
in Europe We should not fight shy of the use of the 
scientific discoveries and machmes which have changed 
the method of production considerably and have 
revolutionised the village organisation altogether We 
have suffered enough for our orthodoxy and we feel 
the time has come v'hen wc should change, adopt and 
assimilate what is best in scientific methods The 
method of production in Japan and now followed, 
durmg the war, by China, must be an e\ e-opener to 
us To harp upon e\eiything old will rum us still 
further 

We are sorry to say that though the Bombay 
Planners have recognised the importance of cottage 
industries and small industnes they do not seem to 
have guen then blessings to this very important part 
of development They seem to be enamoured of mass 
production and they have disregarded the salutary 
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maxim of ‘production for the masses and by tlie masses 
If they would have done so they would have been con 
fronted with the logical mcttiod of protection of small 
industries against bin industnes which in the fitness 
of things they coula not have advocated 

In the definition of cottage industry wc have 
tried to dispel the idea that cottage industries do not 
mean only the arts and crafts of ordinary type, but thev; 
may include industries m which more capital, power 
and machinery may be -used That being so we want 
to point Out that the scpj>e__ «^tage industries will 
be sufficiently wider Wc want to impress upon our 
readers that even at the existing scale cottage indus 
tries are far more impomut than big industries The 
number of people employed in them has been cal 
culated by Dr V K R V Rao According to him the 
number of all the persons employed in large scale in« 
dustrics comes to only 14 82,000 while die number of 
workers employed 10 cottage industries amounts to 
61,41 000 winch IS more tlian 4 times that of the former 

According to the Report of the Fact Fmdmg 
Commitice total number of persons depending upon 
Handloom Industry amounts to ro millions out of' 
which 10 lacs ate actually employed. Handloom 
Industry produces 25% to 30% of the total cloth, 
consumed and employs 85% of the total Textile 
■Workers, while the Mill Industry employs only ij% of 
the total Textile Workers and produces 70% to 75% 
of the total cloth consumed It dearly proves tint if 
the Handloom Industry is replaced by Mill Industry 
only 5% more people will be employed while 80% 
will be thrown out On Ha other hand if tiic process 
IS reversed and Weaving Department of tlie Mills be 
closed down employment fiar more tlian 20 million 
people will be available 

In spite of tlie fact that cottage industry has to 
struggle both agunst big lactotics and imports from 
foreign countnes, the artisans in villages have 
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uot been replaced Weavers have doggedly held 
their OR n and still tlieir productioo is not at all a mean 
■figure Leather tanning, basket making, Kiiandsaris, 
oil pressing, basket and mat making etc , are still in- 
dustiies •which give living -to a. very considerable 
number of people 

We can state 'Without hesitation that m t country 
Rhose density of populadoo is Urge, cottage indus- 
tries are the only means of giving employment to raise 
' the standard of the people Mass production in coun- 
tries like England, Germany and USA, started as 
they had very small population and the developed 
•export markets We cannot have an export market 
at least for a number of years, nor wc can afford to 
find large amounts of capital necessary to establish 
big factories We cettamlv ha\e out cun big market 
but this •will not be enough, to keep big factories run- 
ning In a poor country you cannot sell much We 
hive a very large population Our transport is iD- 
artanged, literacy and skill is wanting and every day 
the population is increasing In such a country the only 
■memod of employing such a huge population is the 
mtroducuon of cottage or small scale industries We 
■RiU have to follow the footsteps of japan m the em- 
ployment of our people We have to earmark big 
foctoncs only for the production of those things -which 
cannot be manufactured on a small scale and without 
which R e cannot supply the need of the country Cot- 
itage mdustries must be the rule and big industries the 
’exception Wherever a particular operauon is of 
such a nature that it cannot be done on a small scale, 
the big industry should only perform that part of the 
■work and no mote To say that cottage mdustries^ 
^ should be complementary to big indusuies is an entirel^ 
■wrong notion Unless we aun at cottage industries 
as our first target and industries as our second 
target we shall not be able to employ such a huge 
population 
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The Bombay Pla-oncn have theraselv^.s admitted 
that the agriculturists have to remain idle for a suffi- 
ciently long period of the year If ye cannot find 
suitable employment for these people during their 
vacant timCj ■wherefrom their income may be raised, 
we cannot improve their standard of living Such 
a pajrt-umc occupatioa con only be supplied by cottage 
industries and never by large-scale industries 
>/ "We conclude, therefore, with the remark that 
the salvation of our country lies m tiie development 
of cottage and small scale mdustcics and nothing else 
This IS oui only hope and the onlv solution of out 
ecocomic ills 



CHAPTER III 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AS 
AGAINST LARGE SCALE 
INDUSTRIES 

There js a generd belief that articles produced 
on a large scale arc always cheaper It is not quite 
correct In this chapter we shall try to show the 
merits and dements of cottage and small scale indus- 
tries so that the readers may themselves decide what 
tjpe of industry is suited for a certain set of circum 
stances 

Before we enumerate the advantages of cottage 
industries we should first make it clear as to what do 
wc mean by cheapness In considering die price of 
an article we should always take the price, at which it 
18 available to the <x)nsumer The cost of production 
of an article raaj be quite low but when it reaches 
tlie consumer the article ma) become vety espensn-e 
Ihcrc arc a number of weeds usdEul in mc^cme w hich 
jou can ha\c mereJj for the asking from a forest 
or from the fields but if \ou want to purchase them 
from some shop you will have to pav verj high price 
for the same The reason is not far to seek The 
seller will ln\e to get it collected at some cost and 
then will haae to stock it safdy till the umc of sale 
Besides this if the article has aenr little sale itwill 
occupy space unneccssarilv and tlic shopkeeper will 
haac to incur c%pcnscsonthatscore Thtlcsscr thcsalc 
of an article the higher will be its price If an article 
IS brought for sale from an outside market, the seller 
will base to incur all the e'pen«;cs ofhandlmg packing. 
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transport and octroi or other taxes before the article 
IS 'i\aihble foi sale Sometimes all tlaesc factors ^re 
•not taken into account before an idea is formed of Uae 
cheapness of an article We hope the readers v.ill 
have all these points before their mind while consider- 
ing the merits or dements of articles manufactured 
on a cottage scale 

We now enumeiatc the main advantages of tlic 
cottage industries — 

v'' (i) i’i'W/ tapiial tequ’red — A cottage industry can 
be started with a small capital and this, it will be agreed, [ 
IS the mam '’dv''ntage of the s\ stem of production know n' 
as cottage industn To start a facton’ large amount 
■of capital IS needed whether all that amount is invest- 
ed by one man oc is s.ubsc«bcd in the form of shires 
by many A cottage worker, on the other hand, re- 
■quires a small place to start liis work, only a set of 
simple tools and veev little taw material and has to 
Jvficp only a small investment locked up in finished 

f oods A carpenter, a smith or a weaver can start 
18 )ob with a small investment xvlule a factory te- 
■quires a big building and a large machinery and equip- 
ment to start witn In days of depression a cottage 
worker has to lose vciy little while a factory or big 
concern has to lose a lot m the form of interest on 
money inaested as well as by way of dcprecntion of 
plant and building 

v^(2) Variety of ^eug.s — Perhaps one of the greatest « 
advantage in small-scale industries is that tlic worker 
can apply lois si ill to eacli individual piece and thus 
can create any number of designs It costs him notlnng 
extra if exert piece he produces has its own design 
For a machine it is very difficult to change from 
one design, to another without lucuning he ivy ex- 
pense For example, mke the case of prints If a 
printer has got some skill he con print lus cloth with 
any number of designs by simply clianging his stencil 
If he uses a card board for stencil it costs ium only a 
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little hbour tnd Uitie which he Ins in plcnt) In 
else of wooden sicncil loo the price of th^. nev cicnal 
will be \er) little in campatison to the c* rra once 
he can. get for his new piece On rhe otlier hand the 
cost of a copper phtc or copper «:ttncil w ill be oufli 
cicntlt high and will not pa> the manuf eturcr unless 
thousands of \ards arc printed in tint design This 
IS one of the mam reasons wh\ printed cloth made in 
cottage in India has not onl> a wide sale in this counm 
but IS also in demand in the whole world If cloth 
printing had been pioperiv organised, we arc sure. 
It would have become an impottant cott-’gc industry 
of the countn The some may be saia of the coat 
mgs ssrisctc and so withtlic utensils and other articles 
Of course from that point of mcw the worl ct should 
uthcr have an artistic outlook himself or ma\ take the 
help of an artist 

V (3) ; orLet — Gcntj.ail> the rottage worl er 

caters for local needs onh and he is therefore, in a 
position to know die taste of tl c consumer and thus 
eater foe his demands The dose contact between 
the consumer and the producer alw-t^s pa^s in business 
If a certain article has gone out of fashion he can take 
to producing another Under such circumstances 
the manufacturer has not to rely upon his inccnuity 
alone but he can easily have a talk wida his intelligent 
consumers face to face He can prepare articles 
according to the taste of his consumers and can make 
necessary improi cments in them Suda a manu 
factuier can easily understand the taste and the require 
ments of his consumers and can easily compl} wjth 
them As regards big factories though the psychology of 
the consumer is studied by their organisers yet generally 
die consumer is asked to take to the articles manufactured 
It is true that the knorvledge and the experience of die 
organiser of a big industry are far greater than those o£^ 
the cottage industry vorker but the former cannot afford 
to have a face to face talk with the consumer and thus is* 
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not m a position to know lus tequirements and likings 3 

Exporting countries employ travellers who go 
about and study the taste of difictent markets but they 
are poor subsututes for the first hand information 
available to the small mm The knowledge of the 
traveller, in the first instance, takes time to reach the 
manufacturer and then it agam takes time to adjust the 
manufacturing p’’Ocess Beside*; it is the same 
thing as direct approach to the consumer Of course 
the cottage worker who cateis for outside markets 
has tiic same disadvantage as the big manufacturer 
s/ (4) Cost of man has not to incur 

the heavy charges of export noc lias he to tal e the iisk 
of damage in transport He has not to insurance 
charges to cover these iisks nor has he to land a chain 
of dealers m that commodity The customs duts; and 
other charges m different localities generally differ and 
tlic big manufacturer Jws to J cep a record of diffcrcat 
methods in vogue it differeni places Though the 
cost of producing an article on a small scale may some 
times be high but it is generally compensated bj low 
expenses with which it can be placeil in the. market 

(5) Thcynall man is his own hbourer and 
manufacturer while m the case of a big concern an 
article has to pass into many hands beiorc it finally 
reaches the consumets Very expensive staff has to 
be appointed to look after its oiganisation In most 
cases otgam&ation expenses known os overhead con 
sntute a big percentage of the entire cost of manufacture 
If the work is noc properly organised a pa} mg business 
may casih turn into a losing concern 

Small man being liis own master looks after his 
own job His supervi*:ion charges arc ml 

(6) Desimcfion tn case of e,t '•r^/cj — ^The present 
War has shown that big estabhshments can be easily 
destroyed and the whole economy of a country di& 
turbed by concentrated bombarding of a few local! 
ties onl} This has become an excellent device to 
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paralyse the enemy China has been able to fight 
agamst Japan for a nranber of years before any help 
reached from outside This "would not have been 
possible had China depended upon big factories alone 
China changed her manufacturing places very quickly and 
at a very little expense As a matter of fact China "was 
teaching to its population the organisation and manu- 
facture of small articles even during her war with Japan 
Through this very method of production she evolved 
to supply the necessities of her army and people To 
fight a •a<eli-equipped enemy, who possessed up-to-date 
weapons of destruction was a very difficult )ob but all 
that has been successfully done because most of the 
things needed were done on such a small scale that 
factories could be changed overnight from one place 
to another 

War IS just over and the countries have not yet 
got enough time to setde down but we are sure, the 
wonderful resistance of China, which was only possible 
due to small-scale manufacture, "will be calmly studied 
by the nations and in the bght of this experiment many 
big-scale industries may have to be replaced by small 
ones The Indusco arrangement of Cmna has startled 
the world and has proved tlie superiority of the eco- 
nomics of small-scale manufacture 

Aeroplane borabmg can do very little damage to 
small-scale industries as it can onlv damage a small 
unit To take industrial factories underground may 
not be easy, besides its shifting may be very costly 
To destroy an industry scattered in small umts over a 
large area is not an easy job, while a big factory con- 
centrated in. a small area can ^ bombed and disabled 
‘‘j ( 7 ) Kesistai.ee against loss — Though it is generally 
believed that a penniless man carmot resist the risk of 
loss against a big orgamsed manufacturer but it is not 
really so No article can be sold at a lower price than 
the cost of raw material from which it is made The 
loss IS, therefore, what the labour and overhead charges 
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cost to the mailuftctutc A small scale manufacturer 
can ioAver his labour charges and thus e\en m times 
of difiicultj can continue his profession, as he incurs 
no o\crlicad expenses othilc the manufacturer on a big 
■^cilc cannot afford to exhaust his capital and rum him 
self Ills labour has to be paid and perhaps vil! have 
to be paid at the same ntc Factorv hl^our generally 
prefers to go out of employment than accept a low 
salirv during the period of depression 

Is It not aery striking that ali the weiMng mills 
together base not been able to xsipe off tne weaver ^ 
He IS still in rh''t job and we do not think, he 'will be 
ousted up to the time he is not offered a more attracm c 
or marc paying work It is true due his earnings 
have considerably dwindled and liis standard of Jiving 
has gone dow n but all the same he has doggedly persisted 
and has succeeded m remaining at hjs place He would 
haae fared far better if he would not have depended 
for his raw niatctial (yarn) on lus competitor 

Tliougli no outside help as is generally given 
by legislature in die shape of tariff railway freight, 
etc has been accorded to the small man yet h(^ lifts 
held his cun If eimihr help bad bean given to him 
his condition would have been far better 

( 8 ) liidcpchdme — ^Man is nor onlyr an economic 
entity but he is a living organism He is not go'vcrned 
ba money alone Sentiment also plays quite a big 
part m his life Compare the labourer of the factorv 
with tlie cottage raonufattuier The factory hbouter 
leaves lus home has to come to the factory, worts 
incessantlv for eight hours, has to bear the rebukes 
of his supervisors and has to put in a a ery hatd -worl 
■of a boring nature After his work as Crushed he has 
to arr ingc for his scanty food and has to live in a 
crowded slum He may gel a higher income than the 
cottage -worker but income is not all The Utter is 
the master of himself, he can -work stop it if he 111 es, 
enjoy home life at pleasure and can meet his friends 
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■sidercd up to the mark conditions in India must be 
-considered to be still -woise 

Whatever arrangement be made all such arrange 
ments v^ili remain poor substitutes fot the self attained 
dcaelopment that a cottage manufacturer provides for 
himself during the course of his job 

-/(to) No Us 'fi slnUf end locLot ts — Strikes and 
lockouts are of dail} occurrence in big factories Huge 
losses aie suffered dierebj and natutalip all these losses 
haac to be uthmatcl) paid fot by the consumer In 
the case of small manufacturer there is hardly any labour 
employed and so no quesuon of strike arises The rc 
gular struggle for getting bctttt facilities and ciiiung 
a highei vage are die daily features of the big scale 
organisations and they have nowhere disappeared m 
the world Labour is asserting itself more and more 
every day and the hboui government wluch as id 
powecinEnglandat present points out the direction m 
■which, thcwind is blowing Labourers and their leaders 
believe 10 the nationabsauon of big industries 
■which simply means that labour should be its o^svn 
master— a condition ■which always cjjsts in small scale 
industries With the labour unrest on one side and 
the atomic bomb on the other tlie tvorld seems to be 
reverting to the old days of small industries 
y (ii) Mott Ihe enthusiasm, earnest- 

ness and interest shown b\ the small manufacturer m a 
u ork hich he does entirely for his sole uroSt cannot be, 
expected ftom a mercenary soldier of inausUry — the or 
dinary labourer In a big scale factory labourer is only 
interested m his wage and not the work itself and there 
fore the turn out per head will generally be less 
than that of the worker owner in a small orgonisa 
tion While compaimg these two means of produc 
tion It should not be lost sight of ibat had the small man 
possessed the same equipment as is available to a w orker 
in a big scale industry the output must have been 
man\ times more 
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j (12) Mmifaei'fftmtmaUqmiBfdiei — Asanad\axit'ige 
■wliea either the article is ■my costly oc it is not much in 
dcmaod To gnc one mstana; only minufacture of 
filter paper L> a big fictorv «iU not be paying as the 
{quantity consumed 11 very small It 'mU, however be > 
a lery paying proposiUoa to a cottage ■worker who can-* 
not only meet die demand but can also guaiantee the, 
quality of the samf 

(13) VemPo'imvcrL — Tnough '•pe'^alisad labour 
is considered to be ao fldTan*’age jfi big faccor'cs 
but from indi-vidualsstic constdemtioa it is one of the 
msan disadvantage "When a hbomer -works day m and 
day out on one t^iation only be feels bored by the mo- 
uotooj irfwoikaod nalutall) seeks cajoyment la either 
dtmkmg or gamWing 10 some, other unHealthy occupa- 
uoa ■nbeh Tmn«: hi» life and also that of the soaetv so. 
which he hves If ibeat undesirable habits are traced 
thtir cause ipjl] befourd lo themonotooy of'wotli.Tvhich 
ediausts the labourer and forces him to «ke to such evil 
^va.)8 

J (14) Disfrtbmm oj loHiisiries vt eifftrait ImhiitP— 
Go'ieron'ent has realised now iliat indostties art, being 
congested in a few b'g towns widi the result that wealth 
is Dot evenly distributed and labour is not well provided 
for Traffic cannot be properly organised It seems 
govemment will take some smp against this, icrcgulic 
growth of jjvinstnes and will make a scheme, by -r hich 
systemnuc growth of mdosuics may be possiblL m 
djffcftnt rreas ITicv hi« Bsaliscd now that in order 
to gj\e emplotttitnt *o the mliabitants of all loaibues 
It 1 csbtnoal that factories be evttilv distributed 
throughout the fend ptets ided taw matcrral and othec 
aaiamipcs iic ulabie 

(i 1 ) Gr -sp m A ><4 -If it is desired to prot'ids 

CO plojjncct to sH w.d ret Jo make oni] a few perions 
rich, coHigt isdustn B ihe only solutiuu Cottage 
indii'^trs gj\i,s the hrt^ CffipJoimcnt to tlM* people 
There arc Ncr\ fcwindikmcs which cennot bt profitably 
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citncd on on a small scale 

There arc ccrtainl) Jumj disid\ antages also -under 
which the small manufacturer suffecs We slnl! try 
to enumerate these catcgoncallj below — 

(j) Cap.f . 1 — A big orpaoisation can command 
money at a very cheap rate ot interest, first on account 
of the assets It possesses and secondly, it can get accorn- 
modauon against the finished article If the condition 
of industry becomes depressed still advances con be 
availed of against block capital 

We feel, however, tint this state of affairs c\ists 
more on account of the combination of factories along 
with live incorporauon of the companies We in India 
do notdificrcntiatc one from the Other as the large scale 
factories arc not individual concerns but ore gcnerallv in 
corporated If the small man starts with suflicicnl 
capita! incotpoiaung himself m a limited concern 
tilings arc bound to improve 

y (2) availability of expert 

knowledge IS a great advantage to the mass producer 
both from technical as •well as administrative point of 
view He can not only afford to engage an expert for 
every responsible job bat he can also place sufficient 
money at the disposal of the expert to collect informa- 
tion on a point through -which manufacture may improve 
either m general get up, m cheapness or m any other- 
form or shape I or an ordinary producer slight vatia 
tion in a particular process or formula -wili be very 
difficult not so much due to his conservatism as to the 
fact that he can ill afford to make a new experiment 
in which a deviation is needed Besides he possesses 
neiiliei the means not the capability to -find out and 
adopt up to date methods of mamifacture 

(3) \]p to date fnochmiy—^ die -world inventions 
ate ptogressing fast and -the process of aianufac 
ture IS changing c\ eiy day mechaaically as -well 
as chemically In the fi^t place a small man cannot 
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afford to t.tud> up to date information, c\cn if he docs 
he cannot casih put Jt to Tdtaotage while the litcrTturc 
available to the big orgmisei gives him a great deal 
of information and therefore as soon as any new process 
IS worked out anywhere he can at once contact the in 
vcntion and if the invention is really an improvement 
on the machmeej he is working w iih he can get it imme 
diatclv changed and thus brams worl mg at long dis 
tanccs constantly help a big concern which arc not 
available to the small scale manufacture 
/(4') MnLiti/ig — K producer of large quanuties of 
material can easily aflFotd to advertise, send .trav cllcis 
and appoint agents at different centres and tlie ex 
penses incurred on all these items when spread over the 
quantity inv oh ed come to a v cry small percentage 
Nobody can C'.aggcrate the value of ad\ crtiscmcnt nor 
the value of marketing The small man knows to his 
cost difficulty of sclhng his wares He is always in the 
hands of the shop! cepet who often cheats him and plays 
false with him While a factory agent may have no 
other business but represent onlv a firm and tlaus may be 
a whole time servant and tlius is expected to know his 
yob well He is generally the man who knows his 
locality and die consumers in that line — an advantage 
which may prove on asset in the long run 
J (5) Cheap ran mater'al — A person who purchases 
in large quantities always purchases cheap He can 
easily bargain, he can direcdy reach the producer and 
can afford to know the lowest rate at which he may be 
able to secure goods He can insist as to the quality of 
article purchased and con wqecc the same if it is below 
the standard All this a small man is not able to do 
He can afford to put one man against the other m tender 
ing tlie raw material and thus get the benefft of cutting 
the prices 

(6) Voyie) of rensfance — Certainly a big man has 
more power of resistance than the small man In case of 
depression he can afford to close down or wait fox better 
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dTjs lie cin know the marlct \\hcrc still his articles 
may be m deraind tV c advantage o£ it 

(?■) Bj The quantity of waste m big 

fictoiics 15 - ery large and if aiw use is made of them it 
becomes a source of income Big fictorics, therefore, 
aKay*^ try to find out nev’ uses foi tlicir by products 
Iq a smaJl indusirnl concern on the other hind, it is not 
worth while to spend money on any such imftsugation 
In tins way big factories always add to the multiplication 
of ney a.Tticlct ot methods of luanufactuie Some fac 
tones have found tlicir by-products to be more payine 
than the ocigin'‘J articles dic> were manufictucing Coal 
tar uibch used to be a nuisance has now become the 
raw/tnatenal fcot all types of dyes 

/ (8) Bigntitn/rtescfsen/ial — In these days of scicnti 
fie development there arc many articles v’hich cannot be 
made on a small scale and tnosc articles have become 
necessary and essentia! for oui future development 
To give only a few instances, caustic soda cannot 
be manufactured on a small scale though the article 
is required m everyda) use Liquificadon of gases 
cannot be done in a cottage The manufacture of bo-Uers 
steam engines and aeroplanes cannot be done on a 
small scale 
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DIFFICDLTTES AND liAKDlCAPS 

Tlicrc aie a number of diflicultios and b-U'dicaps 
under avhich tlic cottage oikcr his to tv ork Sonte 
of them arc cnumcntcd bclot^ 

(1) Supply of xvf roiicnsl, 

( 2 ) rinancc, 

Q,) Technical knowledge, 

(4) Efficienct, 

(5) Marketing 

(6; OQiet difficulties 

' St/pp/} of ran maUnal — ^This is one of tlie chief 
difficuroes of the small worker He gets 'supplies w hich 
arc neither leLtble in qoabty noi adequate m quantity 
He has to use bid and unxcliable stuff and even that he 
has to purchase at a higher price This question of 
die avadabibty of raw matenal becomes very important 
if we seuoubly mean to develop out cottage maustnes 
The question can be discussed from tiic following 
points of view (i) An article which is a product of 
big industnes but is a tiw matenal for cottage industiy 
It may either b e a produce of dus country or an imported 
one l&:orQ abroad (a) Raw material for the purchase 
of which big and small industries are cvaLs whether 
they use it for the same or difetcnt purposes, (3) Others 
We would have veiy much liked to discuss this 
question for each cottage industry separately but the 
space at our disposal bemg limited we shall try to be 
as bnef as possible 

(i) The most impottenE of all cottage industries 
IS the group relating to tiac manufacture of Texnles 
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All yarn used by cott'igc workers in wca-ving cloth is 
either hand spun or maclme spun In. the case of hand > 
spun yarn, it is either supplied dirough the All India 
Spinners’ Association or oj the spmners tlicmselves 
Weavers lla^e, hoavever, no contiol over tlic supply of 
tins jam and v'C propose to deal avilh this question 
when we discuss individual industries and improve 
ments However, the quantitv of tins a am is not much 
The supply of mill made yarn is, however, verv 
important Weavers cannot afford to combine and 
purchase yam direct from the nulls and so they have 
to depend upon vara dealers for its supply During 
the War, the supply was so dristically cut down tliat 
yarn almost disappeared from the market Black market 

g rices were many tioies higher tlian those fixed by the 
rovemment and a large number of poor weavers had 
to remain out of employment Those who wanted 
to get yarn had eitlier to pay c\orbitant rates 01 had 
to work for the dealer who would sell cloth manufac 
tured under his own management There sprang up 
thousands of handloom factories or weaving estamish 
ments which were notlung else but a method of evploit 
lug the weaver’s labour to dealer s advantage It 
may be said that this was an emergency But even 
in normal times most of the weavers arc supplied yam 
on tiie cleat understanding that they will have to work 
for tlie yam dealer or clotli merchant Those who 
took yam from the cloth dealers liad to pay higher 
rates for yarn, pay exorbitant rate of interest and had 
to be contented with the lowest rate of wages Those 
who insisted not to work fox the shopkeeper had to 
pay a stiU higher rate for the yam ind if ■uiev had to 
take It on credit had further to pay a still lugher rate 
of interest The yam supphed to the weavers is usually 
less m weight, less in length, and inferior in quality 
and sometimes the mills also connive at and assist these 
methods of the dealers In the case of coloured yarn, 
fraud is more pre\ alent than m the case of undyed yarn 
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As 1 Txeaver is generally Ulitemte foe is a bad bargainer 
and his ignorance is exploited to the extreme Weaving 
MiEs can only sell vatu aftet satisfying their ovn de 
mands and generally th^ first sell their rejections only 
Thus the poor Tveaver does not generally get enough 
yarn nor of good quality Besides the profit on yam, 
'freight, octroi and fraud has to be paid for by him 
^against ins mill competitor tj/lao had to pay none of these 
and in spite of all this he has stdi to sdi at competiti\ e 
prices of tlie mills against him He cannot get ade- 
\quate quantities nor the correct "weight and nor the 
^ighi "type and still has to compete against an organised 
industry It is really suipnsing mat he exists In 
the case of fofeTga ^in~jf he^urebases the smallest 
packet intact the n eaver is sure of the qu ihty and weight 
but of course has to pay a very i^gh price if he hivppcns 
to purchase ov credit •«'luch he gcaetaliy docs 

The greatest pity of this is that the xniU owners 
try to justi^ all these defects The law on this point 
IS very defective and not at all effective Wc cannot 
esptet the wca\ ct to lea've his business and go to court 
and -whenever he has gone there he has bewi made to 
realise that long purse always V’lns From the history 
of textile trade one is startled to find that m tlie hst 
war as well as in the present the yardage of ciotli pxe 
pared ui the handlooms has gone do-wn while that of 
the mills has gone up This loss has been traced to 
the tcstuctcd supply of the yarn to the weaver by the 
muls 


.■"me applies to yarn of silk, artificial silk or 


The ! 
the hVe 

He has also to suffer ftom shortage of any parti- 
ento tjpe of yun ^hich any not U ivuhbSc -it t 
ptiticiikt time and in sndi a case has to chanae his 
scheme of manufaemre It is not only his pSveMy 

Sfts 

Tl-ie same difiiculty is e-rpcticnced by the hosiery 
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mail OL tiie tope mal er or the like who wants to use yarn 
as a raw material of his industry 

No better is the case of those who utilise leather 
as their raw material The small man is at a disadvantage 
both m getting a quality article and also m getting it at 
a proper rate In the supply of lilock glass for further 
blowing of cloth for cap making and of brass for sheet 
metalwoclung the position. IS not less difficult In tlie case 
of dyer the position is very serious There are so 

many types of colours that come m the market and tlie pro 
cess of dying always diffen. both in the use of mordants 
employed and processing The dyer cannot afford to 
purchase a complete dosed un He has to purchase ilin 
small quantities and is always cheated both in monev and 
material Poor man 1 he is confused when he finds that 
a certain lot has not behaved in tlie same manner as a 
similac one behaved on a previous occasion 

A cuclety manufacturer has to be contented with 
the type of iron or steel as suppUed by the dealer If 
a right supply of steel for different tools knives and im 
plements would have been made the small woil er would 
not hay e allowed tl c foreign tnonufacturei to encroach 
upon tlus marlxt A dealer in certain cases may not 
have to be blamed as his ignorance mavbejustas colossal 
as tliat of the cottage worker but if the shopkeeper 
cares to help him he Can certainly do so New articles 
ate doily flooding the market but mstead of helping the 
small man they confuse him mote and more and die poor 
man has but to rely upon his suppher He cannot but 
believe the latter 

(a) \vhen two avals want to purchase a certain 
commodity naturally the w ealffiier will be at an advon 
tage Compare the case of an oilmiU owner with that of 
the village oilman The former know s full w cll that his 
raw material is a seasonal produce and so he must pur 
chase his stock for the whole year He knows the cheap 
est market and the pre\ ailmg rates of that commodity 
Besides all these advantages he am further fortify him 
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self by collecting infoimation as to the oil contents of 
tlie OCR ciop from different markets While pntchasmg 
he can insist upon purchasing the driest oil seeds 
Against all these advantages compare the position of 
the small oilman He cannot afford to purchase his 
stock for die year and has to purchase ea ery daj and 
even then on credit and naturally lie has tn go to the 
shopkeeper who alone can oblige him The best crop 
IS already purchased by the oil mills and it is only the 
inlenoi stock which remains available Since the price 
?lways goes up after the harvest, oil seedsdeteriorate and 
oil contents aic affected The result is tliat the small man 
pays lugh and gets bad article He not only gets less oil 
because his f-olhrm inefficient but he gets abo less on 
account of the bad seed that be is forced to crush 

The same is the case with the small tanner All 
good hides art taken away by the factories which can 
afford to purchase direcdy from the slaughter houses 
ot from big mecchaats I he village tanner can hardly 
purchase a few hides at a time and hab to be contented 
with whatever is available 

Similar is the case of the wool manufacturer Small 
man can neither afford to grade his wool nor can he 
afford to get tlie best article He has to remain contented 
with whatever is left In most cases he has to purchase 
the w Dist matciial at the highest price 

We can multiply instances but it is quite enough 
for our purpose It must be admitted that the small 
man has to w ork with inferior raw material and has to 
pav higher price than his competitor 

Take the case of leadaet trade bar! s mvrobalan and 
odaer articles required for tanning Thcj ate ail sold 
after adulteration and this adulteration is of many lands 
This bung so they do not beliavc the same way and the 
qualit) oftannedlcathcr differs for no fault of the worker 
In the manufacture of gold and siher thread, alloys 
of different ptopottion havetn be used and a guaranteed 
article IS not available with the result tliat the poor man 
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h-ts to suffer for the f'lult of the «!upplier In shellac 
niso T.dultciaoot\ witl* tnd other \rticics is terj 
common 

Instance'; frnm different industries may be multt 
plied to show that the small man has not only to pay 
mgiicr rates for bis raw- maCcnal but he does not get 
It m \iradultct''tcd form Thus the finished ^itticlc 
goes on dcicriorating m quality and adding to its 
cost Though the e'-pcnsiaencsa of tire material 
ma) be traced to his finanaal wca’aicss but the question 
of quality requires legislative help In foreign coun 
tries oni. can be sure of tiac quahtt as no adulteration is 
possible Thisjsmnowa} daetoiiicbonesn oftlie deal 
ers as tilings \;fcic as bad there as Uac) aie netc but the 
goacmmcius of those counoics saw that U\"» •acre enact 
cd and cffcctia cK carried out In Indn in tiac first pUcc 
hw s to protect the poor cannot easily be made and even 
when tlicj ate made tlicy remain ineffective Got cm 

ment can send to prison political workers* witli or with, 
out trial and can fiad sufhcient staff foe tins putposi^ 
but they cannot find wa\s and means to control thi 
dealers who plaj ha\oc m dcstroyihg the. quality ot an 
article N'Tlicn adulteration in atades w'lucb affects the 
physical condition of tlic people, is rampant and the 
government has not eared to stop it in spite of the 
pronouncemeats of Roval Commissions it seerni> to be 
a dream to o-pect any help in piotLCung the small 
man from the dealer 

In order to onkc anj law against adulteration 
effective samples have to be taken by ttiousands, 
standards of purity have to lie fixed and honest exe 
cutive officers have to be employed Offenders have 
not to be let off by simple fines but must lie seat 
to )ails to c-njoy the hospitality of government, unless 
this IS done th>ngs will never ueptove Government 
should take interest m the small man and should protect 
ilm from fraud and deceit 

Besides the above there 15 a general complaint 
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itbat ti-e Mumcipal Boards are playing havoc in des- 
troying our mdustcies They charge octroi duties 

' on raw material and do not allow rebate when the 
finished articles are sent out If rules are framed 
in this connection they are not admirustexed with 
sympathy It is a pity that Municipal Boards do not 
to lielp mdustries which are Lkely to make them 
prosperous We are definitely of opinion that the 
system of mditect taxation has oudived its utility 
and must be done away with If it is allowed to ce- 
ruam for some time more Government should frame 
special rules for the protection of industries 

(3) Under this category come some other arti- 
cles of ordinary trade Here too the small man has to 
contend against many obstacles All such material 
may be divided into two types — one indigenous and the 
other foreign As far as indigenous articles are con- 
cerned admeetation and high puces arc the main 
defects In the race for cheapness all type of rubbish 
13 miAcd and then adulterated arucles arc sold to the 
disadvantage of every body The worst of it is that 
the names of these adulterants are not even known, 
and their behaviout in processing cannot, dierefore, 
be antiapated An article may give good results an 
one case and in die other may prove to be quite hope- 
less It seems to be desirable, therefore, that steps 
should be taken to control the supply of the raw mate- 
rial and shopkeepers should be hcecsed for the sale 
of different articles and if even tiien anv of them sells 
-’dulterated articles his licence should be cancelled and 
otiicrv'jsc adequately punished 

Even in cases when the supply oiigmates from 
a Government or Govemmeut controlled concern 
Itself tilings are not at all satisfactory Take the case 
of minor products collected &om forests The 
method so fat adopted in different provinces is to auc- 
tion the annual produce to the highest bidders Arti- 
cles are collected cither under the duect arrangement 
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of the highest bidder or dirough such petty contrac 
tois If the contnetof happens to be interested m 
using the arodc himself it is ippircnt that he wiil uu 
hse the best qualit> lumscif and only sell the refuse 
Acim these articles are collected by the hbourer who 
IS pud for the. quantity he collects and not for the quality 
of material collected He, dicrcfotL, natuftllv is ua 
tcrcstcd in the amount of his collection and not at 
all in Its quality Adulteration in these products, 
thcrcjfotc, stares from its very source Out of the 
material so collected better quality is again putchased 
by big firms and the small mao is left AMth tiic choice 
of purchasing tlic xtorst of the refuse in the marict 
As the small man can only alToid to buy from the 
nearest market and m the smallest quantity possible 
the dealer from wliom he buys gcocrillv furtlier adul 
rentes the already adulterated article before he sells 
There arc a number of articles from the forest 
areas vluch come under the above category Let 
jus talc only two things— gums and the tanning mate 
* rial Different guius have different qualities and one 
cannot be substituted by tlic other A printer or 
cloth requites a different variety from the one re 
quired by the inkmal cr, while pasting requires quite 
a different vatieti Bark and other articles used a-s 

tanning mateiialhaie also different piDperncs and when 
they arc adulterated widi unknown articles it is clear 
that tlieir bchavioui cannot bo wlaat it ought to be 
And, thciefoic, an, industry m v hich these aruclcs arc 
used as chemicals cannot produce standard goods 
But if the forest department collects such articles 
its own supervision and emphasis is laid on qua ty 
small man \v ould. be coflsidctably helped 

In case of foreign made itticles tlungs are 
generally pure if they aie sold in original pacung 
any rate one brand is likely always to l^ha^'-e in 
same way Since small man cannot afford 
cha‘!e in original packing he is generally exploited an 
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c\ca foreign article'; arc sold to him ir adulterated form 
A £cv, chemicals if not properly stored Io''c their 
cfiicitnc) but a cottage worlcr cannot mvkc an cn 
cjuirj into that Somciimca on account o'" nev, dis 
cDvcnts aiuclcs thcm^cKcs arc changed and their 
method of use baa to be changed along with it Manu 
iacturers arrange to cNplun the new pfoauct to big 
factories at their own capeoac fotCN^mple, tbej supph 
free sample*; for trial and send their ow n chcm{';ts to 
demonstrate the u'tcfulness of die new article but they 
do not and cannot do so to the isolated cottage worV 
ers who are kft to learn the new process from the 
ordinary small dealer who himself cannot understand 
It and therefore cannot afford to guc ant help to the 
wort.'’r who pureha<cs from him He can pick up 
something from the adtertisement Jitcrature on die 
subject but unfortunatclj he is almo'^t alwats illiterate 
and cannot make am use of the aaailablc information 
sitnplN because it is in wanting 

"hvATec — ^Tlic cottage worker is ven poor and 
he has haidl) any assets upon which he can rely to 
offer as security ag^'inat credit He possesses ool\ his 
laboac He is so poor that he cannot I cep his pro 
imse Adaanccs made to him for produeme pur 
poses arc generally spent on his own daily needs He 
gets hope^sly i o debt and sheer desperation turns 
him into a fatalist He cannot believe that he will 
e\er see better days Hts earnings are so low that 
c\en by miserliness he cannot be above miseiy For 
want of monev he has to purchase his material at a 
high pnee He has no staying power and cannot sell 
m the best market He thus loses botii w-’} s 

Banks do not giae him credit Philanthropists do 
not help him He is therefom always driven to take 
adi ances from such dealers who besides charging a very 
high rate of interest supply the raw material at high 
pnees and force him to sell his goods to them at 
■considerably lower than current market rates Thus 
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■at every step he would like, to mike some money out 
o£ the hopelessness of the poor man Co opciame 
societies vere the only hope of Ins liberation but 
unforumatelv they hive gentnily filled 

We convinced that the outlook on life is 
the main cause of thi«; hopelessness If we. can once 
change his outlook daingb vill soon change This 
IS not the onlj country where thing*? are bad but even 
in England there was •' time -nlicn the arusan was in 
thv. same predicament If we once make him literate 
and replace his submissnc fatalism by a robust out 
look on life half of the battle will be won If we want 
to organise industries we shall have to pro\id<- money 
to them and at vert low rates 

We have clsewhctc dealt with the scheme for 
financing cottage industncs, here w c would only like 
to impress that m a less paying industry tlae rate of 
interest ought to have been lower but the ponr man is 
fortunate i? he gees credit even at ii% No industry 
can afford to pay such a high rate of interest much less 
an industry which has an organised competitor at 
every step 

V Technical hmUHp—^Xi these days of scientific 
discoveries and inventions the process of maaufactute 
daily changes Besides, fashions and w ants are not stable 
Such a rapidh changing v orJd, has no place for crude 
and primitive methods No worker can afford to go 
to foreign countries to learn up to date methods and 
to attend vocational schools wherein he should learn 
unproved methods of manufacture A few schools 
only have been started so far and even in them the 
teachers do not generally take a practical ■view, n6f is 
their Icno'vvledge up to date and therefore the workers 
do not pm their faith in so called <a.perts 

As soon as a new substitute for an article is made 
a large number of workers are tmovvn out of employ 
meat Whenever a new method of manufacture is 
evolved tlic cottage worker is hit hard Nature docs 
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not -w-ant to Lecp dive those -who do aot moTC £br- 
vard Some of out old tsori^crs and Indus tnes linve 
cireadF disappeared and others are (Lsappearing. 

ers iiave mo'=dv disappeared Small glass blotters 
do not esist \ liiage art of soap making i= bemg re- 
placed bv tie machine made so^p Oilman is living 
a precanous life Even m remote viliagea grinding 
!«; done bv small pover rmil*- KhancLans axe replaced 
b”- '^gar tactones so on and so torth It is oolv 
perhaps m. the tevoie trade that a gooa many old vork- 

Stfli 'survive. 

^e confes's that *>ome of them must disappear 
under anv condstioQ« but if proper goidancs and tech- 
nical knorcledge vould have been iirpaited, organised 
cottage vrorket vould have given a better S^t and 
votiid nave taken to ^mprovenents mote easily br 
adpastsag h.m^erlF to nev aicumstances In spite of 
hi'! nliteracf, conservatism and hi'* secretness ve axe 
«fure a great deal could be done to improve ^s lot. 
In erts vhich require more ciiemical knowledge than 
jnechamed coatnvcace, improvement is quite easr 
Even in mechanical methods «inall machines can be 
contrived to meet his small needs If some of tbe 
o^d mdustr-es e not died oat it is onlv the result of 
the hoggednesrs of the votliers tnem^elves vho pre- 
fceicd starvauoa lo taking to otiricr vralks of life 
It i>: only iQ a fev* cases that any outride help has been 
tendered to equip the votker, to fight his battle more 
eSaenJv 

SaeatiSc di'ccrvcnes have had far reaching effects 
oa toe methods of maanfecmre. There is no method 
D— vfaich thiS knotrledge is made available to our 
vorkmen nor anv arrangement vhich it can be 
made u^e of 

In other countries, dubs, associations and so- 
cieties o'" vorkers are formed vhere vrorkers talk and 
discos': tntiZ difficulties and try to solve them But 
tile Panchavas of our vorfaxnen rreet only to dis- 
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^cuss the outcasting of a pction for breaking the un- 
‘written rigid code of conduct of tlie society So c-iUed 
public or Government expects do hot generally talk in 
the language of the worker 'ind. therefore arc rightly 
treated as aliens Tlieix advice is always taken with a 
pinch of ^alt It is but ess<?utinl to make arrangement 
for collecting and disseminsitiiig scientific information 
amongst cottage workers Their conservatism and 
fatalism will soon disippctir if by introducing new 
methods wc better their lot 
'Y 'Efficicm — The effiaency of a cottage worker in 
output IS daily decreasing not because of Ins la/inessj 
but because lus ti\al lus improved bis tffiaency by 
osing a more effective machine or a new method of 
manufacture 

The Govemnaent tried to provide the weaver 
with improved tools and looms but we ate told that 
the conservatism of the people did not allow tliese to 
be used It docs not seem to be correct An inadent 
Will make it quite clear Id Madras improved looms 
wete provided for the wotkets with which the/ could 
turn out much more cloth per day than they used to 
prepare on their looms lot some tunc the introduc- 
tion was welcomed but by and bv the workers found' 
that they had to sell mote and this being diftcult they* 
could not earn even as much as tliey had been doing 
before They held a Panebayat and burnt all the looms 
and took to their old mediod Though it is an ex-, 
treme case but it clearly points out that the introduc- 
tion of a new macluxic or tool can only be adopted 
when Its consequences arc provided for Piecemeal 
improvements may not be u&cfiil and therefore be 
resented Wc require the best engineers and chemists 
to help him Engineers vhouid put their heads to 
gether to study punciples of up to date machines and 
try to work them on sm^ scale so that an effiaent and 
suitable contavance which tnav be within die means 
■of tlie small worker be eyolvtd Similarly the aiemivt 
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should teach the cottTjjc worket to follow the latest 
process of manufacture 

Daily wages of the artisans arc decreasing and 
sometimes it pays him to become an ordinary labourer 
It js a very bad state of aflairs We ace losing si died 
labour and losing a class of people who can prove an 
asset to the nation We arc adding to tire number of 
the unemplo}cd and tltus hastening the national crisis 
It IS a very serious matter and requires the attention of 
eacrybody 

Periodical cxlubmons and permanent schools 
for training arc good but artisans can onlj take ad- 
vantage of them if confidence is first created m them 
about their utility The first condition to attain our 
object IS that the gap bctwcco the CNpcrt and tlie 
■worker be narrowca and both of them arc brought 
to talk at the same lea cl Tlic •workers must have hill 
confidence in tlic e'qicrt and should place all thcit 
difficulties before him These sciiooJs and cvlnbi 
tions should also be the meeting grounds of the work 
etSs say where new improvements are shown and ct- 
plaincd, wiule their own difficulties are heard, dis 
cussed and overcome almost cterv weel 

(5) MatA.etin ^ — ^Tlus is tlie most important part 
of his difficulty If the article docs not sell or sells 
at a price which is unrcmanerative the whole orga 
msation fads The cottage worker desires to have 
ready cash and cannot afford to sell Ins goods m the 
best market Both the customer and the dealer take 
advantage of his difficulty ISiobody takes into const 
deration that if the cottage worker does not get a 
living wage he will be disturbed It is m public 
interest that he should be alive Had rve ap 

pcoached the ptobletu. from the above point of view 
things -would not have assumed a gloomy picture 
■^edonotfeeltbe problem is insurmountable but it has 
to be studied, analysed and solved and the sooner it 
IS done the better 
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iSI'iliatma Gandlu and the A]l India Spinnccs’ 
Association hnac given a fillip to Uiaddar and pro- 
\idcd T. living vage to many spinners and avcavcrs 
Tliough the numbct thus provided may not be tcry 
large hut that clearly shows the May la Kashmir die 
vhole organisation of wool workers is in the hands of 
this organisation and tlicj arc doing very useful work 
We wish that more attention should have been given 
to the technical side of the question and to advise the 
woricrs in thMr particular craft 

Generally three methods of sale arc adopted 
The first and foremost is that the cottage Morkcr sells 
his produce himself by hawking or by taking it to the 
market or to the penth Under such circumstances 
he cannot work for the days he goes out fox sale and 
if the loss in Ubout is calculated he loses much more 
than he would have lost if lus articles had been sold 
on commission basis Certam places may be speci 
fied where at an appointed time, artisans may come to 
sell tlieir wares and thus a regular marl et is created 
Or one man for a dozen aitisans may be appointed to 
sell tlieir produce and thus oil of them will not have to 
los e tlieir time and will get better price and the customer 
will hate fl a anew to choose \ ±om There are two 
mam thmgs which do not allow them to combine 
The first is their lack of faith m each, otlier and the 
second is tliat the proceeds of sale may not reach the 
producer as the sellei may appropriate the sales to his 
own account Besides a more serious difficulty is that 
the wotl man cannot afford to wait His daily wages 
do not give Inm enough and he can only work if nis 
products ate daily sold 

His financial weakness has forced him to sell"' 
his aiticle to the dealer The dealer wants to ev 
pioit him to the utmost and pays him the least amount 
under one pretext or another The workman is a bad 
calculator and at the same time he happens to be help 
less, and hence he loses in. the bargain 
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The 'il>o\e dinicuHic'’ hi%c forciLd the vorlirsin 
to 'igrce to t third method v herc-jn iht d«"igtt arid uic 
nniunti i ‘-applied h\ the dttkr tnd the ttorl m-'o 
ttorht for the hiter tmticr of ftcr if the dctler 

tvould ln\e ttkeu nn interest jn the vrti in this v >ula 
ln^e been 'i.n ide^l mi-lhoil 'ir»cl both the dealer ^I^cf die 
'’Uisnn t\uuld httc been gnmets Unfortunitdt , inc 
dcilcr looi s to Ills oxtn nirrmt self interest ind docs 
not til c 1 long nett Jnstt^nl nf iMnn liini i remu 
jicntivc It on cter^ turn u tots 

down labour costs for one dung or mother WTicn 
the V orkimn finds tbit the dtilcr in mid rush of 
ge ting thing*: cheap g.oCb on to cut his wigcs he 
begins to pEcpirc in inferior itticlc which results in 
further tcducuon of his •wit'es lire Morkmm gee 
ung less igiin make*' a soil worse piece md t,ct5 lesser 
suw This Mcious click on -and \ahs the good 
will of the indusiri md bang® it to ruin Ibis method 
IS followed i I >if h'ln But jf the deilcc til cs a s> m 
pathetic Mew discusses the dciails of the minuficturc 
?nd igtccs to provide tcxsomblu wage to il\c •” orl c* 
things’ will begin to unprove Ihc present mcdiod 
cannot be slid to be sitisfictory and docs not prosidc 
n tcmunciiusc wage to the cotngc worlxr We 
in India do not realise tliat onl> a well paid and satis 
fied -worknian puts forth good w orl Some co opera 
tive sales societies have been found to help the irtisans 
but unfortunately they 'ire guierilly manned by oflicials 
who pay more attention to xules ind regulations than 
to the practical running of die business Ihere are 
soma oUicr members of these co-operative societies 
who also art not conversant witla this work Spirit 
of real co operation is seldom created amongst the 
rpembets Unless intelligent workmen. ihcmscUes 
become roembtis of the orgamsation and look after 
their own affairs the sjstem can never succeed 

However, there are cettam inherent defects which 
are great handicap*’ m marketing these goods One 
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of the most setiotis defects is that these goods have 
not been standardised md markt-d so far 

Miii-made cloths beat numbers and marks by 
which a ccLtain type can be easily distin^ished from 
others Unless a cuatomet knows dchnitely what 
particular quality he is going to buy he can never be 
sure about its price If the goods of the cottage work- 
ers are standardised and a mark is assigned there wiU 
be little difificulty in maiLeiing the same This wiU 
requite an assnaation under which all cottage work- 
ers should be made to work and to whom all the 
pieces should come before thev arc marketed If 
they arc below standard, tliey may not be allowed the 
mark of efficiency and be sold cheaper as non standard 
goods A cercificate from a recognised association as 
to the quality of goods will go a great way to help 
marketing In ceitam articles wc may guarantee the 
quality by showing on the label the details of 
taw matcual used in tnem are told tliat at 

Bhmgat in Ahmadnagax district every piece is certi- 
fied by the Pftnch before it is sent for sale and this 
has worked very well We wish that a similar system 
should be introduced in every trade and be honestly 
followed This method wiU creaic a language of the 
market and then the customer will be willing to pay a 
higher price 

[The other defect is that some goods prepared 
in ^ttages lack finish found on those produced 
by factories Irrespective of packing some will have 
to be bleached, others may have to be sized and 
still others may have to be polished, but every 
workman, has wot the fiicilities A good finish of 
an inferior article sometimes brings better prices 
t-h?n the prices of a better but lU finished article 
In the case of metal polish may play a very 
great part In the case of woollen goods fuilmg may 
be an important process In cermm cases feltmg may 
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be cccessir^ In cnscs of glissxvaros 'inncaling miy 
be T. ^ crj important ptocc'iS but \ erj few blow ers can 
have the arrangement Bleaching m paper pulp 
before it is made into paper mat mal c a world of diffc 
rcncc in prices of the paper made from it In leather 
goods tarnishing or polishing or waxing mat be an 
important factor \\ orbman may not be able to do 
ail these witli adtantage 

Vlf finishing be done at one common place, the 
charge will be less and the articles will fetch a better 
pnee ) 

Generally articles made in cottages are considered 
Co be inferior and people try to pay low cc pnee for them 
This mcntaiitv must be reversed Public should know 
that every article made m cottage means national cm 
plojment and consequcntlv muse be paid a higher 
price If this is not done we will be threatened with, 
the menace of uncmplojincnt and the public will 
ultimately have to pay hcaailj for it Though we ate 
convinced that i£ the small and cottage mdustnes axe 
well organised and the necessary protection is granted 
they will be able to stand on tlicir own legs and ave 
need not be surprised if they successfiiUv compete 
with articles made in large factories vet we feel tliat 
these arucies deserve patronage 'When we have 
seen that cottage mdustnes provide more employment 
and they are the only escape from starvation, to the 
crorcs of our countrymen it is time that these indus 
tries be patronised by everybody 

greatest difficulty' complained against 
IS the octroi duty levied by the Rrunicipal Boards on 
the raw matenal and at times on the timshed goods 
and sometimes on both It is a pity that the people of 
urban areas do not want to tax themselves to provide 
amenities of life and levy indirect taxes and thus 
rum local industries It must be the first concern of 
the Provincial Governments to examine octroi rules 
and their schedule and lemovc all such things which 
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nil m the % 1 ' <{ the develop ijuii of mdustncb 
\'\t \xj<h {h t f CJre* dun *>i)d 01 ':uib jndiieci tivci Isc. 
aoeO'sUd Inu until jt js d me fKiroi tlufs sliould not 
.lid c. ^n nr ali. t p n^-ui 'nO dmultl not enp] Ic t!it 
indc tor Ik of ' fe'x cop.Kt shell •'tv nteded 
to mile rich mtn to Uad n luvurcus life Jo Jt'j 
tiun on tiu nv ninictiil or to cl iri,c mi export dutj 
On 'ifirlictJ i f f> i I \ ro i m principle I o •'ilow re 
hue ot n few innw i*; no rtcncdv «1 the wronp perpe 
tilted \'eh'o% the en»l"'ti’='nvcot. nnd ot time 
jnt oKed in gcitmj tm It rcb ict '•nd mosth the anioeiit 
ntoKc(5 !« not v ortli chiming it Ihis js n point 
which nn,«t K ji one into terj stnouilp/* 

J\ /: ItT —vtim uuluctncs m the tnunirp 
Insc Iw-cal died h; rtth'u fretj^ht U v' not the place 
to po into tilt dctaih of tin-? coni rover lal tjucstion 
Need wt (hat im addtnoa in frcipht adds to tnc 
co?t of tlic arijcit nbtilicr the frcirbt is levied on the 
ran nnternl or on the finrhcd ttondi A time Ins 
Come when spt.cii.1 transport rates lor r’w. nuternl and 
finished goods for different important centres of collage 
indo? fics he fi\cd and thus small and cottage indus 
tries be helped The micrcst of the indu tries should 
not be ''Ubordmitcd to tliat of the nilwa\s as in vogue 
but railvrav? must run for industries While Kailwavs 
reuucc their rates foi bii^ industries, tJic\ should 
first and foremost do <o for cottage industries 

It iS a co.nmon 1 nowlcdgc that goods clerks make 
several times of tlioir salaries bj illegal exactions and 
the higher officers have not been able to stop thib 
practice but as we know from our own u-pcncncc 
sometime they seem to be helpless in the mattei Such 
practices do not exist m other parts of the -world 
and it JS indeed sad that auch disgraceful things arc 
allowed in this poor countr) Big concerns 3nve to 
pay large amounts per month yet the incidt-ncc of this 
illegal gratification works out a small amount per piece 
or per imund, but for a s nali man any amount however 
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smail if added to the cost of manufacture makes the 
lartide very es-pensive In some cases the addition of 
freight ■works out as high as 50% Such a state of 
afian IS disgraceful and cannot he justified We wish 
this practice to stop as soon as possible The cul- 
■pnts can be safely detained in prison -without trial for 
long periods as they are fiir more dangerous to the 
public than political -workers Small industries -which 
do not cater for local needs cannot tlttive until tlie 
system, is done away with 



CHAPTER V 

STATE AID TO INDUSTRIES 

In the development of industries government of 
every country has played a very importint part- 
Financing research, providing education, regularising 
tiie industries and protecting them from foreign com- 
petition. are some of the well known methods emploved 
m other countries The Government of India did 
not recognise tins duty for a very long time and the 
dissenting note of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in 
flic Industrial Commission Report brings out m relief the 
handicaps of industries and me adverse actions taken 
by the Government from time to time to tlie detriment 
of our mdustrial development We are glad that the 
Government now has recognised this duty and is trying* 
though teluctintlv, to move m the matter 

After 1914 the Department of Industries has been 
created in some provinces and nou tlie development 
of Industries is a transferred subject Railways (trans- 
port), Control of import and export and levying tho 
duties thereon, exchange and currency are all tlie sub- 
jects under the Government of India This double 
control has been the greatest lundrance in the way of 
Nation Building Departments There is neither any 
convention not any statutory provision by wluch the 
Government of India may be made to agree to a 
certain course of action, if all the ptovmccs agree to 
introduce a certain measure of protection and help. 
Though such a thing will not have been of great help 
Inasmuch as the interest of different provinces would, 
have always differed and diey would have invariably 
disagreed to a joint action but in certain cases such st 
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officer IS considered to be suitable for tlie post and 
he too IS not allowed to remain there for long As 
soon as he gets acquainted With, the activities of the 
department he is transferred and the work is entrusted 
to another new man A person brought from execu- 
tive side loves red tape and naturally buries himself 
in the files of routine rather than doing any use;ftil 
ork 

If the Government really wants to do some useful 
Work, non officials who bave established tbeir repu- 
tation as good organisers and who have taken interest 
m. the development of industries bhould be appoint- 
ed on these )obs so that they may freely mix with the 
public and utilise their business experience for the good 
of the people Unless this is done there seems to be 
no chance for any appreciable development Afoney 
in suffiaent amount should be placed at the disposal 
of the Director and he must be left free to know the 
public opinion and respect die same Business 
and authority go lU together As long as the employees 
in the Department, including the Director himself, 
consider chat they are offiaals and not public servants, 
in. die teal sense of the term, no substantial gam will 
accrue 

There is another difficulty in tlie matter When 
exer shy difficult position arises the Government takes 
^sheltet imder one G>inniittee or another and the matter 
IS referred to them <7i tnfint,in> till the public opinion 
gets tired There have been many surveys and com- 
mittees but very little has ODme out of them It is the 
action that is needed, when wc have once stirted work 
experience gained will be the best gtude 

Industries cannot be an isolated subicct It must 
have the co operation of tlie di^erent departments 
Co operation, agnculture, tiansport, education, etc , 
are oh conneuted together Ja so many cases work 
■suffers for -want of co ordination Unnecessary delays 
retard the work and bring about waste and loss of time 
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and money Speedy metiiod of disposal is only possible 
when the officers think these mnlteis to be or national 
importance and attend to them ■with tlae promptness 
required 

If there avaa any hope of placing the cottage indus 
tries on their legs it uas the Co opetative Department, 
which could give piacucai hdp in their organisation 
The same remarks of want of special study and the 
transfers apply to the Co operative Registrar There 
is no consistent policy and secondly the business ex 
peticnce and skill required to see tlicse things through 
IS wanting Co operation and organisation require 
a study of human psychology It requires resource 
fdincss plucl and tact and also a grasp of tlie subject 
AH these qualities can only be acquired by experience 
and training But here too die work is entrusted 
to untrained men who generally prove to be failures 
In private service if a man is found to be unsuitable 
he can be discharged or transferred to another }ob, 
but not so in Government Department with the result 
that die inefficiency is writ large We seem to give 
preference to standard of education than to training 
required to execute a certain job We seem to forget 
that in certain cases higher education makes a man 
bookish and debars the incumbent from doing his duty 
in a suitable manner 

It IS no wonder that most of the schemes adopt 
cd from time to time by the co operative department 
have failed Below we give total number of w orkers 
m different mdustries along with the number of mem 
bers that have joined the co operative societies from 
"Bengal Review This shows the meagreness of the work 
done by the co operative societies in Bengal Work 
in other provmces is m no way better 
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Industry 

Totcl mip'ber of 
cottaff industry 
norljrs aeaged 
m tut if aiistjy 
(/ipprov ) 

Nmbsr of mm 
bers of co opera 
Uve production e? 
sale souielies 1937 

Handloom cotton v'eaving 

1,91,000 

J .705 

Cocoon rcaiinp; 

7 900 

I 158 

Bnss and bell mefil 

11,000 


Blacl smiths and other -work- 
ers in iron 

42,000 


Workers in leather (including 
shoemal ers) 


MS 

Carpenters 

7,000 


Manufacture of sugar &. mo 
lasses 

4,000 


Pottetj & Eatthenwaie 

4<>,ooo 

jO 


The report rightly observes that “the meagreness 
of the progress hitherto made by co operative 
organisations in the marketing of products should 
appear to be even more pronounced if the value 
of goods sold through various kinds of co operative 
institutions was compared with the values of numerous 
products purchased by production and sale societies and 
Industrial Unions (exclusive of tmik and paddy unions) 
■were estimated at Rs 15,138 and Rs io,joo respecuve 
ly, while the sales of the ptovmcial and co operative 
society during the same year were estimated at about 
Rs 66,000 ” 

To provide training. Government has done some- 
thing either by opening schools, peripatetic or Perm'! 
nent, or by providing special cqierts to advise in the 
improvements of cottage workem In tlie first place 
such an aid has been very meagre in comparison to 
the vast number of people emploved in cottage indus- 
tries and secondly it is not of die proper Lind The 
'very fact tliat generally the children of artisans and cot 
tage workers do not )oin these training centres nor the 
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adult takes into confidence the so called Government 
espcLts IS a cleat condemnation of the system It is 
not alvays true that the attaans being too poor can 
not afford to send their hoys to these institutes U 
It IS true, -w e can introduce the system of teaclimg at 
times ■when generally these children, have no v ork to 
do at home Further, tre may take a few intelligent boys 
of these artisans and pay them some stipend and send 
them back home after their tntmng This has been done 
in certain cases but students always try to join Govern- 
ment service ratlier than go back to their profession 
This aversion to work in profession shown by trained 
sons of artisans is a scaous matter and must be m* 
vesticated if we v ant to popularise these institutes 
To our mind there are two causes of tlus difficulty 
Firstly, the practical atmosphere which ought to pre- 
vail in schools does not exist and secondly, schools 
have not yet become the centres of research and en- 
tliususm which always counts for success We re- 
quire teachers who are not only interested in their 
salaries but more interested m their work and do not 
shirk to work with, then own hands 

There 18 no method for increasing the knowledge 
and experiences of tcacheis There must be arrange- 
ment to provide up-to-date knowledge of the market 
wherem articles are sold and so also the trend of fashions 
We have written more in this connection elsewhere 

We saw in Japan that whenever a traveller from 
outside sends his report or new designs and new sugges- 
tions or defects in the articles made m Japan such 
reports are attended to by the highest experts in the 
country Attempts are at once made to meet the 
criticism New articles ate prepared on those Imes 
and when that is done an attempt is made to manu- 
facture new styles and teach them in. tliese schools 
Thus the schools do not suffer the defect of pnmi- 
tiveness or in-^mtion but they always get a new life 
and remain alway s active nnd alive People m business 
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01 those who have made special study of these subjects 
ate asked to lecture from time to time and their e\ 
pericnce and knowledge is thus placed at the disposal 
of the schools Old boys who arc in trade or busi 
ness consider it to be their piivilege to come to these 
schools and give their experience to the students occa 
sionally In our case industaai schools are places of 
no interest as it were and they do not remain alive to 
the needs of the people 

At> regards equipment machines chemicals etc , 
they are badly wanting m many respects For research 
tlierc seems to be no collaboration witli research work 
ets They do not even get the up to date loiowledgc 
through journals etc from different countries or differ 
ent parts of tlie country It is not a place to cater 
into the details of education but we can say without 
hesitation that a lot of improvement has to be made 
in these schools before thtv can be of much use Their 
number must be increased and they must provide 
training in all the cottage industries worth the name 
m that district or province 

There is not suftiacnt propaganda amongst the 
artisans for these schools It is not the lectures or 
shows that are needed but tlie best propaganda will 
be to produce an article more attractive better finished 
at a cheap rate If a few artisans earn more through 
advice from these schools confidence wiU at once 
be created 

There ore only spasmodic attempts made Ly 
Government but no success can be achiev ed till a sys 
tematic plannmg is done in this connection 

The only method that appeals to us is the syste 
matic mvestigation of the possibihtics of develop 
ment How this should be done let us explain briefly 
here We i^st make a more detailed study of our 
imports"^ find out what articled out of “those can 
be manufactured in the country Sumlariy through our 
Trade Comtmsbioncrs and travdiers we should find 
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out articles which rnay be cosily exported 0\cr and 
above these we should get more details of our internal 
market All this will put us m possession of facts 
about the markets and consumption in the country 
Then we should moke a stud\ of the taw materials o\ ail- 
able for -manufacture of dicsc attnJes A furthcf 
study be made about the okill, talent, c^spenence and 
knowledge of our people Toking the above imesti- 
gouon into consideration w e should lind out as to how- 
best we can utilise the artisans for the manufacture 
of these articles In cose w here propaganda is needed 
to improve the qualit) of efficiency of tlie v orkcr it 
should at once be started If traimng m certain new 
or old industries is desired centres for the same be 
organised For the manufacture of new articles suit 
abre persons be employed to ctoive useful metuods 
of manufacture In cases where machinery, tools 
and equipment be available in foreign countiies, those 
must be imported and such sets be multiplied in tlie 
country All this requires large staff and expenditure 
but the information collected and the work done is 
bound to bring about suitable reward Revival of old 
industries or planting of new industnes will then be 
quite easy and success will be assured 

In order to keep our methods up to date we 
should have large number of travellers, travelling all 
oxer the countiy and abroad, and studying the taste and 
fashion of the people and also the method of manu- 
facture of diScrent types of articles They may pur- 
chase samples, tools, machines, (kawings, books and 
peaodicals and send them, to the organisation in -the 
country They may take photos, discuss things with 
business men of other countries and send thear periodi- 
cal reports There should be an organi&a-tion v ork- 
ing m the country to tabulate, analyse and utilise this 
roatenaj and keep informed die artisans concerned 
This organisation may issue pamphlets, periodicals, 
etc , in the vernaculars of the country to keep the arti- 
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■sans posted up to date 

Besides these tliere may be demonstr;Uoii parties 
-and triuung schools to impart education to the people 
from time to ume for bringing their metliods of 
manufacture up to date 

Arrangement for the supply of raiv material at 
controlled prices and marl ctmg of goods should also 
be made Loans at reasonable rates of interest be 
available for productive purposes The work of 
advertisement should also be done by Government 
boda by opening enapotmms and museums and also by 
publishing advertisements m the papers Control of 

E roducuon not below a certain standard will have to 
e maintained Government should fuidicr see that 
articles required by government departments arc only 
purchased from cottage industries and workmen ate 
always patronised and encouraged 

Suitable rewards to artisans may occasionally be 
given Aid or cheap loans miy be granted to struggl 
ing artisans Ic is a pity that money provided under 
the Reserve Bank Act has not been utilised for the devc 
lopmcnt of industries though a provision for it has 
long been made 

If all the provinces combine m die above p lannin g 
duphcation may be avoided, resources and experience 
may be pooled and foil use of the existing facih 
ties may be made Japan and Chma ha-\e already 
given us a lead m the organisation of cottage and small 
scale industries and if we make foil use of their contri 
vances and organisation we con industriohsc our country 
in a very short period Machmes, tools and eqmp 
ment "Wth advantage may he purchased in the first 
Instance and. then their modification and multiphcation 
according to our needs and lequirements may not be 
at all difficult Tins will prove to be the quickest way 
of development 

During the War fodia mode no less sacrifice than 
any other country and wc think we are entitled to 
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Utilise the sl-ill and expert Lnowiedge both of Germany 
and Japan Why can’t experts from botii these countries 
be brought here to teach us die maDufacture of 
different articles ^ Similady there shouJd be no hitcli 
to import suitable tools for the manufacture of differ- 
ent articles 

V/e hope if the above hue of attack is follov^ed 
■we con occupy tlie same position as Japan did in our 
internal market before the War 



CHAPTER VI 

PROTECTION OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

There -was a time -wiico Eoghnd heheved m fre-e 
trade and ridiculed the idea ol lestrictine; imports 
though she herself had built her mdustries hy leyH ag 
tariffs against _foteign imports We cannot forget 
the action taken against Indian exports to England 
Wlien a country becomes strong and well-organised 
It IS easy to preach the doctrine of equality But ju&t 
before Ae War England herself, let go the principle 
of free trade, had to adopt the pohey of protecting nef 
own industry against other countries Be'ydes Ei^- 
land which was tlie first to develop in foreign trade, 
every country of Europe and that of United States of 
Amenca built her economy on protection and there 
fore raised high tariff waUs against other countries 
Though Indian economists and die leaders of public 
opinion have always favoured protection yet it is only 
In very fetv industries that the Indian Government 
agreed to give itlief Iron, steel and sugar indus 
tries can be pointed out as instances which have devel- 
oped only due to protection Cloth -was alao protect- 
ed against Tapanese coropeUtion before the present 
War Dunne the War the Government announced 
that they will extend protection to new industries which 
may be developed during -die Wat and we entertain 
every hope that tlie gov amneat will keep their promise 

It IS a recognised fact that for the development 
of every new industry protccuon is a necessity we 
do not want to dilate upon this -very important ques- 
aon and would like to take it for granted tliat protec- 
uon will be provided for whertv ct it may be necessary 
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When, big mdustties like sugar, iron and cloth 
require protection, cottage mdustties ■witli ei.tremelv 
limited scope and capitd leqmte both nursing and 
protection When big industnes themselves took ad- 
vantage of protection and have developed simply on 
account of it they cannot deny the same ptmciple to be 
extended to cottage industries As we have said else 
whete cottage industries are of national importance m 
asmuch as only through them and them alone we can 
provide out population with means of employment 
It is, therefore, essential that all known methods of help 
and protection should be allowed to succour cottage 
industries Unless this is done cottage industnes 
cannot develop and without them a large part of the 
population will have to remain poor and starving — a 
condiPon which no country of the world can tole 
rate 

iProtection in the cottage industnes wiH take, 
however, a different shape They have to be protect 
ed from three sides, firstly, against foreign competi- 
tion, secondly, against big mdustnes and thirdly, against 
«£ploitation by capitalists Let us erplain oil these 
types of protecuoa in more detail 

Details of protection from foreign countries are 
very well known and the government is committed to 
this principle We are quite sure that the new govern- 
ment, when It begins to function, will take 'x still longer 
view and wc hope and believe t h at it will try to do its 
utmost to extend this pimciple to a still greater extent 
Secondly, mdustnes developed durmg the War should 
not be allowed to die There are many such Indus 
tries But out of them cheraicai, phannaceutical and 
biological industries have developed on a cottage 
scale and they must be protected We are sure big 
industrialists will not try to take these industries awav 
from, the domain of the small man to their own arrange- 
ment and thus will not deprive him of the means of 
his liveUhood 
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We arc sure that tiie eaturc country 'will be oi: one 
mind so ftr as protection against foreign imports is 
concerned be it in favour of big industries or cottage 
industries Wc on our parts expect the big mdustaa- 
hsts to fight the battle both of then own and that of tlie 
small man. 

Protection, against big factories is rather a ticklish 
one Before VjC ptocced a question may pertmendv 
be asked, viz , Docs there exist a competition be- 
tween the big ana small industries^ If it is so, is it to 
tlie advantage of the countcy that no further itnptovc- 
ment be made^ Will it do any good if the entire work- 
ing be left in the hand of tiic cottage worl^ei who is 
not only slow in adopting improvement but is utieiiv 
conservative, orthodo'^ and opposed to change Jus 
primitive and crude methods It miv be argued and 
perhaps vert' plausibly that big industries are notlung 
but a method of iD.'ptoverpent on. cottage industries. 
All industries in tlie beginning start on a cottage scale 
but by continuous improvement they become big-scale 
indusuics If wc oncu adopt the prinaplc of piotec- 
tion against bi^-scaie industries we pbee ft premium 
on mcmcie^>, backwardness and primitive and etude 
working Surclv noboay would like lus pountry to 
continue to follow backwtifd, out-of-date metKods> with- 
out taking full Advantage of die latest inventions and 
discoveries of the world 

Those who beheve isv ilahattna Gandhi’s doc- 
trines about machinuy may say that if pic-macluncry 
method of living gave them, more happiness, 
more contentment and better moral outlook of hfe 
why should one fight shy of these arguments Cut 
down your needs and the exploitation of one coun- 
try by another will cease There will be no rush tor 
annarpents and eaerybody -"Ul lead a fat: better life 
than what it is led to-dav There will be no necessity 
of wars and the need for the invention of tlie atomic 
bomb -niU never arise Aftar all V'lping away of more 

6 
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tikan. 2 lacs of people most of T^hom were not belligerents 
by a single bomb is not a desiiable tbing Such, and, 
perhaps, still worse, things will happen Perhaps, the 
50 called scientific world w ill end Ltself bv its own science 
After all, it is a waste of hmiian energy to produce 
children and then send them away to serve as canon- 
fodder This mad rush for colonies and the enslave 
meat of the people of other countries along with the 
cry of democracy and condemnation of aggression is 
nothing else but a fraud and chicanery against humanity 
After all, the ideal of humanity cannot be its ovn des 
truction l;Jot can it be the enslavement or the ex 
pioitauon. of those who are physical^ or motaliv 
weak by the compatahvclv stronger (jne expected 
better handling of man by man than has been displayed 
in this '^ar In the make up of modem science and 
discovenes we see nothing else but misery all round and 
it seems the time is coming when the world will be des 
tioyed by its own inhabitants through atomic bomb 
or something mote destructive The prinaple of 
'might IS right’ is -m animal mstinct and not a human 
rationale of soaety Hare few wants supply them from 
natural sources as far as possible and be contented and 
happy Do not exploit otliers but do not be exploited 
either, and if the exploiter does not willingly wiihdraw, 
do not resist physically but non co operate or by sym 
pathy with your enemy win his heart and cruelty will 
disappear from the world 

The above argument is a mixture of religious, 
social and economic ideas blended together Our 
province being only ccodoieucs wc can discuss these 
things purely on an economic plane, and therefore 
will simply end by saying that there is nollung wrong 
m a weapon but die mistake may be in wielding 
■die some A S'word may be used to shed tbc blood 
of an innocent person as -a ell as of a dacoit and a mur- 
derer But thesword jsafmbetterweapon than a stone 
and one s own clatvs Amcmtics of hfe seem desir 
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able to every man There is a natural mstinct to desire 
them That being so it does not stand to reason that 
the people of any country who actually use tlie aeto 
planes should, not try to manufacture them After 
all man was born an ammai but he was not satisfied 
with that life alone and spurted b\ dissatisfaction he 
went on progressing till he started to grow wheat and 
plant fruit and build houses so much so tli it now no 
body can say where he is going to stop If aeroplane 
IS unnatural, agriculture is also unnatural and so is the 
bullock cart If the exploiracion of man bv another 
man is bad, why should die exploitation of one animal 
by another be tolerated ? Toi, after all, man is also an 
animal 

We take it for granted that most of us or at least 
the majority of us bebeve that science can help a 
great deal to idd to the amenities of life That being 
eo, we take it foe granted tliat we do want to take fuU 
advantage of the modem scientific discoveries and 
inventions 

Then the question will arise as to why we should 
not adopt the American method of mass production and 
say good bye to the cottage industries once for alL 
If we had a vast country bke America with about one 
fourth the population of what we have in this country 
we might have differed in tlie method of the e^^ploita 
tion of other countries and in that of creating huge 
cartels and monopolies but certainly wc would have not 
objected to mass production In a sparsely popu 
kted countiT labour saving machinery is welcome and 
bemg conducive to the good of the people it should 
be uuUsed But in a country which is very densely' 
populated, where poverty is rampant, where the stan 
datd of living is a erv low and whom labour is perhaps 
at Its cheapest, will it not he criminal to utilise heaw 
machinery and then turn unemployed into tlie idle ones ^ 
After aE maclimery and m\ entions are for man, and man 
is not for them If we still bdieve, and wt tiiink we 
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1 should, that man. is higher than machine, then, we shall 
have to adopt means and methods which will keep the 
machine as a servant of humamty and not the master 
of It If we once agree to this argument all wlnt has 
been said agamst cottage mdustnes will be overruled 
After all such a huge population w hich remams un- 
employed and whose number will mciease rather than 
decrease bv the introduction of big mdustnes, cannot 
be supported by chanty or by dolls nor it is desirable 
to create a moral defeatism which is the natural conse 
quence of chanty l^eople do not w ant chanty and most 

of them, would prefer starving to begging They want 
work and it IS the nation's task to provide them with it 
Government is notlung else but an instrument of the 
nation’s wdl Tint being so there is no rojal road to 
oe follow cd by all the countries of the w orld Every 
country will have to evolve its own mediod This 
IS why we have dealt with tins point at great length 
in a pre\ lous chapter 

Lot us c'siniiac a bit more dcfimtclv whctliei by 
adopbng cottage industries as out ideal we really put 
the hands of scientific clock back '^hen wc start 
big mdustnes nc have only a few dozen persons \t 
the top M hilc V. c employ working labour bi thousands 
T her repeat the same process day m and day out xv ithout 
using thcLT intelligence or common sense After tliat 
worl IS oxer they get so exhausted that thc\ do not at '■il 
desire to tal c to any cultural activities Even if some 
of tlicra are lett xx ith "^omc energy there are no occasions 
for them to div ert it uscfullv Besides this vc create 
a cios' of people XI ho if deprived of ftetory emplox- 
ment cannot but seel the same again Trom human’ 
point ofxiexi V.C Tcillvl ill the initiative IQ the Kbourci 
Suppose xtc provide the people with bread, but, docs 
a. li\c bx bread alone ^ No li is indeed a sad 
spectacle ro see a labourer m big factories xiherc he is 
nothinr mnic ilym a part of the m chincrv itself He 
V arks and behaves hi c a madimc If intelligence or 
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common sense is used it will inviriTbly spoil the trick 
Tnd the factory will suffer A manager will not like 
that idea at all If readers take the trouble of studying 
the history of factory development m England and 
other countries they will at once be convinced of the 
above arguments For ) ears the labourers would not 
leave their own homes md would not go to the factories 
They would not work m them as then liberty was 
destroyed and theieforc they preferred smaller income 
than, they could get in factories It was only gradually 
i^that tliey succumbed to the temptation In the case 
of cottage industry we take the scientific discovery and 
mvention to tlie ordinary man We widen the horizon 
<!>f his intellect We make him selfrebaht, liberty- 
loving and house enjoving We make lum more cul- 
tured and master of his own affairs Common sense of 
the people is more developed and modern knowledge is 
made more easily available to the average man through 
cottage industries, for wc thus create an inquisitiveness 
amongst the ordinary people The children of the 
nation have a better and wider outlook as tliey see ail 
round new arts and crafts run on tlie most modern 
scale If everybody would have taken to big industries, 
a weiver would have become au oxdmary labourer 
performing a certain monotonous duty unthinkingly 
and thus would have lost all Jus initiative 

If you once allow that a [cottage weaver should 
also take fuU advantage of the ciiemicai ano mecnanical 
principles and processes aU objections raised abo\e wiE 
disappear Had we advocated cottage industries of the 
type of handicrafts only it would have been otherwise 
But we believe in employing all the scientific Icnowl- 
edge emplojed in running big industries minus the 
enormous amount of capitd and huge machinery We 
wish to brmg the highest chemical and mechanic il 
principles to the aid of the ordinary man which the big 
industrialists in India do not even care to understand 
So far the big industrialist has only been investing his 
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capital in importing big machinery and starting new 
ventures with, the help of the foreign manufacturer and 
thus there is very little knowledge that comes through 
big mdustries In spite of the fact that for more than 
fifty years he has been usmg textile machinery he never 
nsked his money to manufiacture it m India Though 
the sugar machinery is foil of verv crude and huge parts 
which can easily be manufactured yet he has always been 
trjmg to import them from abroad Ordinarily big m 
dustnahst unfortunately beheves in making his money 
and does not believe m enterprises where research, dis 
covery or invention is needed He has not cared to spend 
money on research or improving his method of manu 
facture It does not mean tlm wc condemn all the people 
down right but a majority of the people believes in easy 
methods of making money and does not care in the spread 
ofknowicdge Thetearcccrtamly very many exceptions 
States have certainly done a. lot m research and during 
the "Waf they have shown what can be done in the way 
of manufacturing new types of articles There are some 
others also But in, such a big country then number is 
very small and not worth poosideration Readers will, 
therefore, agree that it does not lie m their mouth to 
place the above argument against cottage industry 
We have advocated the Japanese method of cottage 
industry where the principles, applicable \to the highest 
machmery have been introduced to small industry and 
have even been improved upon by eliminatmg the spare 
parts Wherev et it had not been possible to do so they 
divided a process into two or more stages so tliat one 
could be Worked on a big scale and other On a cottage 
scale But where it had been, found to be absolutely im 
possible io a orL on a snail scale, wholly or partially, thev 
didit onabig scale Indomgsowc take the most modem 
scicntiSc knowledge to every cottage worker and smee 
small machmes come to be demanded in large numbers 
wc introduce a class of people who manufacture small 
machines and thus cultivate a high standard of intelh- 
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gcncc This being so we cinnotbc iccused of destroy- 
ing the class ot intelligent worker employed in the cru^e 
or pnmifive method of m'lnufacturc 

Now the lE'im argument being disposed of we have 
to c'itablisli that there CMbts in unfair competition be- 
tween big and small industries Avoiding marshalling 
facts on tlus point Ictus quote from the well known “Rc- 
I port of the Bombay r conomicondlndustrial Survey Cotn- 
j mittecs of 153? }o ' presided over by one of the biggest 
mdustrnlists and business men of India, Sir Purshottam 
Das Thakur Das Kt Fortunately he is one of the signa- 
tories to the Bombay Plan and his moderate and sympa- 
thetic a icM s are u ell known We have the privilege of 
personal acquaintance with him and we know that evety- 
oody m the country holds him in lugh esteem so fat as 
industaal questions ore concerned We attacli very 
great importance to this Committee’s views as Bombay 
IS tlic most industrially advanced pcoamcc in India, and 
therefore tlic readers will excuse us if we quote this 
report rather in evicnso Here as the relevant portion 
of the report — 

"Cettagz industries and laigc'scak indusincs—QriZ of 
the questions referred to us u as the relation of cottage 
industries to large scale industries There is no doubt 
that sercral I?rge scale induslrics do compete with 
several cottage industries and many cottage wotLetb 
resent this competition The handloom weaver com- 
plains of the mill, the cartm iter and cart driver complain 
of the bus, the potter complains of the aluminium factory 
and the brass and copper avotkex complains of the fac- 
torv-made brass and copper utensils But the existence 
of tills competition should not make us forget tliat there 
still arc, even m the ease of articles where there is com 
petition, special markets of cottage products where the 
latter can easily hold their own Then tlierc are com- 
modities in the production of which the cottage 
mdustnes are especially suited sucii as gold and silver- 
waie, lacquered avare, cmbcoidery, cane work of various 
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kinds sandil wood and ivon carvings, production of 
fane's articles from fibre and a number of art crafts, 
the cottage worker -u ho JS engaged in the production of 
these commodities has no quarrel \Mth large scale 
industries Finally there ire some cottage industries 
which not only compete with large scale industries 
but are actually dependent on the c\istcncc of the lattei 
Some examples of such industries arc tape making 
bobbin making motor cushion making, rnanufactute 
of leather articles requited b'^ calico printing on null 
clotli There are also a number of serv ices \\ hich hav e- 
folio-wed in the wake of large scale industries paracuKrly 
tliose of repairs which gne whole time employment 
to a number of w hat may be described as cottage workers 
It will appear, therefore, that there need not be an) fiinda 
mental conflict of interest between large scale industry 
as such and cottage indu^ti) and tlie prosperitr, tlie Ft 
ter would not nccessaril) mean the decline of the former 
It -will be the business of tlie Indusuies Departments to 
explore ail the possibilities for the establishments and 
expansion within the province of those cottage Indus 
tries which do not compete with large scale industries 
It IS also possible to combine large scale methods and 
manufactuiewith some cottage processes such as factorj- 
made splints and veneers accompanied bv match making 
as a cottage industry as in the I^tadras Presidency 
Possibilities of this kind also be mvestigated by the In 
dustnes Departments When all tlushasbeendone,how 
ever, there is no doubt that there shall still remain a large- 
industrial field ■where there is short competition between 
-the product of cottage mdustries and those of large scale 
industries This is parttlcuarly trueof the textile industry 
Representatives of the Bombaj and Ahmadabad Mill 
O'wners Associations attempted to prove by reference to 
statistics of mill production imports and the estimated 
handloom production etc , that the orgamsed cotton 
textile industry was mainl-y competing -tvath the pro~ 
ducts of similarlv organised foreign textile mdustries 
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■and not with those of the local handloom T'caaers 
II c an uii iblc to acctpi ih’S coiJhnt.oh m ioio Thin ts no 
doubt that thf mil jitoduet, nbetlier w‘J cited or ludtffuous 
has ice’, sttrdil) cnciOaebvig on nhat tisid to be the 
haifjloom vcaiirs prestive otid the tiosf nceni e-^ampk 
of such p iie/iitHon ts tbe peld of » emu's clothing Its 
tna^ be true that tlie mills ate not malang saris and 
Lhins Cvtctlj of the land vi'hicli the h^dloorub itnlvC, 
but thev arc certainly making sans and bodice cloth 
arhich atornen for \arJ0us reasons take to wearing m. 
preference to die hondloom \aticly The representa- 
tives of the various handloom weavers’ associations such 
as those of Maharashtra Weavers’ Association, Karnatak 
Weavers Association llie Industrial Co operauve 
As'ioaation, Ahmadnagac The Industrial Co operame 
Association, Hubh, etc , bitterly complained of tins 
competition and some of them suggested the imposition 
of a duty on mdi cloth white others pleaded for a statu 
tot) division of the textile marketbetween the mill indus- 
try and handloom weaving industry We arc unable to 
consider tbe suggestions in detail and make our recom- 
mendations thereon because we ate convinced that un 
less povCE is obtained to control import effectively 
any such acuon may result in benefit to neither the 
local handloom weaving industry nor the local mill 
industry Moreover the organised mill industf) is not 
located onlv in this province and any acuon taken by the 
provincial government may only result in loss to the 
local mill industry without any advantage to the hand 
loom wcaa ers Finally, all such acaons restricuve, in some 
measure or other oC the activity of large scale industry 
inevitably raiae inter provincial and. inter state questions 
V hich cannot be solved by the unilateral action of the 
single provincial govcintnent In our opinion the ques 
tioa of regulating the activities of large scale industries 
particularly the textile industrv vriuch compete with cot 
tage industry is a subject winch cannot be deaded upon 
by the Bombay Government alone and we tecommend 
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thattlusquestionbeieferredby the Bombay Government 
to a speaal conference of the representatives of the 
Goiemment of India and other Provinces and State 
Governments m the country and the Provincial action 
should follow the hnes of an agreed policy that such a 
conference may adopt We would like at the same time 
to record our opinion that in case powers are obtained to 
control imports as suggested above and an agreement is 
obtamed from the other provinaal and state governments 
on the matter of the regulation of large scale industry 
competing with cottage industrv* some regulation of tlie 
kind referred to above particularly a division of the 
market accompanied by a duty if necessary to prevent 
the encroachment of the miU market into the handloom 
market offers a possible solution We think, however, 
that the whole question should be examined in all its 
various aspects by the conference the convening of 
which by the Bombay Government ve have recom- 
mended above ” 

Italics should be marked (The italics in tlie above 
are ours ) Let us first make it clear that we do not agree 
as to what has been said about the legitimate scope 
■ of big and cottage scale industries Cottage industry 
has been m existence for a very long time and the big 
industries have only recently usurped their functions 
and therefore, it is but necessary that tlie big scale 
industry should show thur justification In India if 
there is scope for cottage mdustxics to exist there 
IS far higher scope ibr the big industries to estab 
lish themselves in manufactures of articles pro- 
duced bv cottage industries But if thej want to 
encroach upon the market which is rightly the domain of 
cottage industty they cannot be looked upon with 
fat our The sympathy of the public will aivays be 
With the worker and he should always be protected 
a-gainst the capitalist 

However, it has been admitted that encroacliment 
docs exist and someaction m that connection is called for 
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The biggest industry is that of the textiles and it is 
there that the encroachtneat is being made It is neces 
sary to provide tm o separate marLets for both, and tlie 
big factories should be prohibited to make goods pro 
duced by die cottage 'wotkeis ffaere should be a simple 
and cheap hre to register designs rtith the Collector of 
the district and if once registered such a design should 
not be allowed to be copied by mills It is true that 
the prohibition of manufacturing certain goods by big 
factories can only be effectively earned out by tlic Centre 
and we have proposed at another place that there must 
be a department of the central government directing 
and protecting cottage industry Things which are 
made by cottage industry should not be allowed to 
be made by laig factories Since the government has 
already decided to control the location of big factoacs 
there we presume some sort of Ucensmg wiil be m 
troduced on behalf of the centnl government If it 
18 SO intended it will not at all be difficult to restrain big 
industries from encroaching upon the field of cottage 
workers They can be refused permission if they do not 
agree India is not a country which may be said to be 
well industrialised There are thousands of arucles which 
ate not made in the country, let the big industriahsts 
inve t their money m the production of these articles 
latliet thm encroach upon the domain of the cottage 
worker 

There ate two other types of organisations against 
■which the cottage -wotker must be protected From shop 
keepers who provide raw material and purchase finished 
articles and secondly those who employ the artisans 
ns workers either on wag^ or pay them on the basis 
of the amount of work dene Genetaliy the latter 
method is adopted Fiona inimstigation. it has been 
found that the first method is more dangerous than the 
other In thtir interim report on marketing of cottage 
industry products (September 1959) the committee found 
that the shopkeeper uy advancing raw material and get- 
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ting b-ick finished nrticlc miJcs 1 profit of ?o% on his 
investment It is i \cr) high nit oi profit nn<3 docs not 
include the interest ihu he ch'»fgc'i over nnii 'ibovc this 
profit In the second ense the wages ate so meagre 
that the wor! cr has to orl ] ut hours Inch ad% crsch 
nffccts both the qiiaht} of the product and die hc'’]th 
and cfiicicncy of the people unploved Cottage v orl cr 
must be protected from l)oth tvpcs of exploitation 

In the ease of the shop! cepets v. ho sell raw material 
to tlic cottage worhen and purchase tlic finished goods 
from them licensing of dealers mat be introduced and 
tlie licence holders should be asked to maintain all their 
transactions »n M tiling Dailj rates of raw matcri'd 
and the price at u India finished arodc is purchased 
and sold maj be exhibited This vill lessen tlic abuse 
to some extent Inspectors ma\ be appointed to protect 
worl ers engaged on wages and rules nn> be made for 
tmpioMng then condition But aU these metiiods will 
only bo palliatives and cannot temedv the ctil 

We have git cn separately the metliod of at oidmg 
the above abuses and therefore need not repeat the same 
ovei again here 
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No Govemment m modem times is wortli the name 
•which does not make provision for unemployment In 
every country hinds for the purpose of giving dole to 
those v,ho do not Snd "worC 'ire creited Eisutancc 
against unemployment is introduced But so far nothing 
has been done by the Government m tins country 
Perhaps the Government consider itself to be incom 
petent to provide -work for croics of people who remain 
unemploted Add to it the vast number of those who 
ate simply partially emploved It has been estimated 
tliat people living on agriculture gcnciaily runam 
unemployed foi a period \arying between three to sis 
montfis and the landless labourers remain unemploy 
ed m some cases for more than six months Then 
there is another huge population of those working m 
industries (cottage) -nho are every day thrown out of 
employment ^ho should find work for these people 
IS the main question ^ 

Illiterate people, poor and untesoutceful, cannot 
be e-qiected to soive this problem, nor the rich will be 
■willing to share then wealth with them Big indusmes, 
even if started, cannot give employment to such a huge 
population What is the remedy and who is to discover it? 
To dream of raising the standard of living of the people 
who have no standard at all looks to be a huge joke cut at 
the people’s expense To provide crimmats m jail with 
food and clothing and to neglect those \vho are innocent 
and -wiliing workers is to mate people to commit crimes 
Theft and robbery is the result or natural urge to save 
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’ one’s life from nakedness and starvation Not to pro- 
vide -work for the people and only to provide it when 
they commit crimes is a cnmc against humanity 

If once it is decided that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide work Cot the people, half the battle of 
removing poverty is won It is a pitv that neither the 
Government consider it to be their duty not the leaders 
of public opinion create an agitation for it and they still 
deceive themselves to think that they can raise the stan- 
dard of the masses 

Recently the Government have issued a communi- 
|que on the question of nationalising some of the 
industries Such a move has been adversely commented 
upon by ladustnalists But if the Government had 
decided to nationalise cottage industries nobody would 
have obiected and tive Government would have caught 
the imagination of everybody We are sure, the Gov- 
ernment know their limitations and their resources 
and capabilities They have seen that, even, for a 
few lacs of demobilised soldiers, they are quite unable 
to provide suitable work though a great fuss has been 
made over this question From the htde wc know, the 
Central or the Provincial Governments find themselves 
unable to solve this problem To employ them in 
building work is no solution If they have not been 
able to solve the problem of the soldiers, will the Gov- 
ernment take up the uphill task of employing the 
cottage worker by nationalising industries ^ 

we may be permitted to point out that tiie national- 
isation of cottage industries is far more easier than to 
provide work for the demobilised soldiers Tn the first 
place the cottage worker genetallv knows his job and 
IS interested m. his own work. His willingness to remain 
where he IS, is a great asset In the case of a demobilised 
soldier, he has neither the necessary skill nor he has 
any future plans to follow one profession or the other 
Secondly, die cottage worker is already leading a miser- 
able life and gets very little to keep hib body and soul 
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together A little orgTnisrtion or guanntee for lus occu- 
Ipition wall prop him up and he will be satisfied and be 
grateful to those who help him Demobilised soldiers have 
come mostly from agricaltural classes Their standard of 
living has been raised during Uic War and now they are 
not likely to remain satisfied with their old standard 
' Thirdly, whatet tr llie attistns produce, there already 
exists T demand for their goods and a little organisation 
and advertisement will help them to remain m their 
profession Fourthly, tliey can provide for thcic own 
tools ind equipment to begin with and will be willing 
workers in the hnk that the Government deade to 
forge for them Fifthly, they are still being forced and 
exploited either to work in the Kaikbanas or m tlieit 
ow n homes for the Karkhaaedor They will welcome 
to work for tlie Government, if dicy are assured of 
ri^Iar work Lastly, there already exists an organisation 
ot some sort in some of the mdusttJcs in different 
provinces where either the co operative societies are 
working ot somctioiag else is arranged Government 
servants know manyof thedeuils of these industries and 
there will be no dmiculty m natiombsing the same 
"When Govemment experts go about, write reports 
and suggest improvements, they, m ft way, admit that 
there is a field foe the articles manufactured They also 
seem to think that improvement m the method is also 
possible What is required is simply to provide money 
fox the organisation and to take the industries up as 
going concerns Here is a chance for the Government 
experts to take the matter up and show to the world 
that Indian Government can show its capability in 
construction and can prove its worth in peace, what it 
has already prov ed in War 

During the War Govemment collc-cted and spent 
money m astronomical figures If Govemment keeps 
up the taxation at this level for a year more tiie money 
so reihsed will be more than enough to orgamse at 
least some of the most important cottage mdustnes 
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Government ofTicnU Ime 'icquirctl some 1 no\^5cdfe m 
pcuinp unr 'iimlcs inmurictuftfl Nf)\/ let tbvnj 
enter lor the jucdv of mil populuror Jiusvjluibic 
CNpericncc should noi he lost Of covir c., durinj, the 
'A nr there c si* ted n dcn«nU nnd it w r so urpe,it ihnt 
even V loA stnnd'iti.l v? is icccplnblc When nn 

mdiisiin IS mtionnlistd the vorj trs cm ca^dj be forced 
to pindurc onl> ’ttndnrd poods 

It mnv be snid lint pltccs of mnniiftcturc cnmiot be 
cnsily provided Jn '“uch n slmri pewod md if the \iorkcrs 
Tcn^nin ns isolated units thtj cionot bt supervised cnsil) 
*I his docs not seem to benn mvupcnljlc tmhcuUt Icm- 
ponrj nrevnpemems mn) btmndc is thev vc-rc mostly 
done m the circ of nuhtirv prodocuon But there docs 
not seem to be in) necessity to force the 'xorl cr to 
Icive his nun bone Hcmt> be ilJow cd to tv ork inlus 
owncotUgc When the purdnscvnli be 1 Govcnimetit 
monopoly htcen ccmwlj be forced onlv to produce 
stindird goods indjtvc ire sure, hen ill be pucfcctlyivjil- 
ing to do so Of course, m tlic otginisauon there ire 
likely to be bomt misiikcs is it is bound to Inppcn 
IT eudi uodcctaUags, but tl\e i.Ln.u^eci\et\t should not 
be ■sbindoncd on this score Ixt the Gov ernment once 
realise tlicic responsibility of proTidlnn -work for the 
misses ind take up only those mdusttics for vvhich 
tiicy have got their Cvpcrts and in the mcinwhiic let 
them trim more men We ire told tint tlicre ire in 
tclliccnt, literate and resourceful soldiers If so, tliev 
can be easily crimed m this type of work We hive seen 
that some of tlicm ate sent out to Icirn ivciviog, 
diirvmg, etc , and it is considered thit thev vviil 
become quite effiaent m their work only ivitlun a 
short period of two montlis If this is so, tlicy can be 
cettiinlv utilised for oigimsation work after a training 
of SIX months or so Most of them miy be absorbed 
as workers ind otlicrs as supervisors and some of them 
may be utilised for transpott -woik Ivlany of them 
may become salesmen, oAers as advertisers, hawkers, 
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etc At any rate tiiere is a big scope for utilising tliem 
in the aboTC organisation We have got already 
semi organised industries ctyiog for improvement Let 
the Government take these up and place them on a 
sound footmg 

We arc sure if once this work, is tal en up by the 
Government many new industries will suggest (iiem 
selves and we shall see a prosperous country in a short 
penod 

Once the oHiciai organisation functions a new 
orientation will be given to cottage industries tvhich 
will at once raise the prestige and status of the work 
men If once the enure machinery of the Government 
IS moved to patronize articles made in cottages, v e shall 
have a new current of hope electrifying the workers 
Enthusiasm so created will raise the standard of the 
masses When once the wotker is guaranteed a In mg . 
wage he will be able to place his heart m his work i 
Qualitj of goods will be immensely improved Every 
worker will be sure tint justice will be done and hist 
merits will be recognised He will then try to show 
his art which baa so far been suppressed and we i 
shall have fat more bcauufol and arustic designs m 
the market 

Though the War is over jet the controls are still 
to continue The supply of consumer goods is still 
limited and will remain restricted for some time to come 
Under the circumstances, the Government has full con 
trol over the supplies, and can thus very easily adjust the 
production accordingly 

Under this most favourable situation nationalisa 
tton of cottage industries becomes quite easy To day 
consumer goods are not available even at prices fixed 
by the Government and consumers ire forced to pay far 
higher puces than the ma-vimum fired by the Govern 
ment That being so, there is no chance of a slump in the 
market For nationalisatioD, therefore, present is the 
7 
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best oppoitumty 'ind it miBt be taken advantage of 
immediately 

The only objection that can. be raised against this 
type of nationalisation may be die old bogey of Gov- 
ernment competing against puvatc firms This does 
not seem to us a senous objection inasmuch as 
the number of persons affected will be very small 
Those who work as KarUiaaedats mil only be affect- 
ed The Government c n no more allow the method 
of exploitation followed in these KiirUianas any more 
Karkhanas do not employ even i% of the total popu- 
lation of cottage tiorkeis and for tlieir sake we cannot 
Ignore the interest of the 99 % of the people If 
mese Karkhanedars have not been helpful in the devel- 
opment of industries they cannot very much object 
now But wc think diey can easily be absorbed either 
as retail dealers or government servants or commis- 
sion agents It may alto be possible that some ^4a 
mfd a for keeping them intact may be found out 
t If Government is wilhog to take over the working 
of big factories during the course of nauonahsatioa 
why tlicn will tiiey object to do the some in the case 
of small Karkhanas’ 

The mam thing to he considered m all such on- 
ganisations is die worker himself, and he must be 
protected, encouraged and helped This cannot be 
done without some sort of Government organisation 
iD which the Go-vernmeot may show us the way of 
developmg cottage industries 

1£ the idea appeals to the public and the Govern- 
ment IS wiUmg to take It up, die details may be easily 
worked out and difficulties suggested may be easily 
overcome The idea cerainiv appeals to us to be very 
practical and profitable and we wish a tti d of it may 
he made as toon as possible 



CHAPTER VIII 

ORGANISATION 

We give below a graphic picture of the orgmi- 
satiOQ required to dc\dop cottage and small mdus- 
tties ift case the couetty does agree with our idea 
of nationalisme the same We suongiv feel that the 
economic condition of the masses can only improve 
by pioviding employmeaC through cottage and small 
industries and that cm only be aoueved by public and 
State help 

rollowmg table gives the details of the ‘organi- 
5aUon\ at a stcetcli la order to justify the above 
organisation we would like to idd a few words as 
explanation so that the underlying idea may he clearly 
brought out 

Central Coverment- — The Central Government ba» 
so tar not taken any interest in the development of 
cotuge or bmall scale mdustnes At times the policy 
of tariff has worked 'igainst cottage industries, they 
have done injustice many a hmes, while helping big 
industries Time has come when the State should 
realise Aicit responsibility of ptoviding employment 
to all and everybody jVII talks of improving tlie 
standard of living of the masses are of little avail till 
the economic condition of the people is bettered Jf 
we once admit the responsibility of finding useful em- 
ployment for the masses, it becomes nece*sar} that m 
a country of huge population t3ie matter should be 
tackled by tlie best men a\ailabic Wc consider, there- 
fore, that the Depattment of CoUa^ Industries be fortli- 
with established as one of the mam nation building 
departments, both in the Central and Provincial Govern 
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meats Sufficient attention to this important subject 
will not be given -without pto\ iding a separate port- 
folio both in the Centre as v^ell as in the Provinces 
So long we tag small industries to big industries jus- 
tice will not be done to small tvorker Big industrial- 
ists will both be mflueatial and \ocai, and will have 
a better hearing inasnrach as will place their 

requirements m a more dcBnite and clear form From 
the perusal ot the pretious pages the readers will 
realise that cottage mdustnes have to be protected 
not onlv from foreign countries but also from big 
in ustries In order to do this the same minister should 
no*- be made mcharge of both tj-pcs of industries 
'There is, however, anoUier reason for creating a 
separate portfolio for cottage industries Tariff, 
Raiiwavs, Trade Comoussiontts m foieim countnes. 
Research and Forests arc controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of India and all tiiese things have a great 
bearing upon tlic development of cottage mdustnes 
Unless wc appomt a separate minister to be mcharge 
of cottage mdustnes, |ustice will not be done we 
bare already pointed out elsew here that while levying 
import duties cottage industries are sometunes very 
badl) hit, speciall) when the imported article is used as 
a taw material by the cottage workers Simdarlv 
the import of ra-w material at certain centres or export 
of finished goods from that centre, though gives suffi- 
cient load to die Rail-ways, vet on account of small 
packages. Railway audionties do not recognise the 
importance of giving a speaal treatment in freight 
-charges to cottage ind-ustnes In any future research 
concerned -rvith mdustnes small man requires more 
help and encouragement than big industries, while 
so far small man’s claim has never been entertained 
An industrialist can afford to employ technical skill 
or a suitable organisation for research but nobody can 
espcct v, orkmen to combine in order to make arrange 
meat for research in thcit difficulues Similarly foe 
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question of e\port consisimg of wares collected from 
'i number of 'irtisans will remain a difficult proposi- 
uoa unless it is organised for the benefit of the cottage 
■worker Trade Commissioners working as repre- 
sentatives of tlac coxmtry in different outside places 
can render very useful help to small u^orker in provid 
mg new designs and studying taste and fashions of 
tliose countries and passing ihetn oa to manufactuceis 
Travellers sent abroad will simiUrlv help the workers 
in clearing out collected informaaon A small man 
■will ne^ er likely be able to afford to study foreign 
markets individually or collectively Big industries 
can take care of thcmselveb and, if need be, can easily 
approach the highest officials tor the removal of their 
complaints, while on the other hand, a cottage worker 
cannot have the courage to approach the official, 
and if he daros do it, lie cannot effectively place Ins 
case We, therefore, require a special minister for 
cottage industries both m the Centre and m the Pro 
Vinces — a minister who will be the guide, patron, a 
teacher and adnset to the cottage worker as well as an 
alert mpathiser of die poor 

To provide a mimstet witliout sufficient equip- 
ment and staff will not be of much help We have 
given detiih of the functions is well as stiff required 
in the case of Provincial mmisters We have not done 
so in the case of Minister in Charge at the Centre 
However, we have tried to indicate ins icsponsibi- 
htics m different hnes and that wiU give a sufficient 
idea as to what type of staff and equipment vill bc. 
needed Howeaer, let us^point out tiiat the mmistet 
must be pto-vided with a very good library, arrange- 
ment for collecting statistics and all the details of 
manufacture He must possess reliable figures of die 
people employed in different trades and callings and 
must have tedimcal experts l» advise him as to what 
new industries can be started and with what raw 
matefial He must also possess a detailed knowledge of 
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,the fashion, tiste and requirements of the foreign 
counmes His department must possess information 
about the raw material available and the purpose to 
•Mhich It can be utilised 

During tlie War the Government at the Centre 
took frantic efforts in oi^'tntsing the production of 
nen articles, uhich were either imported from tlie 
foreign countries or whose need was felt for one 
thing or the other Production of woollen or silken 
goods and number of chemicals for which India had 
the taw material arc good mstaoecs in point If 
similar efforts are conuoued and team work amongst 
different c\perts is organised at the Centre, we shall 
see that witlun \ short period we shall be providing 
all out needs and may be able to establish trade in 
foreign markets Wc arc perfectly convinced that there 
vull be more tiian ample work for die Minister In 
Charge at the Centre and he will render very good help 
to provinces As a matter of fact, we are folly sure that 
in the beginning, for a few years, tlie amount of work 
Till be so much that he wiU have to get a few assis 
tants to collect, tabulate, collate ana sift the infer 
■mauon required Great details of different indus 
tnes as worked m the country and abroad and the raw 
material and equipment needed will have to be collected 
and utilised which will keep the entire staff very busy 
GiVeti the spirit aim keenness, and wc ace sure die 
labours of the Minister will be very well utilised 

The hlinister In Charge of cottage industries in 
the provinces will he helped by the Director of Cot 
tags Industries The Director will be executive offi 
cial head of the department and will be helped by the 
statutory committee of non offiaals We have provided 
a statutory committee instead of an Advisory one, 
^ the simple reason that the latter is not effective 
wc have noted that when the advice of non officials 
IS not cared for th^ naturally lose mterest in their 
'work and do not put in fficu best efforts Though we 
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have gone into the details of the organisation of this 
■comnaittec yet this is a matter of detail and we do not 
press for tlie rigidity of die same Our (mam purpose 
in giving these details is simply to indicate the lines 
upon ■which the organisation, should work 

So far the Govetomeats have considered an 
ICS Officer to be the best for the purpose He 
may be a aery good administrator but he has no kno'wl 
edge of the intricaaes of business nor can he enter into 
•the sentiment of the people to visualise tlieir diffi- 
■culties Besides this he is quietly transferred to another 
department as soon as he begins to pick up the de- 
tails We strongly feel that the development of in- 
dustries IS only possible if businessmen are appomted 
on tins responsible post The post of a Director of 
Industries must be considered to be an honour for a 
non ofRaai business man so that he may consider his 
reputation at stake wlule taking up tliat }ob, and it 
should not be filled permanently, so that new blood 
IS always transfused and the development does not 
die for want of imuativc The selection of this im- i- 
portant personality is the pivot of our organisation 
If Tight type of man is appointed and on temporary 
basis say for a period varying from 3 to j years, half 
of the battle wUl be won We Uy spea^ emphasis 
on the selection of the Director of Industries All 
our attempts for devdopment will fall flat if right type 
of man is not selected 

Under the Director of Industries we have appoint 
ed a few Deputy Directors to be inchorgc of differ 
ent lines of "work, -which will have to be taken up by 
the Department The above tabic gives the det^ed 
activities of the different Deputy Directors, still few 
words may not be out of place as a sort of elucidation 

The first and the most important activity is the 
method of controlhng finanois, speaaily the accounts 
side of It In business, immediate steps will hat c to be 
taken -vith very far teaching c&icts but if on account 
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of red tape of die finance department these things are 
not ahowed to be done immadiately, the business must 
suffer The Deputy Director In Charge of finance, 
therefore, should be givui a free hand to a. very great 
extent so that he may take suitable steps at the proper 
time, and the xvotk mav not be allowed to suffer 
There is no harm if the extent of financial liabilities 
are fixed up but ^Mthin that maximum he must have 
a free baud in all matters concerning sales, purchases, 
rewards, salaries, etc etc 

Co-opentive Soaeties will be another branch 
under him The present method of spoon feeding and 
control at every step in finanaal liabilities is perhaps 
the greatest handicap in the working of co operative 
soactics Not to auow members to commit mistakes 
and learn from these Josses is the greatest hurdle 
We confess that to Icatn business by meuinng losses 
is a dangerous thing but, undoubtedly this is toe onlv 
school wherein people arc best trained 

In all Proi mccs Co operation is a separate branch 
from Industries, while wc have amalgamated both 
these functions under one Deputy Director We 
have puxposelv done so 

There have been many cases where the Registrar of 
Co operative Societies and the Director of Industries 
have not seen eye to with one another and in llie 
struggle of these tvvo officials, co operative soaeties 
ha\c considerably suffered Cases are not unknown 
w here parallel co-operativcsoactics are formed Q) under 
the Co operauve Department and (/,)undec the Director 
same type of work In such 
parallel societies instead of good nvolry being set up, 
v'ork lias considerably suffered We want to avoid 
such an eventuality 

Co operation is simply a system of work and not 
a business m itself The work of the Cooperative 
Department should be restricted to the formation of a 
society for certain purposes and the observation of 
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certain rules, by whidi soacties sbould be governed 
If Me m-ike tlie Cooperative Department responsible 
for die entice woiking of the society, we presume the 
Co operitlvc Dcp'irtment to be an ej.pcfL Department 
for all wall s of life For want of suitable personnel 
to run a business co opetauve soaeties have badly 
suffered The sucecis of business depends less on the 
system but much more 00 the soundness of die pro 
position taken up by tlie uodertal mg and the meuiod 
in -which the business is controlled By placing all 
types of CO operative soaeucs under tlie Co operative 
Department 'we commit the mistake of handing over 
the busmess and the lovcsugation of its soundness in 
the hands of those who are ill qualified for it 

It may not be out of place to sound a note of Tvetu- 
tDg for the guidance ot tlic Depu^ Director Tiie 
worl of purchases and sale and standardising of the 
products, etc , wiii be taken up by co operative socie- 
ties Foe good worbng ot societies we shall require 
men of tact and buciness abib^ wluch can only be 
acquired by piopec training Eteci educated man is 
not suitable for every job We wish that boys of 
workmen themselves be trained to perform these func- 
tions or qualified, shrewd people from amongst the 
workers tiiemsclves be selected Educational quali- 
ficauon should not be the entunon for enrolment for 
tliG'^e jobs Success will entiixly depend upon the 
confidtiicc y ou create amoiigst the wockeis and that 
will depend upon die tight type of people employed 
on the top 

The ‘■econd Deputy Director will be in ch-irge 
of Ewesoaich. and Eduction Reseaidi and education 
are entirely trvo diffcient branches Wtule a httlc 
\v ork has been done for educatmg the workers, but no 
research, worth the name has been, taken up bj the 
Industries Depattment. To employ a fev’’ qualified 
persons -without giving them any opportunity to keep 
their kno-vv ledge up to and c ill them e-vperts for 
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all times is not a correct method of approach There 
must be a qualified staff to Iniidle the problems spe 
cially of teclimcal nature in all their details These 
research -workers must be pro\idcd with tlie neces- 
sary equipment and an up to date librarv The Direc- 
tor In Charge of both these subjects must be a man of 
high attainments and he must be able to guide and 
organise the different fnnctioos entrusted to him 
Suffiaent money ought to be placed at his disposal to 
catty out his difficult task 

There are a few Industrial Schools run by the 
Government The greatest defect in these mstifu 
tions is that they have not been able to create dignity 
of labour amongst their students and the teachers 
themselves shirk from working with their o^m hands 
No method exists to r^tesh their training and to 
imbibe the new methods adopted m other places 
Mutual exchange of ideas amongst teachers of differ- 
ent provinces is never piactisea Business men, in- 
dustrialists and workmen from actual trade are never 
brought in touch -with mstituuons nor any svstem of 
lecturmg by practical experts exists 

There are industries which ate -worked both on big 
as well as on small scale There arc very capable men 
■working in these industries and they can us^liy help 
these institutions if diqr are asked to prepare specid 
lectures for the students and -workers occasionally 
Of course, they have to be paid There are no 
museums attached to these schools -where best patterns 
of workmanship, both indigenous as well as foreign, 
may be exhibited to create curiosity amongst students 
and visitors, nor any method to collect useful infor 
mation from boohs and journals for the guidance of the 
studuits Tlie whole system requires overhauling and 
reconstruction m order to make the institutions a place 
of pilgrimage not only for students but for the best 
artisan m that line Isolation of teachers from trade 
IS another handicap Regular meetings of -workmen 
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should be orgoiubcd md theu; ctiticibm on the work of 
students should be jnvxted Difficulties of workmen 
should be hetcd, discussed and overcome Witli 
a sympathetic heart and widi an air of friendship with 
workers new improvements will be assured It is not 
the workmen meraselves who will be benefited by 
such an arrangement but the teachers themselves will 
also learn a lot 

We have provided a third Deputy Director for in 
formation, pubhaty and propaganda Under these 
headings we hate fivcd up difterent functions which 
tins officer is expected to do 

Unless ai d until there is created a link tiaiough 
which the Indian worker is given the necessary jnfor 
mation about his colleague m foreign countries very 
httic headway can be made 

We wish tlie readers may study Bangle Industry 
of Firozabad, and, tte arc sure they will at once be con 
a meed of the possibihtics of development The bangle 
makers of Fiiozabad without going to foreign coun 
tries and without any help from the so called Govern 
ment ei.petts, studied the details of the foreign articles 
and have themselves been able to manufacture vane 
ties which were unknown before and through processes 
eaolved by tliem, which are simple, mgenious and 
effective By keeping m touch with tlie development 
in foreign countries we shall be able to widen the 
outlook of out workers and give them a chance of 
utilising their evpcnena;, skill and knowledge to produce 
a new material 

The fourth Director will be in charge of museums ^ 
and miscellaneous functions We have not elucidated 
his functions in detail as it will be die result of the 
future development and wiU depend upon actual work 
mg of this organisatioa 

If the above organisation is brought into being, 
we are sure, the work of the development of cottage 
industries will be systematirally organised and cottage 
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industries wil! be placed on sound footing Per- 
manent staff ■Will be teamed and "Wc shall be helpmg the 
workers at every step and thus will be placing in their 
hands enough money by which their standard of living 
•Will be raised -and mdustaes •will become prosperous. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING mDUSlRIES 

In Part 1 wc Iii^e discussed the question of the 
import'uice of cottage industries, and tlicir advantages 

disadvantages In tins p'^rt we shall try to give 
a short descupuon of different industries, which aic 
already m existence so that the e* tent and importance 
of cottage industries may be brought homo to the 
public and they may be m a position to understand 
as to how many persons arc Peered by this of 
employment we shall try to avoid the tecluiLcal 
details of different industties, unless and until v’C find 
It necessaiy in order to convince the icadtts about the 
easy devdopmeot of any of them 

It SB unfortunate tlwt ui split of the Get tint a 
good many surveys of cottage industnes have been 
taken up oy different provinces, and reports on diem have 
been published, there is still very meagre information 
about tlic number of pci^ons employed thetcin and the 
extent of annual production of tiicse industries In 
spite of the fact that very little encouragement has been 
giTren for their devdopment and in spite of tlie fact 
that die leadcis of public opinion and the financiers 
hive not tried to give them u. much help as 
thev ought to have the produconn of these mdus 
tries for a^ceede the production of articles raanu 
factuied in big scale mdusttits Of course, as far 
as the number of people employed is concerned, it 
Will olwaj !> remain to be far larger tlian that m organised 
big industries If we weie once convinced tiiat we con 
ever be able to give eiaptaymeut to out huge population 
ot our country who have to be diverted from agriculture. 
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we would hare nevei stressed the need of the develop- 
ment of cottage industries Cottage mdustnes nott 
only provide the greatest employment but they affect 
the economic position of the people m general 

In this descnption we have knowingly avoided 
to mention thoie important centres where cottage 
industries are carried on, as we fear, that it would have 
given an impression that bamng these centres such 
industries have no important position m the economy 
o£ the country as a whole We have mentioned onlv 
a few places simply to emphasise the extensive scale 
upon which such industries -ue followed in a parti- 
cular locality 

In this part we have also avoided the details of the 
possibilities of new mdustnes which are allied to those 
already described, as we thmk that such a procedure 
will confuse the reader and they will not be able to 
concentrate themselves upon new industries We have, 
dierefote, deaded to follow this course in Part HI, 
whetem we have only selected those industries which 
can easily be introduced as they have already been success- 
;£ully tried, on a small scale m foreign countries Readers, 
therefore, will excuse us if we have adopted this course 
of descnption Perhaps, it would have been a more 
complete method of descnption if we would have des- 
cribed, for instance, newmaustnes connected with leather 
under leather trade But this would not have given 
a complete picture of the difficulties witli which we 
shall be confronted nor could the difficulties vhicli under 
those mdustnes will have to be developed be fully ex 
plamcd For new mdustnes, a different type of or- 
ganisation, training and education may be required 
and all these, if mired up witli those already existing 
will not clear out the points as completel} as they would 
do if a separate place is assigned to tiicm 

'tetxnx 

Textile IS one of the oldest industries of tlie country 
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and though it lias suffered vicassitudes from time to 
time. It still gives emplovineiit to a very large nurahet 
of people Maha_pna Gandhi has singled out this in- 
dusti^ and has iaid'tEe gieatest'sttess upon it The 
work, however, is full of difificultics inasmuch as a 
cottage worker has to compete against the most orga- 
nised industry m the coontcy After a perusal of the 
description of this trade given m books of history, 
one IS surprisingly convinced about the -wondet^jl 
capacity of the artisan in his having remained in this 
trade against heavy odds ''nd his having survived 
onslaughts of the most devastatmg nature 

It is rairaoiious that cottage weaver has defied 
tlie huge organisation of lexult industry not only in 
India but also m Ireland, Germany and other countries 
Much against our wish we shall to give a very short 
description of this industry m its diifcrent phases 
Gini^ing and Carding 

The first stage xn die production of clodi is the 
ginning of cotton In olden dap cotton v'as ginned 
in every village, but now the industry has almost dis- 
appear^ It vs now followed only cither when the 
cultivator requites small quautities of lint for his own 
use or wishes to keep the cotton seed for next culti- 
vation In some villages the cultivator still gins by hand 
m order to supply hi cattle with this important feed 
However, it is not an imponamt mdustiy In places 
where electxiatv may be made available the introduc- 
tion of small gins may be advantageously made use of 
and It will give some mon^ to cultivator instead 
of selling his cotton He will b^in to sell gmned cot- 
ton and utihse tlvt seed for cattle feed We suggest, 
therefore, that titis industry should be organised when 
the introduction of cheap edectnaty is included in the 
future programme of the Government 

Carding, thou^ not as effiaent as done by 
machme, is followed in every village It is quite an. 
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inexpensive method and v,c hope will survive foi card 
ing Imt staffing tlie -vintet clothing and supplying 
for hand spinning 

Spinning 

Tor the preparation of yam, spinning is the first 
stage whether we use cotton, wool, silk, hemp, jute 
or any other fibre as our ravi material 

Before the machine age dawned, India was export 
mg cotton clotlies to France, England and many other 
foreign countrits Eacn after the machine age startcdit 
requited an orgamsed effort both from the British Gov 
ernment m England and in India to stop out cloth ex- 
port Itwasafashiontowearlndiao made dodi speaally 
among ladies and tlie fashion could not die out till die 
wearers were punished with fine and isiptisonment 
We need not go into die old sad history of the methods 
adopted to achieve this end Tins will not help us in 
any way, m out present attempt, to revive the industry 

Nobody can hold that a spinner, if he works for 
the whole day on his job, is bkcly to get a living wage 
even at a rate the All India Spinners^ Association has 
deaded to gne But it must be admitted that the 
women folk generally, and infirm and old ladies parti 
cularly cannot utilise their time for anything more 
usefully Even before Mahatma Gandhi gave the 
fillip to hand apinmng, the iDdustry existed to a small 
extent Hand spun yam was utibsed for different 
types of clothes in villages Thick woven cloth re- 
quired for transpotting giam, fodder and odicr agn 
cultoral commodities was woven from the hand spun 
yam almost in every village Carpets were mostly 
Toven out of jam Mahatma Gandfii deaded to 
1 entity himself -with the poor and distributed money 
by means of organising hand spinmns and weaving in 
Lhe countryside We need not enter into the details 
ot economics of this industry as it is admitted that it 
IS an employment and not a paying proposition But 
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nobody can deny that as aa occupation notliing can 
improve -upon it Since the time Mahaimaji has 
made Khaddai wearing as a condition precedent for 
tlie members of the Congress, there has been created 
a class of spinners in the coantrv hfahatma Gandhi 
visuahscs tliat all should spin enough for their own 
needs, and one must It ave purchasing clotli from oat 
side As the basis of diis scheme is not on economic 
grounds, spirmma has not become common in the 
country Even if the spunvam would have been as 
strong as that of die mills, on account of its high 
price It might not ha\c been pattomsed by the people 
It must, however, be admitted that smee the starting 
of the Ail India Spinners’ A«;sociatJon the quality of 
yarn has considerably improved but there is still a great 
gap to be filled up Since we do not dunk there will 
ever come a time when we shall be able to tiotlie the 
whole country with the hand spun yarn we axe afraid 
the industry will not last long unless it is based on better 
economic grounds However, for the guidance of 
workers in tlie fields, we offer a few suggestions for 
their consideration 

As Mahatma Gandhi himself suggested the pre- 
sent Charkha must be improved It is a pity that, 
in spite of a reward of a lac of rupees, an improved 
Charkha could not be invented We wish a further 
frantic effort be made and the reward must be adver- 
tised in all the countries of the world No matter if 
a higher reward may be found necessary It seems 
to be essential that the terms of competition should 
be made as clear as possibly so that mechanically 
minded persons may be induced to compete 
s. If the organisers agree to change the prinaple of 
Charkha the old sptnnmg jenny may be tried We 
learn that China has made txifisiderable improvement 
in the spinning wheel If so, it will be worth while 
to copy It The War has ended and it vill be quite 
a feasible proposition 
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^i^urtbet propose the foUowiag other hnes of 
attack OG the problem Bleadmg of different types 
of cotton, mixin g of fibres other than cotton, chemical 
treatment of cotton before turning to slivers, use of 
some chemicals to keep cotton moist, and the improve 
ment of caidmg ate some of the methods to be simvil 
taneously tried alnng widi die improvement of Charkba 
Experiments with madune jmade slivers be made to find 
out as to how fat the quality and production are effected 
We do not claim any ongmahtv in these suggestions 
but we tliiow them out for whatever they are worth 
Report about the survey on Cottage Industry m 
the Madias Presidency has examined the question of 
band spinmng in a very great detail, and it would 
not be out of place to give a fev' relevant points and 
calculations below The author has compared the cost 
of spmning yam of lo and 40 counts botii made by hand 
and by mill as follows — 

Details of Cost for 10$ m Hand— 

Rb as p 

Four MS^ of uegumed cotToc 1 t o 

Ginnicj, Charges 036 

I II (5 

Deduct cost of seed separated from 5 Vis 060 


Charges fur carchn^ and sliver making for 1 viss , lbs 0,0 


Loss m Carding o r o 

Cost of rirn 1 VJSS or , lbs 100 

Cost of lolbs 8 32 o 

The cost of mill mvdc yasa iz*- is about Rs 6 4-0 to d 8 o 
Diff'-rcnce ic pnee u Rs 2. a o pti to lbs 
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(40 Haal s m 'dt I U» of the yara ui 40s ) 


Rs !- p 

Cost of cotton I 1/8 lb sncludmg '(rast&gc o la o 

Ltboui tot 'p nnuig a 8 o 


Cost of I lb vam ^ 4 0 

Value of TO lbs Hand spun pm jz 8 o 

bill ’“Tvdewr 10 lbs eott„ 11 z o 

Difference in price zj. 6 0 


The difference in prices of mill and hand- 
spun varn ’was cnlcuHted m 1926 as follows — 

Co:>t«fjam Prteeofhrta sprn^arr Pnte oj rul! st/mjufP 

lotota Re ,1,1 to /14/ Rc /8/ to /loy 

20S Re 1/8 Less than Re ij 

;oS Rc 1/14 Less than Re ijz 

At present the difference, perhaps, would be much 
mote The above statement makes another wcaJ ness 
clear, that higher the counts the more is tlie difference 
This means that it may become some time business 
proposition to spin lov^er counts wlule the spinning 
of higher counts will not pav 

In India people generally use cotton for stuffing 
their lieds and rovers during winter season After 
the scaaon in the nt^t year cotton has to be changed 
In villages of UP , and the Punjab and in otherplaces the 
quantity of used cotton available m this wav is cDn':i- 
derable Such cotton cannot be sold to the tnills but 
can witli advantage be utilised for spinning coarse 
yam Such jam CAti be uUbsed for carpets, Diuru, 
N/v^?r and the like This line, if organised, may give 
employment to cottage -workei without competmon 
The same report has obseaved a few more weak points 
with which V e agree It pointe out the imperfection 
of the Cbarkba as follows — 
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1 Intermittent ttvistmg and winding 

2 Necessity for the use of both hands 

3 Smallness of output 

4 It attempts only one out of the several opera 
tioGS in the process of transformation of cotton 
into yarn and there is no simultaneous arrange- 
ment for carding drawing etc 

5 The yarn (cotton) spun on the Chatkha does not 
easily always stand the strain of 9y shuttle loom 
"We hope these defects may be removed and their 

removal may be a condition precedent for givmg an 
award to the improved wheel 

In spite of all die objections that can be raised 
against hand spinrung there is a very pertinent advantage 
in Its favour winch has been pomted out over and over 
again by its advocates They ngbtly remark that 
“nobody can point out any better and easier employ- 
ment for such a large population of the country ” 
Though at present hand spinning is gi\ en the dignity 
of labour and also a certain prestige hy the nation, yet 
hand spinning was never considered to be a contemp 
tuous occupation An idle brain is a devil s workshop 
•and to keep such a huge population without employ 
meat is to releas c the devibsh force that idleness creates 
To avoid this disruptive force is it nnt desimble that 
the nation must pav a certain compensation^ Look 
mg from that point of view, eithet you will have to 
"provide some better and mote paying means of employ 
ment('whichseemstobcan impossibility) or pay font 
If the whole nation realises this important factor, they 
should not imnd paying a little more price to keep 
•the spinner employed et cn by paymg a higher wage 

-—■The autliot of the Madras Report has \e^ well 
put the whole tlung m the following v ords It says. 

It should, however, add to the meagre earnings of the 
ordinary agriculturist, if be takes to it for -want of a 
more suitable subsidiary occupation. Ordinarily he 
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gro'.' s hi*: coLton Ins v omen foU '’tc not 'ilitn (o thetrt 
of spinnmr 'inti jn hn- <Mitic''Uc economy he fmeis Ins 
coirivc cloches more suimllt. to his nstc and calling 
To the old and inhrm and to those %Iio could find no 
hetttr occupation ho\ eaer 1 icanTc might be the 
earning-! it is a siibsimtnl addition to Utcfimilj income 
and in the absence ol morcunncrsall) agreeable occu 
pation suitable to the social status ot tl c different 
classes of people hand spinninp has n*, own merit ’’ It 
j ocs on to fiat futtlicr Tl ere arc other indusuics for 
instance — coir spinning palmyra plaiting etc which 
bring no better income but are stiU earned on and com 
pared tn them mod spinning is more homely and digni 
hed The industn inxoKcs little initial outhv and 
the mechanism of the CharUn is so simple that an ordi 
nary carpenter could prepare il witlioiit mud labour 
Although the occupation mavhe monotonous it docs 
not deman lanj plv sical strength bc\ond staving power 

Till the time an improvement 1 $ made m the Char 
1 haitmav bcwortli while to prohibitinill midciarnfor 
the use ofthefollowingatticlcs Th smaj encourage tlie 
mdustrv v itl.iut in anj wav calling for a big sacrifice 
from the people Durns caipcts Miiri ropes and 
other such articles where cither twist docs not count or 
which arc vers roarse Jn ports of such articles from 
foreign counirKi at the same time be prohibited 

1 urtiicr a study may be made u. to wlnt best can 
be made from hand spun jara There may be scvcnl 
articles found v Inch mav be added to the abov e list 
with adaantvgc Tor instance we learn from tlie 
Botiibav Report lint some spcaal type of yarn was 
made by flomin women and Uus was used for Zora 
weaving It has now been replaced by mill made yarn 
and these vvomvn arc duowo out of employ me it 
Such encroachments should he avoided 
Wi viNr 

The gteatest objecuon against the hand spun 
yarn is that it affecti> the profession of wcnving 
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qmu conMcltrxblv and \ c hwc no *0 -spoil the 

tcononucs of inc v ttac*- m forcing l.»m lo ' n t (hr 
t)pc of \arn It mu'it be idmtticd that h ncl 
}arn uKc^ i iojT’cr tim*. to a tt* c and mco nc 

to the a cavtr X' hti’ we t'W'klcr the qu'Stio» cf 
spinner a e hoitii.i not }o c 'if lit <'l (he w cater Jf vn- 
could mdi'-t ill our fbr uct-nt;; Hand pun 

■yarn and covild pit them as much is the\ ire now 
piid h\ the Spinner^ \’?sotj\tmn, we would hue no 
objccuon ilihuuth the ^'cd bt the All Ind'i 

Spinners As'-ocuiion to tne uciicc cannot be <iicl to 
bt idccjuaic but it mat be recommended m i much 
ii It pnei i rcrular incorre and rhe i ttitf is noc c^- 
ploticd h\ an} middle man '1 he orhtr economic ob- 
jection aijiinst cloth made from liind spun \ vrn i& that 
It r eosilicr thin mill naide cloth of the sune count 
It lists less and thus proits c'pcnsiac m the lonp tuu 
It IS on!\ for the rich le ho can mil c use ol it but the 
poor cmaot afford to Ine it 

In order, hovcicr, to develop the hind spinning 
industry V ithout detriment to the Mcaiing mdusiry 
we mi) state that Klnddar must be protected against 
flcluhctation or competition ht the mills If such i 
protection is qtamed ind tlic nation takes to it, the 
solution of employ mg the people to some extent ma\ 
be found LciMng Klnddir '•lone it must be admitted 
tliat the weaver Inv managed to cost against big or- 
ganibed factories Jf the middle man would not have 
exploited him to his own ends he would have, perhaps, 
gi\ en the factories a successful pitched battle A bra\ e 
soldier who has so far succeotied m fighting his glori 
ous battle muse be helped, encouraged and protected 
It IS 1 pit) that the Review of the Trade of India 
generally docs not give information about cottage 
industries though tiicv arc a great factor in trade, nor 
there is any acrangement to collect annual figures of 
employment in cottage mdustrtcs and their produc 
Uon There seems to be no reason as to why these 
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statistics be left for collection to tbe PiO'\ laces wlien 
c^ cc they deem ittodosoor they be collected only at the 
time of census When, we find that tlie employmcait 
rhe handlootu industry protidcs is far in c\cess to miH 
industry it is but necessary that tlie Government should 
issue a special Review every year about cottage mdus 
tries and if they so desire they miy compare it widi 
null industry 

'Wcgivebelo'wsome figures from the Facts Finding 
Committee about the employment and production of 
handloom industry in India — 

The number of acuve looms is about 17 lacs out 
df which more than 2,6j,ooo, le, 13% looms are re- 
ported to beidlo Out ofthese looms 14,00, oooy 1 e , 72% 
are engaged in weaving cotton textile, 99000 looms, 
1C j% in wool, 3 71,000, 1 c , 16% ID silk 25,000 or 
x% m mificiai silk and 1,00,000, 1 e , 6% in otlier 
textile mvktute-- 

As regards the quality of the looms employed 
64% are throw shuttle looms, 35% Fly shuttle looms 
and 1 % of other citegor-es 

fhe numbci of weavers is 14,34,000 whole time and 
7,47,000 part time The total being 24,00,000 (mclud 
1 , 7 ^ 000 estimated fot smallei states) The number 
of paid assistants was 253,000 and unpaid 25,73,000 
Thus the total number of people employed comes to 
<30 lacs In addition to these there are the dependents 
whose number cannot be Jess than 40 lacs Assuming 
that each of the 24 lacs of weavers has to support be 
sides himself 3 persons on an average the tot'd popu- 
lation depending on the industry must be, according 
to the above report, round about 10 millions or one 
cioie The total valut ot hand woven clotii accord 
ing to the Committee in 1939 works out to 72 80 
■crores. Cotton cloth 47 ctores, silk 15 crores, arti 
ficial silk 4 crores and wool 3 crorcs 

Total production of mill made cloth in 1936 '57 
comes to 5 220 million, yards against 1,2(35 nnUion 
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yatds from hondiooms According to the aboTO le- 
poit the mill made cloth has replaced tlie imports 
and not the handloom cloth Haodlooms give em 
ployment to four fifths of the total number of workers 
emplo’icd m tlie cotton textile industrv The cotton 
texulc industry emplo\ s only 5 lacs workers of whom a 
considerable number of workers ace employed tn spin 
ning mills producing yam for the handloom Thus 
although to day mills are producing 68% of the total 
cloth they employ only a fifth of the total number of 
workers in the cotton texule industry 

Thesamt. report however regrets that the fall in 
earnings of the yeavexs has been tremendous during 
the last ten years and m certain cases it is as high as 
8 =% 

The greatest weakness in handloom weaving^ 
however is that it uses the mill made tarn and yet had 
uhwnately to^compete with the mills Yoti_ cannot 
rely upon a weapon, made jq your enemy s factory 
The mill industry can at any tunc stop the supply or 
raise the price 01 the yam to a pitch that it no more 
remains a business proposition for the weaver to 
prepare doth It is true that there are a few mills 
which simply spm but do not weave But their num 
her IS very sm^ and if the spinning and weaving mills 
Will ever think of raising the price of the yarn these 
mills will wilbngly do so and will like to make higher 
profits Of course it will alw ays be a paying propo 
sition for a spinning and weaving mill to raise the price 
of yarn, and lower the puce of doth to drive out the 
competitor from the field Not only the mills can 
raise the price of yarn but th^ may refuse to supply 
sufficient yam Besides the above difficulties yarn 
becomes expensive on account of freight charges, 
octroi duty and middleman s profit Ac least ttv o 
middlemen ate employed by the mills In small 
places there may yet be a dnrd middleman To add to 
the trouble sometimes the yam is less in u eight less 
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m number of Innk«; and lo\ier in counts The vtca\cr 
'^lin gcnenlb jjurchiSts on credit bis tn svificr know 
in Ij these tlis'ide'intapcs In this counttv ill such 
eases arc L,o^c^ne{l the gcncrii hv of chcatin-, and 
tlic Go\crnment has not seen its wv, to oreuiisc a 
cimI police tn protect the cjtt/cns from such dcccp 
me practices Cheatin'’' in this uav is rampant and 
there bcinij no check honest man alwaas suflcrs We 
wish some legislatitc measures be adopted to chccl 
such nnlpiicticcs 

The other greatest ucalncss of the wcaacx is his 
financial position He has no secutitv to offer against 
credit He is too poor and indigent Ills position 
has become so liopclcss ^hat he has lost his hones tj also 
He li\es a fatalist I fe and tries somehow to drag on 
The n iddlcman from whom he purchases his nw’ 
material charges a higher price m the first instance and 
supplies him inferior article Since he has no secunt) 
against his athanccs the dealer forces him to sell the 
ftntshed product to himself alone and theteby also 
dcpiiacs the w eater of getting a rood wage Ihe 
w ea\ cr is unable to w ait and has to dispose of his cloth 
at anj price Tims the dealer prohts it both ends 
On account of this difficulty there has arisen a class 
of dealers who supplv thenrn gacthc design and pur 
cha"!c the cloth T1 is method gues the weaver a 
regular income but the etcam of trade, goes to tlic 
middleman It has been proacd b\ seicral suraej 
reports tliat whenever the price of liandlooin clolii 
goes down middleman s profits arc not affected 
Wages arc onh lowered in si eh a cose Some middle 
men Inic started their own factories wherein the} 
arrange for the tools and the weaiers arc required to 
V ork Cither on daily wages or on piece worl la 
these places ilso the poor man is exploited 

riie only soluuon to oiercntnc this did cult) 
as we have pointed out dscwhcie is to stixt spjnnmg 
factories foe the -weaaers These concerns mij be 
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limited companies but the ptofit made by them should 
not exceed a, certain figure Th^ should supply >arn 
to the weaver at fixed p«ces Marketing of fimshed 
products should also be otg'^aised The smaller the 
spinning unit the better, so diey may be located 
at number of places to avoid transport charges tJn 
less this IS done, handloom will not be able to hold 
Its own 

Handloom industry produces all types of cloth 
from the coarsest to the finest and it may be true to say 
that if the Indian Mills only supply all types of yarns, 
plain as well as coloured, no weaving mill need func 
non m the country The handloom weavers will 
supply the entire need and the industry will be very 
well distributed throughout India Perhaps, there 
may letnain the necessity of finishing cloth, as we have 
stated elsewhere That being so, js it not desirable 
in national mtetests to see that such an industry is not 
allowed to disappear ^ 

in spite of being illiterate and not being 
helped by the scientists to give up to date ideas, -are 
keen and alert to take to new designs and at times, 
they ha\e produced artistic and beautiful cloth All 
tins proves that they ate nathcr conscr\ atives nor ob 
livipus to progress 

There are many speaal advantages available to 
the handloom industry and these ha\e allowed the 
wea\ cx to exist in spite of the disaster tliat has* visited 
him so often The first and tlic foremost advantage 
IS the display of colours which mills cannot easily do 
Secondly, handloom weaver can interweave the cloth 
vidi gold md siher threads and he can easily beautify 
the borders Thirdly, the handloom w eaver can v caa e 
an\ \sidtb and size to suit his customer’s requirements 
Of course, he can hold his own eas^ 'n v,<i^Mng coarse 
cloth of low counts as we have stated elseuhcrc 
Nov lool mgtothcimportancc of the industr} as 
w ell as to the fact that Jt gives the greatest emplov ment 
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to the people. It seems to be desitable to protect the 
'weaver agunst the organised tei^tiie industry It is a 
pity that the miH owners do not realise the neccssitj 
of the principle of e and let In re and thc> decry all 
attempts for protectioc They'quJcriy forget that the 
.mill industry has survived not on account of their or 
^anisation, but more so by the sacrifice that the people 
of this country have made by boycotting foreign 
^oods and patronising Indian mill made cloth The 
country has also, at times, sujffcred financially in levying 
the protecti\e duty both on vnm and cloth 

The (Question, of protecting the handloom industry 
"tgomst mill industry has been mvtsugated in the re- 
port of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey 
Committee in of which the well known indus 
tnalist, Sir Purushottam Das Thakur Das, K t was the 
■^airmsm On page 156, the Report says ^'R^resen 
tatives of the Bombay and Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ 
Association attempted to prove by reference to statts 
tics of null production, imports, the estimated hand-- 
loom production etc that tlie organised cotton tex- 
tile industr\ was munly competing with the products 
of similtcl) organised foreign textile industries and not 
with those of the local handloom weavers "We arc 
unable to accept this contention in toto There is no 
doubt that the mill product whether imported or m 
•digenous. Ins been steadily encroaching on what used 
to be the handloom weaver s preserve and the most 
recent example of such penetration is in the field of wo 
men’s clothing It may be true that the mills ace not 
making sans and khans exactly of the kind which the 
handlooms make, but they are certainly making sans 
and bodice cloth which women have for various reasons 
taken to wearing in prefetoice to the handloom variety 
The representatives of xaiious Handloom Weavers’ 
Association such as those of Btihan Maharashtra 
Weavers’ Association, Kamatak. Weavers Association, 
The Industrial Co operative Association, Ahmadnagat, 
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TKe Industri'il Co-opeiTtivc Association Hubli, etc , 
bitterly complained of this competition and some of 
them suggested the imposition of a duty ontojllcloth, 
while others pl ea ^d for a statutory d ivision of the tex- 
tile mafhet BctaATceh tli^ mill industry and the hand- 
loom weaving industry We are unable to consider 
these suggestions in detail and make our recommenda- 
tions thereon, because we ate convinced that unless 
power IS obtained to control imports effectively, any 
such action maj result in benefit to neither the local 
handioom weaving industry nor the local mill industr)- 
Moreovet, the organised mill not located only in this 
Province and any action taken by the Provincial Govern- 
ment may only result in loss to the local mill industry 
without anv advantage to the handioom weavers. 
Finally all such actions restrictive m some measure or 
other o£ the activity of large-scale industries inevitably 
raise intec-provincial and inter-state questions which 
cannot be solved by the unilateral action of a single 
Provincial Govcrnincnt In our opinion the question 
of regulating the activities of large-scale industries 
particularly the tc\tile industry winch compete with 
cottage industries is a subject which cannot be decided 
upon b) the Bombay Government and we recommend 
that this question should he referred by the Bombay 
Government to a Special Conference of the representa- 
tives of the Government of India and the other Pro- 
vinces and State Governments in the country and Pro- 
vincial action should follow the lines of an agreed 
policy that such a conference may adopt We would 
like at the same time to record our opinion that in. 
case powers are obtained to control imports as suggest- 
ed above and an agreement is obtained from the other 
Provincial and State Governments on the matter of the 
regulation of large scale industries competing with 
cottage industries, some regulation of the kind referred 
to above particularly a di\ision of the market accom- 
panied by a duty, if necessary, to prevent the encroach- 
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ment of the miU market into the hindloom market 
offers a possible solution Wc tlunk, however, that 
the whole question should be examined m all its various 
aspects by the Conference the convening of which by 
the Bombay Governmuit wc have recommended 
above ” 

The Report could not decide this question simply 
because it was not a Provincial matter If the Committee 
would have been orgatuacd by Government of India, 
some method of protecting tlie handloom industry 
might hate been found Since it has been admitted 
that there evsts competition between the mill and the 
handloom industry, and that the latter is far weaker than 
the former, it is but necessary that the Government of 
India should come to the hdp of the latter 

It should now be agreed that there exists a com- 
petition between the handloom and mill industry and 
that competition can only be avoided by Government 
intecvcntion inasmuch as the handloom weavers axe 
not orgarused and they arc, therefore, unable to place 
their grievances before the Government Besides they 
compete blindly amongst iliemsclvcs and so cannot easily 
comliiftc and add to it the disadvantage of using the 
mill made yarn for their clotli production 

Without going into more details we propose that a 
legislation should be enacted to prohibit the Indian mill 
industry not to encroach upon the field of handloom in- 
dustry The entire field of production should be divid- 
ed amongst the handloom, and mill mdusrnes and certain 
counts should notbewovenby dacmiiis aadshouldbe ex- 
clusively left for tlie handloom industry Similarly die 
mill industrj. should be prohibited from encroachment 
upon the field of producaon which has remained 
the mam province of the handloom industry In cases 
where tlie protection has to be granted agamst the import 
■of certain co ants of yarns from foreign countries, v inch 
may be mostly used by the handloom industry, the in 
tetest of handloom industry should, not be ignored In 
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c'lscs where the protection in neecss^n, 'i fclnte chouici 
be 'tllovvcd to hold ihc prodttcuon from thi': inipontd 
)arn or -onK other method rn'’\ l)t evolved, jO til'll 
me industry mi; not be I illcd m order to protect the 
mill induscrv 

In ill iuniTC dev elopmenis of ic tilcindustn onh 
new spinninr mill'' 'Kould be illowcd to he erected and 
the c'tsnnt» milk mu^f be forced to *;t.t ''pirt i cerfin 
perccntii,c ol v irn to Im. sold is Mich Jn iio cisc w eiv 
ing looms Jn tlic c^ISt]n^> mtlb be illowtd to incaist 
The recent rest ncuon proposed bv the Oovernmentof 
Imlii 11 not tnouch 

Tuc tistes of the people ih i\i chin'’e ind equip 
mcnis md methods arc found out to cittr any «uch 
cbinccs JDuc to these eb'-nges number of methods 
hive liten evoked m fiiiishinp the cloth in in ittr-’ctive 
minncc Wcvannot cvpcctffom Inndloom weavers to 
cmplov lU these meins in the nnnuftetureof their t,oods 
It IS one of the great Inndicips on iccount of vhich 
hindloom industry his suffered iti competition with 
the fictofp midcclorh It his therefore, been suggest* 
cd under a different hc'idint, and in a separate list in 
the bodv o£ this book tbit the finishing of cloth should 
be organised where all cloth prepared bv handloom 
should first go before it is marketed V e do not want 
to duplicate the same idea here 

Since Inndloom gives fir more cmplovincnt to the 
people than factories we must help the weavers and 
giant them protection both against foreign and internal 

competition 

Prinfms,qf Cloth — is an important cottage industry 
wtuch. bis developed m different localities Some of 
out prints are in demand in foreign countries and orders 
ate always repeated Tfthe industry is well organised 
here is a room for the activ ities of both the middleman 
as well as for the w oil er In order to capture the foreign 
market, however, it is esseatial tint our goods be stand 
ardised and a'v^trict control to keep die exported article 
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of a ceitMn be immt'imcd -without -vphich e 

cannot prcscnc our reputation 

There IS need of iroproacmcot both in technique 
and suppij of n\\ material — speaally the colours and 
mordants If the cheap method of piper stencils be in- 
troduced IS in J ip in, designs can be lacicd at will and 
the pioducuon mil become cheaper Printing is a 
chctrvcal process and it requires mote knov'ledge of 
chemical reaction tlian possessed by our avorlancn or 
organisers ''Jie also require travellers to go about and 
study the taste of the people and advise the designers to 
change their designs accordingly Laws and rules must 
be framed by which a new design may easily be protected 
There IS, unfortunately, cut throat competition amongst 
the dealers and w<. know that in cutung prices middleman 
seldom suiTcts, bur tlic poor worker is always hit hard 
Some sort of association to avoid undue competition be 
formed and its authority be recognised by law as has 
been done in case of sugar •’nd cement 

Production of designs cultivates a special aesthetic 
taste We recommend that along with ordinary drawing, 
such useful and ttonomic drawing should be taught to 
our cuildren m schools If it is properiv done we may 
be able to produce many young persons specially girls 
who can earn a decent living by providing designs and 
selling them To employ Go\crnmcnt cypetts who arc 
111 ely to lose tlicir initiative after some time is a poor 
attempt in this Lnc 

Tastncssofcolourand type of cloth used arc very im 
pottant factors in trade and v seeras to be desirable that 
some arrangement of certifying the grade and quahty of 
the articles sold should be punted on everv piece before 
itgocs for sale There has altcady been started decep- 
tion m this respect and if not chccl ed die industry -will 
be ruined Arrangement for grading and certifying 
of goods meant tor export should at once be introduced 

Carpet Mantifacttere — ^It has a great future but this 
trade is entirely disorganised A great deal has to be 
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done in the blending of different fibres, the effect of 
colour has to be studied and the ■worker has to be 
ptovided -with cheap raw material -which can cheaply 
be secured from many sources Stand irdismg the 
quality can help much in increasing sales and consump- 
tion We have an assured market both m India and 
abroad, provided the sale is organized and quality' gua- 
ranteed Perhaps only in Hyderabad State an effective 
arrangement to develop carpet industry has been made 
Government has established an experimental carpet 
factory in Wardugal— an old centre for this industry 
iNumber of looms now has increased from 87 to 350 
and now rugs and carpets to the value of Rs i,zo,ooo 
have been exported in 1543 against tlie previous export 
of Rs 30,000 only Best carpets are said to be 
produced here 

Strings & Ropes — Gattoo strings and ropes are used 
for tents, nose strings for cattle ana for number of other 
fhifigs They are made from cotton yarn waste and also 
from cotton yam Both plain and coloured strmgs are 
made In fancy strmgs, vancty of colours is displayed 
In some places people ba\e tried to manufacture vaist 
strings They have been prepared in mixed colours and 
m their manufacture a mixture of cotton, jute and silk 
yam has been used There is a scope for this industry 
to dcxelop and many more users can be found for these 
articles 

Fts/} Nets — It Is an important industry carried on 
mostly near sca-coasts or big rivers Though generally 
the -work is done by the fishermen themsch es but still it 
gn cs employment to many people In other countries, 
beautiful nets of different sizes ate used b\ ladies to tie 
their halts u-ith They ate also used along with their 
hats Nets v ith thinner spicinj; arc also used as covers 
Japan docs a brisk export trade in this lint. 

llo rerj-^ltnTdi important article of trade Wc 
shall discu'=s the subject under a separate heading 

r i/lcrCJ:ih — It 15 ano her line v hjcbis successfully 
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earned oa in Cawnpotc and other places It con easily 
develop if after a proper study of the type of wea\ e, si7es 
and counts are standardised Since quantity required 
IS very small we hope tuJl use of this line will be made bv 
cottage workers Cottage industry can only succeed if 
we strive to produce qu^ty doth to scivc the purpose 
for wliicli It IS meant 

Cottmt Cleaning — In Bombay there are many people 
who purchase vaste cotton from the mills and clean it 
After rleinmg it is sold and poor people employ it in 
Stuffing tlicir beds etc In other places cotton, waste is 
either burnt or dumped as manure By inventing a cheap 
contiiaance v,e can utilise this waste material and can 
employ some people with ad\antage Ordinarily there 
are waste cotton plants attached to mills where waste 
cotton is cleaned and apun for low counts 

Tape Weaving — It is an allied mdustiy which has 
assumed a special importance in Ahmcdabad for its 
supply to the null-made cloth This industry can easily 
develop at all those places where cotton nulls are work 
ing Besides depending upon the mill industry it can 
stand upon its own merits and man> new designs can be 
manufactured to suit the taste of the people There seems 
to be a big scope for this industry The equipment 
needed for the industry is quite inexpensive and women 
in the family can easily follow it up in their leisure hours 
Artistic designs may be made by mixing cotton thread 
xvith silk and metal threads 

Niitar Wealing — ^Ic is another allied industr}- of 
weaving Practically m all atics manufacture of Niwar is 
very common Coloured and plain Niwar is prepared and 
sold almost everywhere Coarse yam is mosdy used for 
tins article and this industry may, therefore, be a help in 
the production of hand spun, yam During the War this 
mdustr) was given a good impetus and we hope it will 
pay if an enquiry be made as to die puiposc tins aiticlc 
can serve in the foreign maiket There seems tc 
be tiius a possibility of establishing an export market 
9 
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There has developed reccntl} a new industry of 
preparing cotton cloth patties of 9 ' to 1 z” in width w Inch 
serve ■^s screens when stitched together Many designs 
in these patties are produced to make diem attractive 

Stmng Tb <.ad —It is a cottage industry and must be 
kept as such Unless scienufic. methods arc introduced 
and up to date appliances ate made this industry will 
not sun ive 

Wood 

After cotton textile, wool occupies the next place 
Woollen industry of Kashmir and other places has a 
marked place in Indian economy The industrj', how ev er, 
has lemamed static wlule the world had goneagreat deal 
forward and our products, though pure, ate unable to 
compete with foreign products Tbougn Science has 
e\ oivtd many a new fibre natural wool has stili its own 
place There is a great scope for this industry and it 
can give employment to a -vecy large number of people 
We should remember that there are about two and a 
half cfores of sheep in the country and the total quantity 
of wool produced is qu.te considerable 

First ti e should concentrate upon wool production 
of the right type As wool is a natural product breeding 
of sheep plays an important part Fortunatelv we 
possess a breed which can subsist on verv scanty 
pastures It is avei) hardy animal It is admitted that 
by proper feeding the quolitj of wool is improt ed Un 
fortunatelj we do not know what feeds are suitable 
for this pujposc Besides very httle \vork is done m 
producing better type of animal Woollen mills which 
ought to have tal en, keen interest m the production 
of wool, aic satisfied with imported wool and they seem 
to tike httie interest m wool pioduction Got crnracQt 
seems to be indifferent and has done very little in this 
direction The entire work is m the hands of illitente 
and poor people who somebcm pass their days by tak- 
ing meir flocks, from place to place for grazing Their 
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methods ate etude and piamitive and require a great 
deal of improvement 

There are very cold places m India •where only wool 
can. protect the people trom icy cold atmosphere though 
It IS true that m a kige part of the country ordinary 
cotton stuffed coi ers may replace woollen blankets bur 
even in these places woollen blankets are the only shelter 
against rains The necessity of wool improvement, 
therefore, cannot be mimnuscd The large imports in 
woollen goods to the tune of 1 2 lacs of pound a year is a 
dear lodicttion of the possibility of the development 
of this rommoditv 

Leaving ihe possibility of the improvement of the 
breed in the hands of the agriculturists let us begin from 
the stage wool is clipped from the animal 

In spite of the small production of wool pu. ammal 
we waste a lot of wool in cbpping If instead of clip 
ping by hand shears we employ an up to date clipping 
machine wc can increase the supply of wool by at least 
10 per cent and can produce -wool of a more uniform 
natuie and quality Clipping machines may be mtro 
duced on hire purchase system or the clippers maybe 
appointed to do the job 

After the clip is made -wool must be sorted Wool 
all over the body is never of tlje same quality Some 
parts give finer -^vool than others Again ?otne pot 
tions haae longer wool than tlie rest Simply by proper 
grading of wool at tins stage, value and price of w ool may 
be enhanced by about 25 per cent It will not be a small 
gain. o\et the total quantity of wool that we produce 
each year Training centres can be started for this pur- 
pose This improvement will only pay if an arrangement 
of marketing of vool is properly made and the sale is 
not left in the hands of middlemen who axe only in- 
terested m their commission By this means not only a 
better price Mill be obtained but tiie coarser varieties 
will be utilised for coarser cloth and finer ones for better 
cloth The grading may also be made as regards colour 
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■v^hich imy he -’n importmt fictor foe some locilities 
The -voonqcr tlio minnl the finer the v ool and ihis 
factor m'i> be considered jn ^ndation 

5y,.,„„m_Spmmn2 of v ool ^il^cs some cmplo\ 
ment to Uic people but the method li- both crude and 
expensn c Most of the Gadan is (sheep ov, ners) mil c. 
their o-ft n t irn h} fn utmg on m, oodto spool This 
Mrn js unc’ un and thick ind is ouh usable for the 
production of rough blnnl cts used b) poor people "iam 
spun on Gnrkha ii used to some cMcnt for making 
tticcds ind Pittoos Tot mikjng Loins and Sliavls 
yarn 3s ccnenll^ imported from foreign countries All 
pov.crot hindlooms ticnenUv cmplo) mill made jatn 
In Amritsar alone as manj as 850 pow er looms prepare 
articles made from imported 'varo, which mostlj, used 
to come from Japan We need not point out that 
Japan produces actj little wool and mostiv used Aus- 
tralian avool for the manuftctorc of aarn If it pa^s 
Japan to import w ool from Australia and then turn it 
into} am and c\pott it to India a\h\ it should not pay us 
to make 5 axn in India from '\ustrahan w ool 

Cheap woollen articles made from shoddy mostly 
m Italy and Poland flood the Indian market and depress 
the Indian trade to the disadvantage of tlie cottige 
worker Import duties cm onh help if we begin to 
employ scienufic and up to d-itc methods We consider 
there IS a need for number of factories in India for tiie 
prcpatation. of y ain both from indigenous and imported 
wool If tlic proper tj pc of carding, cleaning, etc , 
IS arranged and yam is prepared in the countn, we 
need not depend much on foreign, imports We can 
ilso empio} shoddy )ust as they use in other countries 
and can mix with other fibres to produce as good and 
cheap articles as are bemg imported 

Oar mam ■weakness m the production of w oollen 
cloth IS the productiOD of 312111 and we should not lose 
any more time in starting woollen spinning mills 
We weresurpnsed to leam that even m Kashmir 
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people import }atn from foreign countries and 
prepare goods from that yam ancT pass them off as 
Kashmiri cloth Is it not bitter to produce yarn our- 
selves and thus to saa e our hard earned mone> in the 
bargain ^ We do not stc any other solution of the 
problem It is true that -wool spinning will improve 
b} proper ticatment and better carding Still for finer 
yarn v.e shall have to employ spinning mills 

Wmuw ^ — ^Ihe yarn is peg tiarpcd and si2ed with 
starch made of tarrarmd seed and occasionally with 
V lid onions At places it is dved n ith alizarine dyes to 
produce different colours 

Weaa mg is done on ordinary looms Mostly blank 
ets kiioavn as Cumblis aie woven and sold as such 
Thej are generalh ver> rough Before thej are sold 
they are nulled by chc follow mg piocesses The Cum 
bhs are spread out on a countrv cot \\ idi roughly tv oven 
ropes and four men standing on either side in pairs rub 
the blankets, after they have been folded, backwards 
and forwards across tlic cot, hot water being poured 
on St all the time to I eep it wet This process felts the 
fibre and is repeated four or five times for each fold of the 
blanket with the result that the superfluous wool is rub- 
bed off and the blanket no longer shows holes m it 
There is considerable shrinkage oy tlus process 

Greatest help can be given to this industry by the 
introduction ot carding, nuUing and fibre raising 
machines During the Wat such macluncs have been 
introduced with advantage and we think these improve- 
ments must continue Government opened centres, 
where bknkets could be prepKired for the Army Mam 
work was done m U P , Punjab N W T P , Patiala State 
and other provinces and States In U P alone about 
two and half lakh of bl an! ets were annually supplied 
It IS a pity that just after the Wat the Government 
e' ports could not continue the effort and were satisfied 
omy bv closing these centres 

Pi/c Carpets — Besides blankets pile carpets is another 
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old indastr} Ii is sud thif these catpets v,crc verj 
much encouraged from the time of A! bar the Great 
Unfortunate!} since i9tli century the industry li-’daset 
had Carpets, houtver arc stdl manufactured in 
Kistna, Woslipattara and Conjccvarani and other pl-’ccs 
Alosth dead wool is used for the purpose The dvcjfig 
of wool IS gcnctall/ done by the wcaacts thcti’selvcs 
?/r//ar ind Sibils — in Kashmir Paitos, ‘^hawls, 
tweeds, lohis and blankets of very fine qualm ate made 
The place IS cxttcmeK suited for the dc\ clopmcnt of 
the indusirj I he All India Spinners’ Association has 
organised all the v. cat ers and spinners m tnc w hole of 
the State and the w others ha\ c given a great cncoutagc- 
ment to this industry 'JCc axe, hovcv c“ sorrt to say 
that sufhcicnt attention is not paid tow ards the technical 
improvement of the industry It is desuablc that 
up to date scientific knowledge should be adopted and 
both chemical and mechanical improvements should 
be introduced so that most of the w eav ers may not hav c 
to depend upon the imported yarn for their living We 
consider that by starting carding spinning fulling and 
milhng mill of i modern f* pe a great de'*! can be done 
to help the industry 

Nawda — ^Manufacture js an important article of sale 
The imported article is far too superior Arrangement 
of making Namda of the Tight tvpe be made 

Ff/r —Woollen felt is requited in large quantities 
in paper and straw board mills and since the supply- 
will remain limited the industry can succeed o n a cottage 
•scale Attempt should be made to manufacture these 
articles 

Since the time Italy began to manufacture artificial 
V ool a number of fibres which look like wool and wrhose 
touch IS better dian -w ool have been evolved These 
fibres are far cheaper than the natural produce In 
future articles made of these artificial fibres will flow 
in our markets and it is tone that we make arrangements 
to produce all artifiaal fibres in our country Oil 
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cake IS the main maten'il for many of tiiese fibres and 
■we abound m oil cakes Vegeiablc protein can also 
beprep-aied from manj ofJict-wildand cultivated plants 
It we start the industry we shall be able to utilise our raw 
matenal, gi've employment to many and will guard 
against the future ruination of our industr"' 

Silk 

Sill IS an old and important fibre India is the only 
country ayhere a large yancty of worms ore employed 
to produce fibie for weaving Besides silk Endi and 
Munga are other iirportant silk fibres "World has done 
a lot of imestigatton in the reanog of the worm but 
we have not taken advantage of the improvements 
Perhaps the greatest attention has been dc\ ored to this 
indus'ry in the Mysore State There a hrge popahtion 
IS engaged in the rearing of the worm I^xt important 
place 18 Madras then come Bengal and Kashmir 
Though India was famous for its silk but yet it could 
not stand the competition from Japan and China 
Gradually the producaon dwindled considerably 
According to Tariff Board iS>4o> there were only 
loj veaaing establishments in 1957 cmploa mg 4 700 
workers but m rhese establishments mostly imported 
silk -was employed The total production of taw si'I^. 
was only S lac pounds It is generally consumed bv 
hondloom v eaa era 

Mysore State realised that there can be no better 
subsidiary occupation for die agriculturists tliaa the 
rcanng of silk cocoons and picpaic silk out of it Kol 
legal Taiuka in l^Iadras being near to Mysore State took 
It up and started ihc industry without anv special help 
from the Government Here is a clear instance of pco 
pic adopting a new industry pioaided they are once con 
a meed of the profitableness of the same In 1928 in 
thisTalula tnerewere 10 200 acres under mulberry cul 
naation while the total area under cultivation w s 
90 Qoo acres The employment of sucli a huge area for 
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dus pui-pose clearly pro^xs that an agriculturist 
IS really dying for a subsidiary occupation and 
will adopt It if once he is satisfied of the utditv of follotv - 
mg such a course Tins gives a he to those who always 
preach the conscrvatisin of the agricuituiists Silk- 
worm rearing thus has become a regular business of 
the cultivator m the above place 

Below IS another instance as to what can be achiei ed 
by the Governroent help During the War parachute 
doth was an essential War need and fortunately for that 
purpose only pure silk could be used The whole 

f overnment machinery was moved to find a solution 
aw sill available m Bengal, Kashmir, Madras and 
Mysore was neither sufficient nor silk could be properly 
twisted by crude Charkha Attempts w etc at once made 
•to remove these defects Improved machines were 
imported and afterwards made m the country 

It is only during the last W it that right type of silk 
has begun to be produced The Government started 
their attempt in 1941, and la 1942 there were 35500 new 
basins installed to produce filature silk suitable for para- 
chute manufacture In Kollcgal alone 500 basins capable 
of pxodmg 1,50,000 pounds of reeled silk annually were 
installed In Bengal J,joo basins we placed by the 
private people from loan advanced by the Government 
of India m Mysore 1,800 basins were installed In 
^945 j 5 lac lbs of silk of the proper type was produced 
In 1944 the quantity was doubled and it is estimated that 
not less than a million pound will be produced m 1945 
The reding roachine'was first imported from abroad, 
but since there was the difficulty of transport, good 
machines for the purpose were made in India Only the 
looms and reeds arc imported but their ports are being 
attempted to be manu&cturcd m the country 

A Central Seticultnte station has been set up at 
Beharampur in Bengal with, a sub station at Kahmpony 
(Bpng'U)by Government of India Experts areimpotted 
to establish the industry Itis considered possible now 
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that India may be able to compete with Japan and 
Cinna silk 

Need v'e say that Indusli) development is a pro 
vincnl subject and if the Red lapism would have been 
followed m this case, as is genctallj done, nothing would 
have been achieved -A.11 constitutional objections were 
set aside and underthe stress of emergency Government 
oflndia had to perforce develop an old dying industry 

We hope the Got emment of India wiU foster up 
their newh born child with the same afiection with vdiich 
It was conceived and brought forth Wehopc the Gov- 
ernment of India will not allow it to die under consti- 
tutional objection since tlie War is over This industry 
protides a subsidiary profession to agriculturist and 
must be encouraged We liopc experts will take 
immediate steps to tell d.e people where and bow this 
mdustrj can be established uith advantage 

As far as unemployment and economic conditions 
arc concerned, India is in a state of emergency Steps, 
fat more effective than employed during the War, should 
be taken during the peace All efforts to push new 
industries must continue witli redoubled vigour India 
IS a vast country and there are suitable places m all the 
Provinces wl ere silk can be produced and v'Otms can 
be reared with advantage It js the duty both of the 
public and of the Goveroment to discover such 
places and cstabhsh sericulture as a subsidiary occupa 
tion to agriculture If the technique is mastered and 
people me trained and the industry is protected by im- 
posing import duty as well as by standardising goods 
internally there is a great future for this industry 

India perhaps is the only country where Tussat:, 
Endi and hlunga silk is produced If a research is made 
in the constitution of these types of sill and the worm is 
improved, there may be -a possibility of producing more 
animal filature in this country and pro\ ide a side occupa- 
tion The worms of these a aueacs are harder in their 
habits and feed on the leaves easily available 
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Thete is a great demand for these fibres It may be 
possible that these silks may find some other important 
use m die modern complicated world So far tlie 
det elopment of these varieties has been entirely neg- 
lected Iindi silk ha^ special merits for tiiose places 
■where castor plant is grotvn as a crop and leaves cost 
nothing There is a further advantage m rearing tins 
worm that in the extraction of fibre worm has not to 
be killed Thus farmers who shun, to take life may 
take to the re arin g of this worm If the multiplication 
of this type of silk is encouraged it may also help 
Khaddar pioducUon It may be possible to mi\ 
It With cotton before spinning Wc specially invite 
attention of the All India Spinners* Association in this 
connection 

From the descripuon given above one will be 
com meed of the potentialities of this important industry 
We need not be afraid of attifia^ silk in this matter 
If Italy, France and Japan, manufacniring large quan 
titles of artificial silk, have faith in the dei elopment of 
silk industry ■why should we not ha\e die same f’lth 
specially when we aie assured of the market m our otvn 
country Not onlv silk sans and other clothes are po 
pular with us but from religious point of view silk arU 
cles are considered to be sacred And most people must 
use thten, specially on ceremomal occasions Tins 
must kera a demand for pure silk for a sufficiently long 
time Howt\ er, it is necessary that the weak pomts of 
the industry may be tackled and removed 

The first and the foremost necessity is the rearing of 
the suitable type of the silkworms In other countries 
a great deal of work has been done to improve tlie breed 
yid worms are evolved by wbnh yield is more than 
j^bied Tliese hybrids will have to be cvol'ved for 
different climatic conditions and sufficient seed has to 
be supphed m localities suitable for them Of course the 
smaller the number ofvaneties the better The seed will 
have to be tested by microscope and other appliances 
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For both these oh)ecfs the'wotl must tie donchy trained 
hands For this purpose \vq require the Governmect 
help Over 'ind above this entvmologists have to be 
provided to take mcasuies against disease and pests 
Ver^ useful work has been done on the cultivation of 
tuulbciry m Japan Vaactics ate evoKed which yield 
the largest quantities of leaves m a small space Since 
the worms live only on leaves, only such varieties should 
be propagated avliiuh produce more leaves In our 
country there is nkeady Cvisting a pressure on land 
andweean ill afford to waste any area and must econo- 
mise in this respect If it is found possible propaga- 
tion of raulbcriy plants in waste land should be tned 
Further investigation should be made to find out if other 
leaves can be used for fcv-ding 

/rmngctncQt for extracting of silk may be made at 
a central institution wncrein all the rearers mav be part- 
ners and may be paid on the estimated silL in their 
cocoons so that 7 n urge to produce better cocoons mtrv 
be Cl cited 

The present nicdiod ot reeling must be replaced by 
better machines Since this c'pttuncnt has already been 
made CO further expense need be incurred on that score, 
but a frantic effort seems to be necessary to manufacture 
right type of efficient and durable machines Local 
artisans mar be trained 10 their manufocture so that dicv 
may be locallv made and repaired 

Dyeng IS the next step Fast colours of wbatexer 
origin with beautiful shade, with details of dyang, should 
be arranged In. Benares the use of cheap colours is 
the mam defect of silk cloth People should be trained 
in dyeing fast colours and in order to save the mdustrv 
the use of cheap colours be prohibited 

In order to avoid competition import duty may be 
levied both on yarn and doth of foreign ongin and it 
ma) be made compulsory to give the quantity of actual 
silk in every piece manufectured or imported 

In manuficture a ODnsiderable quantity of silfegoea 
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and if any other use of sill has been discovered tliat 
discoven^ must be utilised 

Jj3 industries hi e flour sieving is done in sill 
screens This bolting silk comes from abroad and is 
sold at \ery lugh rates Tlierc is no reason as to why 
tliese screens may not be made in India The quantity 
of sucii silk Mill alwajs be small and there will nc\er 
be anj hi cliliood of its manuCictutc by the mills 
Aitangement for manufacturing bolting silk and pre 
paring screens therefrom be investigated and started 
hlorc attention should be given to otlier types of 
silks w hicli worms in India produce and their behaviour 
should be mvcstigated It is possible these silks may be 
CNported or tuay be utilised to advantage with cotton 
ox other fibres 

Othu Piinf— Amongst other fibres used in wcav 
mg, artificial silk is the most important It is a pity 
that for the supply of this fibre we depend entirely 
upon foreign countries In Japan very small factoiics 
cMst for Its manufacture and there is no reason why 
MC cannot do the same here In Japan la 1513 5 facto 
lies not employing more than 9 men v ere producing 
15% of the total production of attifiaal silk and fac 
tones in wluch not snore than 30 labourers were cm 
ployed were producing 46% of the total production 
Even if huge amount IS need^ for starting an artificial 
silk factory there is no dearth of money in the country 
and if any one industrialist does not want to take the 
risk all the textile mills contribute a small amount each 
and start a }oint concern One sudci successful factory 
will open tlac field 

During the Wax man) miraculous fibres have come 
to stay What will be the effect of these fibres on 
natural fibres and u hat u ill be the future setting of 
the World nobody con say Artificial wool from 
was considered a great stop when Italy announced 
its production a possibility dutmg the Abyssinian 
War But since tlien a greatvariety of fibres hive been 
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placed on the market and are daily being produced 
India Is vcrv ricli in ra^w material and there is no 
reason ’svhy we should not keep alert and utilise these 
chemical discoveries for our ad%antage instead of 
importing these fibres Our chemists should make a 
special study of these fibres and die Imperial Research 
Bureau must equip itself for such a research We 
should no more depend on the Cotton Committee for 
these researches but number of chemists should be em 


ployed on this job Who knows India may contri 
bute Its own quota and may discover i &till new fibre 
in ^vhich the whole world miy become interested 
As long as this is not done Irudia ma} be import 
mg these fibres for one reason or another Of course, 
as far as tiie weaver is concerned, he cannot be expected 
to make these fibres It will be to his advantage to 
make use of new fibres From national point too it 
will be advantageous to import yarn m place of clodi 
Import duty on yam always hits tlie weaver and 
benefits the mills Weaver will always hke to get these 
fibres at the cheapest rate while the fac tory owners may 
require protection aeamsithem That being 'o wesug 
gest that in any such eventuabty it should be considered 

imperative that the interest of the weaver should not be 
sacrificed for the protection of big factones The time 
when our method of levying protection duty 
should be revised Wc may intmduce a system of 
rebate for the articles utilis^ as raw material m the 
matiufacmte of finished goods The subject is im 
port^t both in case o£ fibres and many other articles 
m the manufacture of which foreign material is used 
as taw material To gne another instance for the 
making of wire nails iron wire is needed but the latter 
may have to be protected to encourage wire industry 
i± a rebate is not granted nail manufacturer will have 
to suflet Similar may be the case of manufacture of 
bolts and nuts Copper and brass sheets imported for 
utensils against sheet industry may be another instance 
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nnd so on Wc, thereforCj utge that the system of 
rebate be introduced along protection to avoid 
sut-h diffiodtics 

Besides imported fibres there ate indigenous 
fibres winch find phee in textile industry The most 
important of tliese is jutc For making many jutc 
products m cottages )ute yarn is used In all such 
casts the cottage worker sliould be provided with yam 
from factories ac reasonable rates so that he may be 
able to get a in mg 

Fibres used foi industiics other than textile will 
he discussed under separate heading 

Kmlliu^ — Though kmtting is an important branch 
of textile wc have discussed it under another heading 
due to Its importance Here we shall discuss all the 
fibres used in knitting in one place 

I'Cmtting from very old times is done by hand and 
gitls aic taught tins important art practical!? eaesy 
where In leisure hours it is a suitable occupation for 
women Beautiful designs in knitting and forms ate 
ever? day devised and adopted In spite of the in 
dustcy being eorrimon it takes such a tremendous time 
tint on]? Initcmg of wool is now done by hand and 
for cotton goods machines ate utilised Small machines 
ovorl cd bv hand arc designed and are m general use 
If these machines ire made available by hire and pur- 
chase system the induslt? Will become mote popular 
and ladies even m high class families will not consider 
it to be derogatory to employ that spare time in taking 
to this industry This industry is just as good as 
Charklia itself In knitting man? articles such as 
socks, banyan, jersey, pullover, stockings, vest, caps, 
etc , ate included but tibe largest number consists of 
hosiery alone 

Before the Wat the annual imports of hosiery goods 
in India was valued at more than a crorc of rupees 
Japan was the biggest supplitr Some people wonder 
as to how Japan could suid out hosiery goods at such 
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\ ridiculous pncc \\c Imc •^ccn tlicir Tutorrs'iuc 
Knitters \’.hich \%ith power cw minufictujc thousmd 
of soc! s 1 dT.\ I he 'irrin^cmeni in these rmchincs 
IS so lutomstjc thnt the rn'’nipubtirin of needles for 
n.-il wi'' the toe 'ind the heels and he upper portioa 
need not be ittcndetl to if the michnie is once correct!) 
ndiustcd 1 his linnps doi n the eost of hbour very 
low ] or ecr} cheap socl s old n gencrtlh 

Need Mc point out ihit the upper portion of the 
soel icm'ims m tact c\cn v hen ih sock is worn out 
ihis ^a^n can either he rcmo^ cd and used or itnchcd 
to the new sQcI- A*: a matter of fact, few firms in 
Japan specialise in suppljmg the lower poruon of 
the sock to Inch }ou cm casd) attach )our upper 
portion \oursclf A sewing machine, spcciallv suited 
tor this }oh IS also aaailablc Other \arn which Ins been 
u-sed once can again be utilised provided it can he 
easily rewound Thus the cost is brought down to the 
mmitnum Jf we adopt the •^amc methods vc can ol'^o 
produce cheap goods We w]<h some people may 
utilise this trick m trade In iMccnit old woollen 
yarn is dyed and used in making socks and people have 
a brisk uade ihougu the) make dicsc socks only b) 
hand Ordinary mistris of small means in Ludhiana 
(Punjab) ha-\ e successfully produced knitting roacluncs 
but tlicy ba\c not been nblc to manufacture needles 
This weakness was discovered dunng the War It 
is absolutely neccssaia that needles tna-v somewhere be 
made in India to remove tins shortcoming Both 
woollen or cotton good- can be knitted on these 
maclunes The thickness of die yarn will decide die we 
of machine used 

Miscellaneous articles such as buttons, bags, 
flowers, etc, are also made from yarn Cotton t am 
^ttons, perhaps, arc the cheapest art ides m the mad et 
Their production gives food to many infirm and weak 
ladies in the Lnited Provinces These buttons are not 
onlv vetr cheap but they can be w i^bndwijdiojit dairn^ 
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along cloth If they aie more e^ten'sivelv used we can 
decrease the import in buttons \ecy considerably and 
patronise a useful industi^ 

Stuffed toys IS another line m tlie same direction 
We wish more aesthetic articles are produced and they 
become more popular 

During the War Goyernment required knitted 
goods in die shape of jtrs^ vests, draw cts, pullovers, 
etc , and were forced to import yarn from Australia 
and Umted Kingdom Now the industry seems to 
have developed a great deal and we v ish tins gam should 
not be lost As a cottage industry it has a great future 

India IS a. tropical country and wooUep knitting 
can only be a seasonal work But there is a large con 
sumption of cotton goods Silk 15 also used by rich 
peopc Whether cotton is reauitcd for Lnittmg or w ooJ 
in every case mill yarn will have to Le employed 
Though attempts to manufacture knitted goods from 
hand spun yarn have been made but no success is so far 
achieved There seems to be no bkeJihood that people 
will take to this type of knitted goods wluch will always 
remain weak, clumsy and e\pensnc For cottage 
worker the cost of mill yarn will remain a gieat prob 
lem Japan was the biggest supplier of yarn before 
the War How things tvill stand in future nobody 
can predict If we want to make tins industry popu 
lai we shall have to moke some arrangement for the 
supply of cheap yarn 

Leather 

India possesses one tlurd of the total cattle popu 
lation of die woild She contains 250 million cattle 
besides 48 milkons sheep and goats She is the largest 
supplier of hides and skins of the world From the 
Review of the Trade the enormous quantity of hides 
and skins exported will be quite apparent In the year 
^937 3^ die total quantity of hides and skins exported 
to different countries amounted to 4i,pOo tons of lav 
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hides and si ms and 2.$ 700 txms of tanned hides The 
value of rav hides and skins was Rs 494 lacs 
while that of tanned hides araounlcd to Rs 645 
lacs hanging the total to Rs 1139 lacs (more than 
Rs II crotes) 3n tiae year 1938 39 the amount ex 
ported decreased to 8 crorcs 57 lacs The follotving 
IS the analysis of raw and tanned hides and sions in 
1937 38 — 


Pari c Icrs 

Raii Hides &. S ins 
Ra-n Co Hides 
Bur^lo H dcs 
Oil cr h dcs 
Go* SIjus 
S heep Slatis 
Other SlJUs 


Total 

T-ursTni Hnjcs 
Cow hides 
BulTilo hides 
Other hides 
Goat skins 
Sheep skins 
Other skias 

Tot^l 


j2 {} If f f 

Font tact of RJ 

iG 600 Zj 

4 ^00 30 

{OO 

Coo o 

Soo 4 

100 {£ 

■11 500 ■}9 

>800 2J1 

1 ^OO 

1 900 45 

, 400 165 

5 3Q0 iGo 

I OD 645 


above figtites clcany bring about two points 
Firstly that out of the total export of hides and skin- 
^%aresentasrawhidesaiidon3\ 56%aTeseatas tanned 
iudes and skms Secondly that most of the hides and 
Skins consist of cowhides and goat slons 

From tiie bulk calcnJations it uiIJ be quite clear 
that the price of raw cow hide per ton is on an average 
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Rs 700 per ton while that of the tanned hides is 
Rs 1800 per ton Similailj the pace of goat skins raw 
IS Rs 1,650 per ton while tint ot the tanned goat skins 
comes to Rs 4,790 per ton The difference is enor- 
mous and cleaii\ points out that if \%e would have 
exported ail Judes and sivins after tanning the \alue 
that we vould bate recciaed from foreign countries 
would have been more than double It is not oniv 
that we lose thereby national wealth and sell our 
raw hides for a song but it also proves tint if we would 
have tanned all diese ludes in out country we would 
have given employment to thousands of people This 
clearly justifies that a proper organisation and dctelop- 
raent of leather tanning will give both employment 
and money to the poorest of tlic poor in villages 
Perhaps, wc cannot find a hetict industry than leather 
tanning winch con be developed as a side occupation 
m villages along witl) agriculture It clearly brings- 
out a ease for ptovidine suitable employment to the 
landless labourer m \ilhgcs and at the same time- 
increasing the national wemh of the country If wc 
add to It number of articles manufactured from leather,, 
whicli can easilj find market m the country, the amount, 
of money spent on the development of this industry 
Will be clearly justified We wish that the Government 
as well as the Icadcis of the pubhc opinion should con- 
centrate upon this industry if they want to divert a 
large population from land to mdustry 

If we further go into fig;ui:es of tanned leather 
WC are at once driven to the conclusion that even in. 
tanning we are not getting the full piice of oui goods 
The total amount of tanned leadaer in India amounts 
to zo 8 millions hides out of wluch the number of 
village tanned leather hides and skins amount to 9 1 
milbon, i e , 43 8%, 8 6 milhons ace kip tanned 1 e , 
41 3% The number of hides and skins tanned on tlic. 
modern method amounts only to 5 i nullions, 1 e , 
14 9% These figures reveal that out of tlae total! 
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number of huks nml '•1 tinriLd m the c«>antf}, 
T4 'lit onl\ tinncci b\ the xition'i!, ‘■citnfihc jp to 
d''ie method \x hilc 85 ^rt taitncd m a. crude tnd pre- 
tnituc method If >Ae chtngc our method from ciuilc 
to the modern scientific method v.c. ton ni'^l c still more 
monc\ either b^ CNpoitinj 01 In usjnc; Icither jn nur own 
countn Tins state of affairs point*- nut th^t a c shnuJeJ 
noi nnK crjnccntnte on tinmntj of hides ind rlans 
pKKluctd m the counm, hut poms <jut t!ic need of 
the introductjon of up-io date method of iinnmg Jn 
cterj qroap of silhgcs v here old method js followed 
1 here hi.s been no attempt made so for 10 change the 
old method b\ up to date modern veicnttfic mciiioos 
Bi this we do not {nc''n that ihn uorl should be tal cn 
awi) from the Milage people and he handed oset to 
the capitahsst and big factoiics be jnstatlcd On the 
Other, we want tint the method should be brought 
avithm the means of the Mllacc Uiinci b\ reducing the 
equipment to the lowest possible hniit This seems to 
be possible as All-Tndia Spinners’ Association has already 
dcMsed means of doing so, 10 winch we shall refer 
Later 

It maj be argued that if we care to ton all our 
Icaihci and trv to export this commodity out of the 
country, ic ma\ not ha\e \cr^ good sale and other 
countries, which base been using our raw hides, may 
noi- purcJiase our tanned leather This apprehension 
seems to be ill founded at least for a number of years 
to come On account of the present 'X^ar the quantity 
of leailaer has become far less in the w orid than avc can 
expect and there avill, therefore, he a continuous demand 
tor this arude from foreign countries We know for 
curtain that the number of cattle cannot easily be m* 
creased wjthm a short period Eacn if the otlicr 
counties do not purchase our tanned Icatlier, there 
wall be no difficulty in. utilising this commodity m the 
country itself 

After textile this is dae largest industry existing m 
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the country -tncl since it is capable of development on 
cottage scale we emphasise its importance and hope 
that botli the GoecrnttiCnt and the people -will talc 
suflicicnt interest m its development 

To understand difliculucs of this industry it may 
not be out of place to sa> a fev words about its details 
Let us first deal with the prepataaou of leather before 
we deal with the thousands of articles made fiom it 

It maj not b<- out of place to mcniion that on account 
of our carelessness we get the lowest price for our 
hides and shins Hrst and foremost attention, should, 
therefore be given to the improvement of raw material 
India IS mostly a vegetarian country and most of 
tlic hides aie icccivcd from cattle which the a n''tural 
death According to the old practice prevailing in 
cv cry village the carcase, of the dead cattle becomes the 
property or the Chomar of the village There came a 
umt when tlic Charaats became giccdy and began to 
poison cattle in order to get hide Though this 
evil IS met with cverv where it was more common in 
Madras Owners of cattle in order to save the loss 
of cheir cattle took to brand their cattle to the evtent 
that the hide when removed may fctcli very low price 
The evil though now has diappcatcd yet tlie branding 
has reraamed with the result that the value of the hide 
IS very much affected 

At present howev'er an other evil h as .recently 
^tatt ed in numb er of villages of Punjab and United 
Provinces that tEe‘CKafifaJS|[^_not remove the c arcas e 
nor they remove the hide aridin number of "places cattle 
ate n ow b uried imtead of otherwise d»sposed~ oF> 
TfiuV" V cry valuable material is lost to the country 
In some places scav engets Tiaa c taken the work of car 
ease removal and they cither remove the hides or sell 
11 foe a song to others to be removed Tins is very 
unfortunate that on account of false sentiment valuable 
expert and hereditary knowledge is lost to the commu 
nity We thml it to be necessary that propaganda be 
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■made against this practice so that this national ■nealth 
of the country may not be affected Whenever such 
an evil eMsts it must be removed and arrangement for 
the production of sound good hides be made so that 
iiiil value may be realised by the country 

Hides and skms are a perishable commodity and 
putrefaction statts if they are not properly presen ed 
The cheapest method is to salt them and dry Jaem 
for future use In some places cheap Khan Namak 
(Sodium sulphate) of local production is used for tins 
purpose Salt in India is an excisable commodity 
and is act) e-Lpensive though it can be made at tbout 5 
•annas a maund Government has made certain rules 
■under •which salt free of duty is made zs ailablc for in 
dustnal purposes But the benefit of such an e\emp 
tion cannot be availed of by illiterate and small people 
produemg only a few ludes m a month nor can they 
DC expected to follow the excise rules and to stand 
the red tape ot tlie Department Even salt without 
duty 15 expensive as it has to pay freight charges and 
Government eipenses and after paying which its price 
comes to about 12 annas a maund It is therefore 
desirable that excise duty on salt mav be entirely removed 
■as soon as possible it is a dutv that falls on the 
poorest man of the country Its removal has been 
advocated at so many tiroes by the leaders of public 
opinion The result of all tins is drat many hides are not 
only kept uasalted but are exported m that verv condi 
ition This results m the deterioration of the commodity 
to a very great extent If we •want to save tlus valu 
able commodity something must be done and done at 
once 

Dry ot fresh skins and hidia are brought to trade 
■and they are eitlier tanned or exported raw to foreign 
countries For making •use of them in the country 
they ate in evers case tanned barring a ®mall quantity 
used for malang topes etc 

Before the advent of big tanneries tanning process 
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was done an gioup of "TjUages by a few cottage tanners, 
who either were selljog it as tanned leather or used to 
tutn into water bud ets, shoes, bags etc The process 
of tanmng has considerably improved by scientifc 
knowledge but the mediods of tanning in villages have 
iLm lined tlie same Chrome tanning is a new intro 
duction We are glad to say that All India Spinners’ 
Assoaation. has so modified the system as to suit the 
cottage worker Now almost all types of tanning can 
be done on a sinall scale Tanning is a i &t\' important 
cottage industry and when properly organised can 
provide work for a large population 

We give a short dcscriptioo of tanning below 
It IS not our purpose to give its technical details but a 
short description may be desirable to understand the 
points of difficulty Tanned leatiier for local use and 
foi sale IS prepared bv the following methods — 

(1) Dhoti hides 

(2) Chrome leathet 

(1) For gin rollers 
(n) For sole leather 
(ill) For upper leather 
(iv) Others 

(3) Bark sole leather 

(4) Fanej leathers and 

0 ) Miscellaneous leathet 

(1) This process is very common throughout the 
country It is the dieapcst and most inexpensive 
Hides, generally of buffalo, ate turned end wise and 
made into a bag keeping the upper part open These 
bags so made arc filled with, ton material winch con 
sists of local barks or myrobolan or a mixture and the 
liquor IS allowed to tndUe out of the hide and thus 
tanning the leather 

(2) Chrome leadier is a new scientific method 
wherein molasses and sodium bichromate is used 
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With Other chcrnicils Tins method p!^es -very pood 
icsults nncl tike i much shorter time in linning 
Ihe difficult is tint one has to hindlc chcmicils ibout 
the purity of v,hicli one muit hi\c i good I nowlcdgc 
It also iccjuitcs 1 few apparatus v Inch ire suggested 
by All India Spinners* Association In big tanneries, 
howcicr, tins method requires chbontc midnncr} 
Chrome leather js required for number of articles 
and tlic tanning \ ancs w ilh all of them to a little extent 
It seems to be desirable that this method be c'tcnsitcly 
followed cacrvwherc and the apparatus required for 
tins purpose he made aaijlablc Training centres be 
started in all important places Importance of the 
introduction of this method will be apparent from the 
following words of a small pamphlet issued on the 
subject b\ the Khadi Pratishthan — 

‘‘Unless high class chrome tanned leather is finished 
in cottages the Mllacc chamars whose onl) pio 
fcssion IS handling or hide, will continue to remain 
poor, neglected and largclv dependent upon ex 
porters oflndes or leathers (Chrome leather) for theic 
living With tlic introduction of chrome tanning 
m cottages this is bound to change, leading to the 
economic imptoaement of the condition of those 
who are at present o tremely poor and ignorant ’* 
We entirely agree with the senument expressed 
JO. the aboae words and wash that the whole mdustrr 
be orginised on the aboae Imes Accordmg to this 
pamphlet onlv 1 5 days arc required to tan leather 
Though it has not described the methods of preparing 
leadicr for different uses but we do not thmk there 
will be an) difficulty on this score if once the techiuquc 
of the process is mastered We strongl} recommend 
Its introduction and we ate sure tint its technique 
wiU improve bv its coming in general use 

(4) Several types of skins arc made into fancy 
leather but the demand is erratic and not regular 
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( 5 ) Under the head miscelhoeous comes leitlier 
of belting, rollers, hces, etc There is only a local 
demand for such leather and generally it is made to 
order 

Before hide is tanned there are a number of pro- 
cesses required which can be divided into soalang, 
liming, dehairing, dchming, pickling, etc For all 
these piocesses a. different tcdinique and skill is required 

The most important things, however, are (a) the 
supply of water for washing, etc , (b) raw material such 
as bark, chemicals, etc , (c) sufficient space, (d) disposal 
of water, (c) and the utilisation of waste material 

Lei us discuss these in a little detail 

(a) Tanning is an offensive trade and mhst be 
carried out at a place remote from habitation and at a 
place which is not frequented by the people To arrange 
for good water at such a place is absolutely necessary 
Though tanneries are generally located on the bank 
of livers for the cheap supply of water but such places 
cannot be made available iii all villages The only- 
supply possible IS well water for v'hich an arrangement 
for lifting may be necessary If properly constructed 
tanks are made and water is economically utibsed, the 
quantity of water can be considerably reduced 

(b) Coming to die question of bark and raw mate- 
rial It 15 a pitv that the poor man is left to lus own re- 
souices and practicallv nothing is done to help him 
There ate numbei of types of backs at ailable in differ- 
ent localities, speaolly from forests The colkcuon 
of barks is not organised Mostly this work is done 
by contractors who take contracts for different types 
of minor products and hence do not give sufficient 
attention towards the purity of the material If we 
want to improve tlie industtv the collection of b irks 
should be taken up by the Government itself and pure 
and guaranteed article be supplied to the tanneis If 
barks ate available round about the localitj the tanner 
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has either to collect the balk himself or has to depend 
upon local trade In the first case his labour becomes 
too ei.pensive and this woii. can onlj be done m the 
slack season But if he purchases from trade he gets 
adulterated article There are number of types of 
barks in difTcrent parts of the country which produce 
nice tanned leather Out of these Anaram bark 
(Casia Auriculate) in Madias and Babul in U P and 
Punjab are important The former giaes the best 
tanned leather and the exporters allow a special premium 
but there seems to be no arrangement for its regular 
suppl} The other mam difficulty with tlus bark is 
that it cannot be easily separated from the plant, it 
being very thin Attempts to design a machine for 
its extraction have so far failed Extraction bv hand 
IS -very tedious and expensive 

We ate of opinion that the plant should be culti- 
vated speaaiiv when its value as a green manure is 
established and we ate sure that by proper cultivation 
the yield will be regular and its extraction, \till be easier 
and less expensive The plant is found practically 
all over India except N -W F P , Punjab and U P > 

1 e .places where plant is affected bv frost It is possible 
to develop some strains which may stand frost or plant 
may be cut before the frost By cultivation and pro- 
per manuring the twigs may become thicker and the 
quanuty of bark may be mcreased The mam lim- 
drance in improving these plants is that there is no 
department responsible for their development and the 
article is required by small man In all countries of the 
world all plants are developed by the agricultural 
^department and it is also the duty of this department to 
investigate the pos«;ibihties of new use to industries 
We wish that similar duties be assigned in India so that 
the plant kmgdom may be -well exploited To divide 
the responsibility between industries and agricultural 
departments leads us nowhere On accoimt of these 
dimculties bark is only used for skms which fetch 
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high prices and c'ln stind the cost of tins valuable mate 
nil 

T-he Government seems to have taken the least 
line of resistance and they have tried to popularise vrat 
tic barl from /Vfnea The public ought to protest 
against the discarding of the use of a better material 
aaaikblc in the countty ind not to develop tlic evist 
ing material on the lines suggested above 

No arrangements seem to have been made to 
standardise and to arrange for the sale of bark and 
niyrobalans For -want of this arrangement the in 
dustry has suffered a great deal 

Coming to the supply of chemicals the first neces 
sity IS the suppl} of good lime Small man has to de 
pend upon tv hat is aaaihble in the market barring those 
places where shells arc avaiiablc cheap or can be collect 
•cd free They arc burnt by die tanner himsdf la 
the use of lime atmosphere becomes foul and tometimes 
leather also suffers But if a small percentage of sodium 
sulphite IS used the uotfc progresses very smootWv 
Sodium sulphite deteriorates bv keeping anci to get it of 
good strength is not casv Til oil is another article u Inch 
IS also not available puic and the same is the case with 
Punpam oil Both oils arc more generalh employed 
People generally mi\ mmeral oils and sell adulterated 
articles Laws against adulteration are \ erj’’ defeem e 
Goiernment must check adulteration vith strong 
handandbliouldnotaHowindustriesto die on this score 
It has been found that there is a considerable difference 
in the quality of myrobilm available in the market 
Tor a small man it is not possible to purchase sufficient 
quantities of tanning material at a time His only mctliod 
of testing IS the use of the matena] It will be pro 
fitable therefore that on otrangement for gradation 
■and standardisation of supply be made available 

For colours and chemicals the ignorant and illi 
terate man must depend upon the unscrupulous shop 
keeper who would like to pass an adulterated artiae 
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IS genuine without knowing ils effect on trade If 
the use of chrome leather be introduced m \dhgcs. 
which V c think should be our ideal the difficuliv of 
getting pure stuff will be mudi more and steps should 
Idc til en for supply of pure -iruclcs 

(c) Village chamars haxc to depend upon /amindars 
to h u c a suitable pi icc for thur tanning In numbci of 
locthtics , their ow n houses ate bcinguscd for the purpose 
with the result that not onl) thc\ suffer fiom tlic foul 
air but they also make the other neighbours suffer 
from the s\mc for a small man in the aillagcs it 
not cas\ to apply for acquisition of land and c\ en if it 
IS done the tanner will Imc to pay the heavy penalty 
for such an msult to his landlord It seems to be dc 
suable that some arrangement foe the acquisition of a 
suitable place be made Some official should be gitcn 
the power of acquisition so that without any offence 
tanneries may be located at suitable places If the 
Government ptoaidc designs, m cxpinsnc plans for 
this purpose, it will be c\tn help to the tanners Such 
places should be pro\ided with suitable water and also 
oirangemcnc for disposal of water 

(d) Disposal of W atd — Waste water is of three 
types One consisting of w ashiugs only This w ater 
contains salt and is generally injurious to the culti\ation 
and should not be allowed to run in culmated fields 
If round about the tannery plants like coconut plan 
tarn etc which like salt water be grow n injury to 
land ma^ be aioided rortunatel) wash water is 
not in much quantity Second Uqje of w ater is ob 
tamed from the tonniDg matciiol Tins water is 
generally useful for \ egetanon and if properly regulated 
and not allowed to flow only one side for a long 
period It can be utilised with, ada antage for crops 
The third tj pe of water comes from chrome tanning 
Chrome salts arc act} injurious to vegetation and such 
liquors should not be allowed to flow on land suitable 
for cultivation The best thing is to precipitate these 
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•>'\Us With sodium c'lrbon'ite In big factories the 
sludge so preapitatcd may further be utilised to prepare 
chromium salts At any nte if this sludge has to be 
■disposed of it should never be iru\ed with manure nor 
allowed to spread on cultivated fields 

(e) Waste material will consist of (1) eahausted 
barks, (ii) flcshings-cuttings of hides and skins, (in) 
lime sludge, (iv) hairs and wool Exhausted barks maj 
be used either as manure ot as fuel Fleshings and 
cuttings can be used for making glue or may be sold 
as glue stod\ They arc a valuable manure also 
Lime may be used as field dressing w ith advantage where 
soil IS defiaent in hme Ordinary hairs from slans 
and hides may also be utilised as manure i£ they cannot 
be sold for a good price Hairs decompose slowly 
but they contain lawc quantity of nitrogen and thus ate 
valuable maoutc In tijc case of sheep or goat skins 
wool if properly separated may fetch a good price 
If properly arranged, tanners may make some money 
out of their waste 

If the tanners are given the necessary encourage- 
ment, organisation and technical advice, this industry, 
which once was vetv lucrative and prosperous, may be 
made so again It can give employment to the largest 
number ot people in villages 

There aie special IcithcK, which require speaal 
treatment All such special Icatliers ate imported 
from foreign countries Though the prices of such 
Icatiiet are very high but "very utdc attempt has been 
made to meet the requirements of tlie country It 
IS but necessary that establishments to make these types of 
leather be made in the country 
Leatheil Goods 

Leather is utilised for the manufacture of number 
of articles In villages it is used for water buckets, 
shoes and strings Footwear is the biggest branch 
for which leather is used Besides boots and shoes, and 
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Tillage shoes, chappals aiu made from cow hides and 
have a great demand Baranp a few ficioncs on a 
big scale m India all these aiticles arc made local!} m 
cottages Ea cn 111 places hkc Agfa and Cawnpoie all 
the shoes ate made in otdinar} shops comparing act} 
well with the factor} made atticle> proaided the small 
worker IS supplied he nght tjpe of leather, both 
for sole as well as foi the upper portion of Loots and 
shoes 

During the \\fli tne woxltr has aery well learnt 
tlic method of dittsion of labour and they hate success 
full} utilised this method m the production of many 
leather articles 

There arc a number of small macluncs w Inch can 
be usefully craplotcd by small man They produce 
better limsh and reduce the cost oflabour They can 
notbc said to be stactly speaking labour saMng machines 
but ccttainl} they ate of aery great use Some of these 
useful machines arc securely loclca in Goverument 
Lcatliet Schools not to go abroad amongst those who 
badl} need them 

In a number of places cuttings from boots and 
shoes are utilised fox making laminated leather boards 
The process iS rather etude and simple It consists 
only of pasting cuttings with pulse flours, and pressing 
the small laminated board under ordinary screw 
press 

Besides the aboae articles holdalls straps, belts, 
buttons, etc , are made from leather Very good suit 
cases, mone} bags and die like are also made from 
leather and thev are quite decent and compare well 
in prices with the imported articles There arc thou 
sands and one things which can be minufactured 
from leather, proa ided a proper guidance is given and 
people get tlic necessary training both in designs as 
well as in the details of manufecture 

Harness saddlery are also made m number of places 
m cottage industries Before the factories weie orga 
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tused even the Ie<ithet atUcles utilised bv police md armj' 
weie made on a small scale 

Since the time different factories aic started, machi 
nerv parts require leather for different purposes Rol- 
ler, pickers, washers are some of the articles now manu- 
factured in number of places, which are centres of 
factory industry such as Ahmednbad and Cawnpoie 
In one place alone pickets worth. 3 1 hi hs are manu 
factured in a year Washers aie made in Nadiad alone 
to the extent of lakhs It is due to the local arti- 
san’s entcrpri'je that these jobs have been found out 
and a good trade is being done m them Tiie artisans 
rcquiic Icatiicr of foreign make for this purpose and 
when they do not get the right type oflcathertliev are 
forced lo utilise the Indian made Icatliei which is not as 
good as thcimported one It is necessity that proper 
steps be taken to peepate piopec tvpe of leather for these 
industcieB and supplied at a moderate rate It that 
IS done, we are perlectly sure, most of axuclcs, which 
arc now imported wiU soon be made in the country 
Leithei belting is used sufficiently in luge quanti- 
tics in the country We ire sorry to sa> that largest 
quantity of belting is generally impotteil There aie 
a few factories started in India but they cannot meet 
the demand Attempts should be made to manufacture 
belting from ordinary leather in small places This 
work can easily be done provided arrangement for 
pressing and supply of right type of leather is made 
There is i great scope for uiis industry being developed 
in cottages When in Japan most of the leather belt 
mg as well as rubber bdtmg is produced m small 
vmrks, there is no reason why it cannot be so done in 
India The list of articles made from leather is 
cssenually a large one and if proper analysis of the 
imported articles be made ana dicir manufacture is 
properly organised, we arc perfectly sure that there 
will be found a great scope m the Icathei trade and 
most of tlic people wiU get their living by the manu- 
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factuie of these articles We require leather schools 
in every big locahty qiid teachers should go out for 
giving short training to the artisans in the manufacture 
of new articles We hope and trust that steps ^iiil 
be taken to organise this important industry During 
the War the cottage worker has been utilised for the 
manufacture of number of articles and this thev have 
done to the satisfecdon of the authorities whenever 
and wherever steps were taken to supervise the manu- 
facture from start to finish If once vigorous attempt 
IS made there is absolutely no reason why the artisan 
will not strive to produce the best articles now imported 

Allied Industries to Leather 

Gui mauujacime — It is a very important industry 
Sialkot manufacturers have proved that Indians can 
produce best gut for tennis rackets and other purposes 
The only necessity is the proper oiganisition for 
sale It IS a cottage industry which has a big scope 
of development London market has responded 
well and there is a demand for it Ahmedabad also 
prepares gut but the industry is not very important 
There ate other places where gut is manufactured but 
looking to the vast material ataikble this industrv tor 
the most part is neglected 

Glue mamijactnre — It is a t ery important industry 
and can be practised in cottages There are some 
makers of glue m big cities but the article prepared 
is full of impurities and the method is extremely 
crude Fleshmgs and cuttings ate generally exported 
and a very little quanUtv is utilised In India large 
quantities of glue ate used m plywood and other trades 
for pasting It is also used for castmg prmters’ rollers 
and now large quantities are used in making )elly, 
and jujubes of confectionery It is also eaten in number 
of other forms and is considered a valuable food on 
account of its nitrogenous contents As far as we 
ate aware good edible glue or gelatine is novhere 
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midt in Ind"' All good giuc is import.d In out 
procLS" of picpanuon high tcnipcriiiirc dc.strov'! its 
circntiUi ind iniin impuuric-S hnd ohcc in its minu 
f-xciurc V grcii dc-l c n bt done bv miptOMnq tlie 
ii-clTtuqie if Mtuum concentration is introduced 
V hicb need not be cosiK \cr} good glue can casih 
bi, prepared Uuoughout, the actr W t vert simjijj 
suipnstd to learn tint quite an ingenious ncihod 
of drung } luc spi'’)in[ bA Pichi aiies (pumps) on 
a hot plate bis ben dctised bv Ibe glue nnlers 
tlicmscK cs 

Thcio IS a great scope for the clanfication of glue 
It 15 cltsinblt tint the Pitcctorb of Indu'-trics. should 
tale special interest in this v iluaHe niateiial It does 
not require a large iQtcstmcnt It is ntlicr a pip that 
uith a parapiicrnaha of so man> experts this impoctant 
industi} IS almost neglected Anv good chemist put 
on tue )ob would hue iinpioaccl the process a great 
deal 

It is not only the fleshings ind the cuttings from 
w hich glue con be prepared, bone glue offers i good 
scope In odicr counints bone glue is piepared m 
large quaoiitics and thcic is no icason why this nw 
imtcrnl should not be utilised 

5o/;i it/ //// ij—ll la another good industn xalucbcon 
be developed tasrh on a small sc tie if the Depart 
nunt of \gricuhurcta} cs as much interest in this use 
ful fertiliser as t* ej do in otner manures It is dis 
praccful foe lius country to CKpoit bones and inaport 
feitibscrs 

Hor/j /’.cal — Horns contain about ia% nitrogen 
and IS a very |,ood organic manure Whcievcc horns 
are used for mal ing eorubs the shavings have been 
tried as manure and they have given ver good results 
If imchinory for filing hoins he imported diiS v ilatbJc 
m''nurc can be prepared m all groups of v illagcs 

How ait’cles — ^Beintifui combs, caskets, lames 
stocks, etc , arc tnade from horns These articles take 
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good polish Tnd fetch good prices In dilTerent e\hi 
bitions organised by the Congress ^ cr delicate designs 
shov'ing the worJ^anrhip and skill of the arfasans 
hare been exhibited If the industrv is 'well organised 
XV c can give employment to many people in villages 
Horn articles arc mostly made from buffalo horns and 
they ate mostly exported from U V and Piitiiab for this 
purpose It IS a pity tliat no industty exists in these 
provinces There arc only a fen centres where horns 
are utilised for maUng combs 

Horn and horn me 1 can be utilised ifl malung 
useful articles by chemical methods No attempt 
seems to have been made in tins country to collect 
this infomiation and utilising it for the use of tlic in 
dustry 

Ferroejat.ide of pofdssim— The manufacture of this 
article from horns, blood or ether animal products 
containing nitrogen is aery easy and can find a ready 
sale No attempt is made to manufacture the same 
It 18 true tint this is a wasteful method than the synthe 
tic process adopted m other counuaes but m a country 
where sudi articles ate wasted, this industry can give 
employment to some people 

Bone chat — ^Bone char or bone black or ivory black 
IS a well know n pigment It is a good bleaching agent 
albO Its preparation is not at all difficult and it can 
easily be prepared by either bunung bones in a limited 
supply of air or by dry distillation 

Metal Industri 
Iron 

Use of iron was known to Indians from times im 
memorial In lulls old furnaces for ^melting iron are 
found which were worked with charcoal They stop 
ped working for want of fiid Indian Woltz was a 
special type of steel which enjoyed special reputation 
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throughout the ■world Sabres, swords, lzni\es ■were 
tnanufactuied in number of places 

1/ on SiMhing — It "was once a very prosperous indus- 
try in forests 'where fuel "wns in abundance Since 
the tune coal is used for this purpose industry had dis 
appeared alingethet Iron ore found in hills is no more 
melted now as the cost of coal becomes aerv high 
Genet'dlj such ore is not ndi in iron Melting of ore 
cannot profitably be done on n small scale 

However, there are small foundries malsjng differ 
ent articles in different pjaccs in the country They 
mostly use scrap iron at <meap rates, mis it with small 
quantities of pig iron and cast articles for ordinary 
use hlostly cane crashers are made, finished and given 
on hire to agriculturists Before tlie advent of sugar 
fictonts and even now at places where sugar factories 
do not eust the culu'vator has to convert his cane into 
jaegery Iron Kolbus arc in demand Kolhus ace gene 
rally given on lure and the cost is thus repaid 'Within 
two or three years Though it will pav to the farmer 
to purchase his own crusher but generally he does not 
do so as in that case he will have to make arrangements 
foi repairs and spate parts In the case of hiring the 
proprietoi keeps sufRcieot number of men who go 
about to look after the repam and keep the Kolhus in 
good condition He also keeps spare parts which can 
at once be provided in case of breakdown 

The above is a very good method in popularising 
agricultural implements and should be recommended 
If improved implements are mtroduced m this fashion 
with a very small outlay the agcicultuust will be able 
to take to tliesc up to date atticles and will make use 
of them If CO operative soaeces ate employed for 
■this busmess danger of cr^Ioitation 'will be avoided 
There has arisen a demand for small hand pumps 
for domestic supply of water In places where water 
level IS not more than zo feet these small wells work 
very well They arc not very e-apensrve and their 
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employ sUlIed labour In Ludhiam knitting machines 
arc also manufactured on a small scale 

Loc/( r — Different t^pes of locks made from brass, 
rron and other alloys ore made in number of places 
They ate both made bv casting rs well as bjr forging 
Xn other countiies non rs moulded on a small scale for 
this purpose linown as malleable iron If tlie detuls 
of tins method are leamt bv oui w orkers wc tan cer- 
tunlv hold our own in cheap goods We wish that 
institutions may be opened to teach this industry 
wherein the designs, finish and die alloys maybe studied 
it IS regretted that our workmen and dealers both con- 
centrate upon the piodncuon of cheap articles without 
caring ati to how it will affect their trade in the long 
run In doing so they generally maU useless things 
which do not serve the purpose at all Cheapening 
of an article can be done in many ways and we wish 
our workers would have concentrated on these ways 
instead of spoiling the workmouahip and utility of the 
article Simplicity m aesigns saves more money linn 
finishing an article badly Qiancfing the raw malcual 
is another method of cheapening the thing Somehmes 
the method of manufacture bungs down tire cost of an 
article to a groat c\tcnt All these and mana other things 
arc setter wajs of cheapening the cost of an anicle 
than, selling thing cheap and at the same time useless 
Dealers must study the new designs coming in the 
market and rrj to utilize the pnnciples invoh cd 111 them 
In foreign eouQtueb locLmoLiug lb dspeu liry and every 
day new tvpob aic evolved whose ptineiplcs can easily 
be applied to our products There must be an. arrange- 
ment to collect these designs where the workcis may 
be allowed to stud) them 

Finishing of locks may give us a far higher value 
than, w e arc getting to-da\ Electro plating has be- 
come fine art and must be practised We shall refer 
Its details elsewhere but v e wish to emphasise that 
making locks from brass is moie c\pcnsive than making 
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them from non If non locH be cliromc phicd 
thej \\il! cost less ind mur>i sell at hign rptes We 
ate ghd that at '‘\lig''rh, v bich r a first class centre 
for locks and other tncial articles, Government main- 
tains a school for caching the manufacture of many 
mctailic articles but we arc sorrv to say that a far better 
equipment is needed for such a *^011001 and more atten- 
tion ought to be devotul upon it Simil-'r schools 
with advantage mav be started in other provnees 

rtnnijiif — Quite a large numljcr of '’rticles 

are imported from foreign countries under tins cate 
gott 

Alost of these atuclcs are made now m the countf) 
but since they art made b\ Itand, thev cost much 
There are small machines for this purpo-c. and thc> 
can with ''dvantage be introduced on hire purchase 
s\stcni 

DmistiC I >jf « 7 ///r/a— y\ngitbis, stauds, consuls, 
chiirtas, jjans spoons, chains, etc , art articles invari- 
ably imported from outside Most of out scr^pcan be 
easily cmploved for tins purpose and \t e can casilv pro 
vide work for n<anv people These things ma; not 
pay \%hcn an attempt lo manufacture the v hole range 
IS made One article is made by one man or parts 
of It, and tlien as'^cmblcd together is a question which 
requires m\cst!gauon and details But here is ccr 
tainly a big scope for giving employment to many 
There are places where watet buckets ace only manu 
ficturtd There -^rc others who manufacture oni\ 
Tamilas Still others manufacture only chains and so on 
^ S''iiio/'s atd '■miery — is a very important cottage 
industry but the saentific knowledge has f'^r advanced 
W’e cannot expect much from illiterate and uceducat 
ed people to improve then method of manufacture 
Besides the general handicaps from which all the 
cottage industries suffer is the jgnoiancc about the 
suitabihtv of the steel for this purpose and arrangement 
for obtainmg it Generallj ordinary wrought iron or 
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mild steel is used for the puqiosc and for better quality 
old ’^orn. out files are used It is but necessaiy that 
these jjeopie be supplied with the best type of steel 
suitable for cutJer^^ and sassors so that the quaiitjr of 
their goods be maintained Some of the artisans 
are quite capable of finishing good and nice articles 
but what can they do widiout suitable raw material and 
50od equipment for the purpose The latter may 
partially be replaced by their skill but the former can- 
not be replaced at oil The method of forging as now 
adopted is Tery time consuming and expensive We 
saw m Japan a cheap device for hammer locally made 
from motor springs to v hich a suitable hammer is 
attached This hammer is tun by hand and die spring 
action gives a uniform beating and quickly gives it 
the required shape Sirojiar or a mo^fied equipment 
may be m'-de with advantage Amcle must be attrac 
lively finished either by polishing or by electro plating 
so that It may find a ready maiket If in places hie 
Meerut, noted for sassots, an elcctroplaung house 
be maintained, the sale of scissors is likely to go 

^'^Uel trunLs and tron We are glad to see that 
both these things ate manufactured in cottages m quite 
a large nuraber Though there arc st-^rted soor-c big 
factories, but their number is very small There is a 
great scope for the expansion of this industry If 
the workers arc organised and supply of r-w mati rial 
and sole of the finished goods is assuied, there is hi e 
hhood of a brisk business in tins line However 
V ariety of design and standardisation will paj if y e ant 
to create a language of the market 

U^rie lettmg — During the war many establishments 
made successful attempts to mal c w ite netting bv 
verj cmde equipment Galvanized black iron wire as 
well as brass wire is used for tlie purpose We thinf 
this industry is likely to sUnive if die Government 
supplies the necessary technique and equipment The 
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wnrled b\ h'»nd nr b\ sn ill motirs ire introduced 
the induiir^ mi\ rune We cin ''citl bron/c ind 
aluminium powder with ids niij^e in rnc ibosc lut 
I If S/ /'■ —There is no *• smjlc ett where rn 
smiths do not mil c iliouvind' ofdotne'-tic irticles from 
tin '■heels rite niinuficturc com uners for different 
atticks xrc.l'O'vc’ci, nsidc h n.iciiinc'' S\c •'j ish vh''t 
the use of siTi'’!! punches .nd presses be nude common 
so that irtick*. mas not only be unifurmh iimslicd 
but 1 s irict) of dcsit»ns mi> be midc bv these irusms 
IS tncii thej will moiu eisils be ibic to thangc the 
dies Huiricinc hntems, small cisl cts, etc are some 
of the wcii Itnown irticlts th-t cm cisiK be mide 
Jipincse tovs itc n osik midc bs sn '^11 punching 
uiichmcs ind presses The rnpenutt) of one worlcr 
will be a grcit asset if 'wc once introduce the*:!: smill 
michines and teach the irtisins their uses These 
machines arc neither compile itcd nor capenan e 

— ^Mctil buttons both of tin and aluminium 
and other metals ate quite a good hne and some people 
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arc already manufactuang them on a big scale Seve- 
ral firm' supply these machines 

This line of metal mdustccs is quite a big one 
We base simply tried to illustrate '^'’c do not claim 
to make the list an exhaustive one, nor can we do so 
within such small space Readers can themselves 
expand the list and can add many more articles to the 
above list 

At number ot places, specially Ambah and Agra 
scientific apparatus arc being made in very small work- 
shops and thej -arc quite good and useful Since elec- 
troplating IS introduced thev arc \erj well finished 
We have dealt with tlus mattei at a separate place 

In all big cities tlicre haac sprung up many repair 
shops which repair motor cars, busses, bicjcles, etc 
These workships are fitted with lathes, drills, etc, and 
can easily do oidinaty repairs In these workshops 
some workers exhibit ingenious methods of doing 
things and make 1 er} delicate parts We wish encour- 
agement to such small men be given to show their skill 

If the counm is industrialised there will be a great 
demand of stnal! tools and machines and new inven- 
tions All tlus development will be easier if intelligent 
mistris arc utih-jcd for tlus purpose and they are cn- 
couragctt to evohe and manufacture thcii own 
machines In Japan complicated machines are made 
in very small workshops The atusans if they have not 
good arrangement for making any part specially steel 
castings, they get the pait made from ebevherc other- 
wise they finish the whole thing tliemselvcs '^'e 
purchased! confectionerv machinery and machiner} 
for preserves and Sharbats (cold drinks) from a veil 
small man whoi had only a small foundry, a lathe ^nd 
drill m his own workshop There are very small woth- 
shopb run. by oidinaxy mistris wherein filter presses, 
vacuum pans (small si^e) small ladies and drills, zip 
machines, presses and the like are manufactured and 
sold Thousands of sudi sraaB workshops are found 
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in big Cities nnd they mostly manufacture small machines 
for the cottage workers A similar thing if started in 
India and the artisans are oi^amsed they tciil not only 
make money for themselves but vnii make small 
machines by which others can have a good living We 
have depended too much on foreign couotues and have 
made it a fetish to get aU machines from abroad If 
once we encourage our skilled workers wc can change 
tlie face of the country in a very short time 

Screw ctiHing — Bolts and nut manufacture, iron 
nailsj manufacture offiles, etc ,atc all small things which 
can be successfully made Dy cottage workers Even 
the machines for these can be made in cottages Or- 
ganise sluUcd mistris, provide them with modem 
tools and finance them and you will find them manu- 
facturing many small and useful maclunc'. Let their 
mtelhgence be utilised for the evolution of new tools 
and machines 

Blacksmith s aiejbund in every village and thev 

f enerally help the agriculturist with their sbll and art 
ome of them have started mal ing Persian wheels, 
budvCts of different types, forged utensils, etc Their 
ingenuity shows that thev arc capable of doing fai mote 
complicated jobs if opportumty is granted By the 
advent of improved agticultural implements they are 
being tlirown out of employment Thev are forced to 
go to urban areas to search, new avenues for their Iiv 
mg In a country where three-fourths of the population 
hve on land, the small number of blacksmiths would 
have been inadequate to supply the modern needs of 
the farmers if instead of concentrating on the imports 
of improved implements we vould hav'e introduced their 
manufacture m, villages We ought to have analysed 
our needs and then ought to have divided the work m 
such a fashion that agncultutal implements andmachmes 
would have been manufactured in villages while only 
tliose wluch requite big equipment for manufacture 
would have been imported 
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This jndusfj;} Js foMd pracociUy m cveiy big 
city Utensils of diffeient types mostly for domestic 
use -ire m'lnuf'ictured The work is either done b\ 
casting or by heating metal sheets to a shape jVfetal 
sheets arc gencr^'IIy imported but casting is done from 
sciap miMng with it a small quantity of metal This 
industry mccis the local need There arc places 
ithich arc famous for different articles which ate cs- 
potted to large distances 

Places hke Mondabad m U P have made a special 
name and though the artisans ate simply CNploitcd by 
the wealth^ n 3 erch'*nts but soil the industx) gnes 
employment to many people We Kquire neav ideas, 
improved method of manufacture and the introduction 
of articles in nc>.v places to keep the industry going but 
artisans arc too poor and illiterate to acquire these 
things and the capitalists seldom cate to look beyond 
thcit nose (jfiJess cottage workers are uicmsclves 
organised the industry 11111 not prosper 

We ate glad that aluminium sheets and ingots will 
no\a be pitparcd in India and lie shall not have to 
import this cheap and \aluablc mtnl During the 
war a great manv new alloys of aluminium ate dis 
covejcd It is but desirable that all that knowledge 
should be made available (o our workers so that they 
may be -’blc to manofocture new articles before our 
market is flooded with them from outside Studv 
of alloys and their manufacture is a very important 
iidd oi dm dopment 

Curious ornarneat-jl figures and Other articles of 
arts aic made at diflerent places and some of them arc 
very artistically carted These articles are purchased 
by travellers and are taken to fotcagn countries Tliere 
IS some CAport m these artides too If tve want to 
•CApnit, a regular study of the taste of the people seems 
to be necessary 
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Many articles of domestic use are imported from 
foreign countnes, many of which can easily be made 
In India 

Arfishc nate ^ — In many places old artistic designs 
still survne There is a lot in this art which if pro 
perly organised is likely to supply the need of the modem 
world Inlaid work or enamelled work of Multan 
may be an instance Bidnware of Hyderabad may be 
another instance In the former work is done in silver 
buttons The latter is an old art started duiing the 
period of Bahamni \ mgs Zinc and copper are '’iToyed 
in certain proportions This alloj assumed )ct black 
colour The articles are finished with charcoal and 
smmi oil Articles are then moistened with 
copper sulphate and car\ed In the devices so made 
silver sheets and wires are hammered and polished 
They ate then heated and smeared with a special type 
of ea th Trays, match boN and other articles are made- 
m this fashion 

In number of cities perambulators were made 
befoic the War During the War bicvcle parts ate- 
being made in number of places How far these attempts 
will survive is a question w hich only future will decide 
In other countries parts are made m small establisliments 
and there is absolutely no reason as to why such articles 
cannot be made with advantage m our countiy 

Silvern ares — ^Rich people use 5il\ er utensils Differ 
ent artistic designs are made for presentation on cere 
monial occasions There is a good trade in foreign 
countries m these articles Beautiful designs and 
carvings ate made It s an art which gives Iivmg 
in many centres to a number of people 

Since the advent of different tj-pes of alloys, Gcr 
man sih er is used both alone as well as in admixture 
with siher Tlijs brings down the prices to some 
e-^tent and the mixtures tal e a bcttci polish But in 
order to preserve the mdustry it seems to be necessary 
to protect the consumer from the dealer and the 
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genuineness of tlie mctalv Tie should be guTnntecd 
Orna/nits — ^Pcrhips in Uic cast tliioughout orna 
meats aic worn by the children and women Certain 
ornaments me included m the religious customs which 
must be worn on cei tain occasions In every Milage 
there aic found one or two goldsmiths doing this 
wori New tapes of designs me coming into fasluon 
Duiing hst few years ucli people ace mostij depending 
upon the utban goldsmiths and the village worker is 
feeling the pinch of it It seems to be desirable that 
there must be some method to acquaint the aullag 
w orker an new designs so that the latter may keep pace 
witla the modern and up to date fasluon an 5 designs 
■We need not go into the d-'^irability or otherwise 
of tiic u«!e of precious metals for this purpose But 
It must be admitted that gold and silver for t his 
purpose IS consiitned considerably and most of it is 
converted in ornaments gis ing employ ment to many 
artisans There is a need of organizing this industry 

Fibre and Straw Industry 
It IS one of the most useful industries to agneui 
turc India is the mam supplier of jute fibre to the 
V orld It also exports jute bags and other articles made 
of It The area under this crop amounts to 50 lacs of 
acres every tear There arc other fibre crops besides 
cotton and its area on an average is estimated to be 
8S oooactcs Itisiegicttcdthatfibreplantshavereceivcd 
a spasmodic and ineffective attention, hlost important 
indigenous fibres arc San Hemp (crotalarn juncca), 
Deccan hemp (Hibiscus cannalmsuns) and agara 
Besides these plants con from coconut is another 
import uat fibre in places neat the sea coast Fibre is 
also extracted fiom lie twngs and wood of mam 
plants Government gardens have tried a few more 
fibre plants of which Rozalia (Hiluscus sahdaiifia) 
bow string hemp (Bohenena tunca) Manila Hemp 
(musa Textiles) NewzealandHemp (PhornriumTenay) 
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m'ly be mentioned jVII these plants yield fibres in 
foreign countries and they enter into the com 
merce of the world So far no attempt worth the 
name has been made to acclimati2c these plants as 
regular crop Still there arc quite a number of wild 
plants which jicld veiy strong fibre From time 
to time Government experts have collected their names 
and have done nothing more In foreign countries 
Thespesia Larapas and Urcaa Lohata arc being tried 
as ]utc substitutes Botli of them grow wild in India 
Some attempts were made to extract banana fibre but 
die industry could never be established in spite of the 
fact that we destroy lacs of banana plants every \ ear 
Sisal hemp, though m Java and other places, has assumed 
an important place as an article of trade, but m India 
It has always remained a hedge plant We arc satis- 
fied with employing a few prisoners in jail and using 
small quantities of fibre m making strings and twines 
Its utility has been estabhshed by big plantations started 
by foreigners in the country 

In spite of the fact that we are very nch in fibre 
matcnal still wc import cordage and ropes to die extent 
of 15,000 cwts 1 vear Japan, though not an agn 
cultural country, exports simply hemp plaited artides 
worth more tlian 40 Jacs of rupees a year It has been 
proved several times that most of our fibres can be used 
for twines pack threads and fishing nets, etc, and that 
these articles can be easily manufactured m cottages 
still no attempt has been made to orgamse these indus 
tries 

Before proceeding further it may not be out of 
place to describe a few important plants which yield 
the commeraal fibre Jute is the most important 
fibre m which Bengal has a considerable evport and it is 
exported both as fibre as w^ as gunny bags Re- 
cently dotli and carpets ate being manufactured 
Bartmg few places jute fibre is very little utilised by the 
cottage worker In Bengal very coarse cloth bags. 
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stiings and ropes are made from this fibre but mostly 
the fibre is sold to the mills 

The next important fibre is the san hemp -which 
grows mostly id nottbem India It is mostly used 
for malving ropes for agricultural purposes turned into 
Tat pattis and a litde quantity is exported It is also 
gto-wn as a green manuring crop and ploughed down 
for manure If plants are allowed to grow to the 
flort er stage and then cut roots may enrich the soil and 
the plant may yield fibre Its utility for spinning as 
well as for making puttis is established but no serious 
attempt has so fat been made to utilise it for this put 
pose to a great extent In Deccan Ambari or Deccan 
hemp is grown as fibre crop Though it is not as 
Strong as son hemp but its utility as a fibre for ordinary 
purpose IS well established Its leaves arc also used 
as vegetable and seed is sometimes used fot oil Its 
crushed seeds in times of scarcity are mixed with 
floui and eaten Agava is another important fibre 
If we would have studied its agucultutal side and would 
ha-ve established some method of manufactuie of 
fibic from leaves we could have used this fibre for many 
useful articles The method of retting and extracting 
fibre by pounding is a very crude and oefectii e method 
Department of Industries in Bombay is said to have 
devised a machine -which is said to be well suited for 
that province We do not considei this machine has 
become popular r.fforts should be continued till a 
good machine worked by po-vct may be mstalled 
m suitable centres where this plant grows either as a 
hedge plant or m plantation 

In 1953 we studied m Hungary and Italy specially 
the extraction of fibre from, hemp, and w e u ere very 
much impre'-sed by the improvements made therein 
The first and tlic foremost point is to prepare the fibre 
The finer and whiter ibe fibre the better the price 
la Hungary fibre is used for making cana as cloth and 
m Ital} the fibre is used both alone and mixed with 
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to the block It IS beaten ofid btoken By doing this ay 
oe\enl times the plant is entirely btol en ana onlv the 
fibre IS left in the h«uid Itaban farmer thus produces 
sufficientlv g-ood -ind hue fibre without -inr idnu\£ure 
of wood Dried plants arebtoken by a v ooden mallet — 
the work tiiTy be efiectively done btit the quantity 
produced will thus be small in Japan they have made 
a more effective machine by revolving a drum over 
which iron strips are fi\ed tlnough which the plants 
are brol en 

Thete are two important tilings to Le noted m the 
abo-ve process (1) that the plant be retted in clean water 
and dried and (n) the plant mav be broken so that the 
fibre mav easily be sepatated from wood We in In 
dia separate the fibre after retting it in muddy water by 
hand and. then fibre is washed Out method yields 
on unclean and dirty fibre If drying the plant after 
xcttiiig and then scuccliing die some m a dry condition 
16 introduced the raw material will be very much im 
proted and it will then be capable of taking fast bnl 
liant colours If once we can produce finer and whiter 
stuff the industry will c\paod itself and will gia e em 
ployment to many mote people 

This applies to all types of san hemps, ptc, etc 
There is another class ot fibres in which the whole 
covermg portion of the plant is utilised for fibre 
blun) grass is a good instance It is the dry leaves of 
the plant vdiich arc turned into fibre bv simple bcatmg 
and thus dnidmg the leaves m small portions of fibre 
There is a third variety of fibre m which the entire 
grass IS used as for instance Baib Gra«s and Dab 
Both these types of fibres are ubJ'sed in mzlang 
strings or bans In ccftoio localities very fine varieties 
of bans are prepared from these fibres We have 
seen in Italy and in other places veiy cheap wooden 
chairs having only four wooden sticks joined to 
gether woven for a scat with these types of strings In 
India Mudhas of different tipcs ore prepared and they 
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'lie made of lecdti woven with Mun) strings Some 
varieues are aery attractive They provide cheap, 
attractive and clean seat Th<^ arc more convenient 
than chairs It is a pity that they cannot be easily 
exported If some folding devices are introduced in 
their manufacture they may find a very great market 
There is yet another v'‘iaety of fibre in which the small 
and tender twigs arc beaten and beautiful strong 
fibre results Dhak twigs as well as Babul twigs arc 
so utilised and ropes and strings arc made out of them 
Such fibre IS only locally used Such fibres possess 
exceptional qualities of strength durabiliti as veil 
of resisting moisture lostead of impoitmg ropes 
from foreign countries if we make out own raw mate 
rial we may stop the import la cordage altogether 
Colt or the filmic of cocoDut is another good mate 
rial Its mam place of manufacture is southern India 
Husks ate kept under water for 8 to 10 months 
covered with leaf and mats with heavy stones placed on 
the mass to submerge it below the surface of vvater 
'?rhcn thus retted thev are taken out and beaten to 
separate tlie loosened pitch from the fibre In some 
places the fibre is cleaned witli water mixed vitla 
taroaimd flout and thus the fibre loses its dirt and becomes 
white Aftei the fibre is thus extracted it is spun and 
woven mto different forms and shapes 

Coir and coir goods have a fait export to the 
foreign market In 19Z7 28 194 tons of coir ana 57,069 
tons of manufactured goods and 15 811 tons of coir 
ropes and cordage valued at 57088 11 156 924 and 
258 991 rupees tespectivdy was exported to foreign 
countries If properly oi^amsed and improved methods 
of imnuficture adopted, the consumption and manu 
facturecanbeconsideraoh meteased This is an industry 
which gives an employment to agriculturists m their 
leisure hours Similar is the case viith the palmyra fibre 
which IS also an article of trade and the fibre is used 
for brusi es ui foreign countries Aloe fibre 15 anotivei 
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important fibre wKich is extracted m a crude method 
in )mls There exists a big plantation in Mysore 
State where fibre is extracted fay nnckine and dircad 
ot good strength is made from it There are cheap 
mechanical metliods by •afaich more and better fibre 
can be e%.tracted but very litdc attempt seems to hate 
been made in introducing these methods 

All the abote ^d many other fibres arc used for 
the manufacture of ropt5, strings mats, foot boards 
and for many othei articles The importance of this 
raw material points out the necessity of systematic'’ lly 
studying the detuls of tlie mdustry and putting it on 
a very sound basis 

Aial industry — ^It is entirely a neglected industn 
From very old times different types ot mats arc manu 
factufcd in tlie different parts of the country But their 
demands have rtmamed confined to localities uhcre 
they ate manufactured Japan used to send different 
types of attractive mats both painted, decorated and 
plain and they were at once pationizcdb} Indians show 
mg checebv that there ousted a demand for tlus cheap 
article There is no reason why Indian mats wouldrot 
have been consumed if tlicv would ha\c btui organised 
by tlic same method as m Japan Mats in Japan arc 
made by pool people and in cottages Thur position is 
no way better than our people but smcc they were or 
eanised by die Goaernment and the trade was pushed 
forward, Japan couldp ovidewoth for their countrymen 
while our workers temamed helpless and starving In 
India, barring the fibre mats, different types of Icaa es are 
employed for this purpose These mats are generally 
brittle and when dtial are easily broken and so their 
export has not found fatoui Foztumteli there are 
grasses, )ust as good if not bcttci, u Inch can produce 
jusl as good a maUing as produced iti Japan Sit'’! 
paths of Bengal and Korai matting of hladras are 
■well known types ■which, produce aery fine mats and 
they can ea&ily be exported and can stand travelling 
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long distacces No Tttcmpt Seems to have been made 
to gio\t koni grass at other places If a thorough 
search be made \ve are sure that many mote grasses 
will be found useful for this purpose But who is 
to make such a research ^ 

Braided and Vlatied Goods — Japan exports braided 
and plain d goods over and aboac the mats winch we 
have discussed abo\ c Fibre braids coloured or piam, 
are very common They arc turned into different 
articles such as hand bags fancy curtains etc The 
biggest use is made of wheat or barley straw in this 
connection Though v»hcat straw is a valuable fod 
der but Ijarlcv straw is difficult to be cut or treaded 
fine and so it is not palatable to the cattle From the 
point of Mcw of a plan malei it is the best straw 
hlostly stiaw hats and odicr articles arc made out of it 
Straw can easily be dccolounscd by sulphur fumes and 
then It can easilj be given fast dyes The straw can 
also be used as a dtmlc stick It is far cleaner and sam 
tary than the paraffinned paper gencrallj used All 
countries use straw for this purpose 

\''egetdble Bustles — It is another valuable hue to uti 
Use fibre and many twigs of plants We import large 
quantities of brushes everv year ftom foreign countries 
uiough brush making is out oldest art If a proper 
investigation be made wc can export large quantities 
of bristles to foreign countries and can utilise tiicm 
ourseh es 

Hand made Paper — ^It is anoUier fibre industry In 
Japan hand made paper is mostly used for writing 
in Japanese characters If legislation is enacted to uu 
iise only hand made paper for certain purposes it may 
find a better sale Japanese have devised small digest 
mg pans small clectuc chiven beaters and a very in 
gemous and inexpensive method of drying paper with 
the help of heat undled and mamtamed by the rubbish 
locally available All these devices can easily be 
introduced and the aist of makn^ paper can be brought 
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dov^n Qumtaty of paper can also be improved 
In Japin generally r icim of 450 sheets is easily made 
per diy b) one man We do not knoNv vhy our out 
put IS so low 

All ranctics of paper for winch there eMSts only 
a bmited demand may uselully be manufactured by 
hand It will never be wortli white for bij; factories 
to take to these articles Blotting and filter paper 
may be such kinds Costly papers hi e invitation 
cards fanq writing pads etc aie prepared in all coun 
tries bj hand At ahj rate this industf) can only exist 
on patronage Some type of patronage may be creat 
ed m the country for spccrl types of papers 

Papir j /ncJii/it -—h an irt winch dates bad from 
centuries Ixashnur is well loiown for artistic designs 
in paper fnachioe and even to day beautiful articles 
are made There is a need for a flow of new designs 
and Its use for new artidcs if we cate to keep people 
m trade Decorations rccjuitc change according 10 
fashion and taste of the people The mote tiie literacy 
spreads the more will be the waste paper aaaihblc 
It the industry develops w c can make good use of the 
waste material and -will be able to feed many mouths 
by this industry 

Tobacco iNDtisriyi 

Bi^i — ^Trom a very long time tobacco is one 
of the iiupoltont cash crop in India Piacucally 
in every city and town there are people who prepare 
and sell tobacco for Hul ka smol mg ^lost of the 
people are addicted to smoking But since Hukka 
IS not handy to be taken firam place to place not fire 
is easily available, Bidi is the poor man a luxury It 
IS difficult to trace tlic 1 istory of this industrv but no 
bod} can deny that it is In^i s aavention To trace 
a suitable leaf and to prepare the tol->ac(,o wbeh will 
easily burn and to give the accessary blends are all 
the details worl ed out by die worker-' themselves 
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There are thousanas of chiidrcn and ■women cmpJoyed 
in this industry Bidis are cheap and people of ordi 
naty means piefer them to cigarettes The industry 
must hare deveiop'-d mudi more but for tJie fact tliat 
the ieaaes employed are not atailable throughout the 
country The Bidi makers arc not tobacco farmers 
The Department of Agriculture has not taicn any 
interest m bkndiog or the propagation of trees fox the 
supply o‘^ leaves, nor m culturing the proper type of 
tobacco No attempt seems to have been made to 
discover other iea'vra suitable for tlie purpose We 
ate sure tliat there must be found many more vane 
ties of lea%es if a proper search is made If proper 
blcndiog of tobacco n done tv e can certainly produce 
Bidi -uhich will suit the fashionable people and -ydl 
replace cigarette The blending of tobacco and the 
preparation of tobacco is a luglily developed art and 
all that know ledge ought to be apphed to this impor 
tant industry we sec a great future of this industry if 
intelligent saentihc people lake interest in its improve 
ment It avill ptot e to be a good subsidiary occup ition 
foL the aguculcuEist and must be encouraged 

In spite of such a simple occupation tlic cieam of 
business goes to tlie middlemen and foe Karkliane 
dars do a brisk trade while the labourers are paid 
low In spite of all this is quite a suitable cottage 
industry The c'tent of busmess can be gauged by 
the fact that m Bombay there •'te number of Kaikhanas 
employing mo e than one hundred people The out 
put of one of these establishments is j lacs of rupees 
and that of the other 6 lacs m a year 

The importance of tobacco industry can be gauged 
by tlie fact that in 1958 jjj we imported tobacco and 
tobacco products u orfo more than one crore of rupees 
C/e>oof ard C^gyrs — It is a very old and import 
ant industry m South of liidia It is i ery difficult to 
say as to how this mdustrv -ssas first started Tnchno 
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poly s aricd it fiist TJjc first firu beg^n work la iSjo 
About 1870 Wnnipr maniifactuiets imported people 
from Pondichcry who could wrap and roll cig-firs 
more neatly u nh thcjt left hand These cigac« became 
aerj popuht and began to be c potted to Furopc 
Titougb tasteful and agiecanly pungent Indian agars 
aijc at a disadi antagt m as much, as ilieit colour :s darl cr 
and their fia out is not as good as of die foie gti make 
About 1890 Messrs Spencei & Co entered tbe field 
a id they lia\ c no\» practically ^ monopolv of tb s trade 
It proves beyond doubt as to what can be achieved 
b) the proper organisation of an industry hotveter 
small It may be 

We give a short dcscaption of tins industry fiom 
IMadras ileport — 

It IS said tint peculiar salush water ot Dmdigul 
and otiier parts of the htadur3<X>ibtiict is spcaally suited 
for tlic growth of lobacco used for cigar manutacture 
Thp ciiicf giowth of characteTiStKi. of the smolang 
tobacco IS ts ready igntaon and rctcntinn of file 
Tins soft of tobacco is Available in places wl ere fhe 
soil and v atcr contain nitrous salts le nitrate off otas 
Slum and sodium 

Tobacco intended to be converted mto cheroots 
1 j dipped for a night in pots of fermented jaggery water 
to vhich some salts ore added and is taLen out the 
ne' t morning and dried m shade so that it might be 
soft enough for y-oiiJng It is geoeiall} wrapped 
etc 

The abo e description shows that the method 
of manufacture can easily be leatnt and tl ere are number 
of places m India wierc this tjpe of tobacco can. he 
^rown In the whole of Hisai and part of Rohtal 
water contains n trous salts Tliere ate otlicr places 
containing nitrous salts -ahere tobacco ctsiJy grows 
If the industiy goes in mteJligent hands it can be 
■considerably developed and wc do not see any reason 
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why the import of cigirs cannot be entirely stopped 
It IS also possible to build foreign trade 

ties — For ordinary cigarettes automatic nn 
chines maj be required The factory does not require 
mudi labour Even the power required is not much 
We do not see -mv reason as lo why sinalj factories 
employing onlv a few hands cannot be started If the 
industry is started on cottage scale iii different localities 
It mil give employment to agricultural labour mas 
much as large numbers will be required for growing, 
picking and curing tobacco Icaa cs \\ ith such a huge 
population, most o£ w hom smoke tobacco, tiicte is a 
good chance of creating a subsidiary occupation for 
the agncultiansts 

Though the Department of Agriculture has done 
a lot in the introduction of various strains of^^crican 
tobacco and arranging for curing barns but there seems to 
have been made no aiterupt to investigate the possi 
bihties of starting industncs connected u ith tobacco 
It IS rcgicLtcd that the activities of agricultural depart 
ment in India are restricted onlv to agncultural ope 
rations The Department tal cs no interest m the com 
mercial deaeloptucnt and rcscatda of the utility of 
agricultural products It is one of the mam functions 
ot the Department in America and they daily discover 
new uses of agricultuial produce by which the farmer 
IS very much benefited We wish that the Depart 
ment should tal e interest in not only discovermg new 
uses of out products but at the same time finding sub 
sidiary employments for the calm ator 

Cber'-g tobic^g — is another cottage industry 
wmeh gives employment to many people in urban areas 

y^OiL Soap and I*ERruMrRr 
There are aery few places where oil is not pro 
tmeed in. the villages Since the advent of oil mills 
this industry has suffered greatly Poor men cl c out 
their hving somehow No itnpioi emciit is made in 
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Ills equipment nor has he been helped in the purchase 
of raw flaatenai or the sale of fais pioduct He cannot 
be expected to keep stockb of oil seeds, neither he has 
the monci not suffiaent space for storage How does 
he manage to live is really a miracle 

We are glad to say that Mahatma Gandhi has come 
to his aid and the AU India Spinners’ Association is 
trying to evolve imptoted Gliaots and popularising 
his products 

Some people put a pertineni question and ask is 
It possible to keep the small oilman in business when 
his extraction of oil is so low and Ins cost of working 
IS high ? On the fhee of it the question mav be answered 
in the negative But if v c give the necessary tliought 
to this important quesuon wc must answer it in the 
emphatic affirmative It the artisan is helped by 
the Govciument, oilman, we are sure, can still hold 
Ills own against the mill industry We hope the rea- 
ders will excuse us for entering into the details of our 
arguments. 

AU oil seeds can be diaided into two vaneLics 
The first variety comprises of those seeds whose oil 
cake is a valuable feed for the cattle and the second '’ic 
tliose whose oil cake cannot be so utibsed Wc need 
not sav that the value of oilcakes as a feed lies in its 
protein and fat contents, fat beit^ more important 
than protein Protein contents of oilcake icmam the 
same whether they are made bt the small man or by 
the factory As fai as wc arc aware the digesubilitj 
of oilcal es prepared in the mills and the ghanis has not 
been compared, but the palatabiliiy of the oil cakes 
prepared in the gliotus is considered to be high Oil 
contents in the oilcakes prepared m gbanis is ccrtamlv 
high tlian the oilcakes of the mills It is unfortunate 
that ghani oilcakes fetch the same pnee as those of 
the mills and the goacinment or the department of 
Agriculture has never cared to grade oilcakes accord 
ing to their oil contents Tf tins would have been done 
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the oilm'in must have been compensated for Ins labour 
We cannot expect a wooden Government to take 
interest m stopping adulteration m cattle feeds when 
the) have not done anything in connection, with human 
feed Thus the leadeis see that tlic industry is 

being killed not on account of its inherent fault but 
mote because wc have not adopted die method of guaran- 
teeing oil contents of oil cakes in tlie country Will 
the officials come to the aid of the industiy now ^ 
Second point which we want to impress is the 
edibility of the oil itself Sesame and mustard oils 
are geneially used for human consumption Mih 
made oils are not so good as those which are made by 
ghams The more on you express tlie more impuri- 
ties >ou add to It All gums, pectins, etc , are mixed up 
with oil in mill extraction u oil so extracted is to be 
purified by the use of caustic soda we shall haa e to re 
move the alkali bv some other means Cold drawn 
oil from the ghani is far more suitable than tlie mill 
made oil for edible purposes That being so, is it not m 
public interest to protect and help ghani oil for edible 
purposes^ People who use oil as food will be quite 
willing to pay higher price for genuine, unadulterated 
oil extracted by ghams against miU oil If Government 
makes a law to prohibit nulls to extract sesame and 
mustard seed oil industry in the villages will at once 
be doing a useful service and can easily be estabhshed 
wish that by law the function of ghanis be separated 
from those of the nulls and encouragement to this 
dying industry be given 

Ghanis can be more useful in extractmg castor oil 
for medicinal purposes This oil sells at a far higher 
rate than the ordinary castor oil If tlie mdustr}’’ 
IS orgamsed India can stop the import of this oil and 
can supply the foreign market with it 

We further visualise that icfined oil must replace 
tlie hydrogenated oil Of course, the use of refined oil 
as an adulterant of Ghee, for vhich the hydrogenated 
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0.1 iS mostlj used, imj not be so leadilv acceptable out 
for frvmg and other uses it Mill prove to be Ar cheaper 
than thehydrogenated ojJ If this industr} is grafted on 
to tlic Ghani industry the litter cm easily survive 

It does not mean lint v e should not try to iml c 
improtcmcnt m our glnms By all means the im 
pioved I olhus designed by the All India Spinners 
Association, may be introduced and full advantage of 
the up to date machines be taj cn We rathei desire 
tliat ekctiic glints mast be started in ailhgcs for oils 
not Used for food 

There flic number of other oil seeds tvhose oil lias 
■specific properties and xihosc quantity is not so large 
as to attract the mill people to take to their crushing 
If these oils ore propeuv advertised there can be cicatcd 
a demand for them uid they arc likely to give i lemu 
nenwve ivage Maigosa or Nixn oil maj be mentioiicd 
as an instance Its specific disinfectant qualities ace 
very well l^nown and it fetches a I'Ugh price m several 
localities 

In spite of the tael that m most of the universities 
in Indu, wherever industrial ( hcmiatry is taught as a 
subject, oil and soap is the mam subject taught and 
yet we hare not been able to r<^lace articles hkc oil 
clotli linoleum lainish and paint which we import 
e\ exy % car to the tunc of lacs of rupees 

Pairt anii Vatii’sh — ^Practically m every city there 
are hundreds of people who used (o get their living 
by making paints and varnishes Barring leij ordi 
nary types now all \atnishes and pamts ate purchased 
by these artisans and tlierr trade is practiaiUy mined 
Manufacture of paint and vatrush does not requite 
very elaborate macMnery bairmg a good miaing 
aud grtndmg equipment We wish that this trade 
■should remain m the hands of the cottage ■y,orkcrs 
specially when we I now that many of these artisans 
arc quite intclhgcnt, mgcnious and know their job 
If \ve utilise them and encourage them ve shall not 
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‘;L'ind in need of impons from foicjt^n countries It 
IS n pit\ tint v,c export lunccd foreign countries 
nnd then ngnm get the enme oil /H the form of \nrnish 
nnd pnmt and pa' exoibitint price for tlic same 

Perf/n-.oj aui! Lsstnltijl Otis — Oil seeds pcifumcd 
witli flox'icrs and then expressed gi\c perfumed oil 
Tlic demand for this t>pc or oil tMll alv avs remam small 
and so this wotk will have to be done by the small 
m'^n Refining oil and malung it thin to suit the taste 
of the people and pctftinmng the same br scents is 
another industry which cmploTS a few people m citic< 
If the work IS done b) more intclhecnt people who base 
the experience and knowledge of chcmistr\, tliis in 
dusm IS likely to Ixcomc \cry piospcrous The 
blending of perfume is an ut and cannot be taken np 
bv am body and everybody Fa cn no s cry expensn c 
oils '>rc imported from abto-'d and people arc avillmg 
to pay fancy prices for them Many chemists can earn 
much more than their salaries, if they tal c to perfutnerv 
and oil refining trade 

Essential oil industry has assumed quite a big 
dimension in other countries and tiierc is a big scope 
fox Its expansion, m this country In spite of the synthetic 
perfumes there is still a great demind for genuine 
itticle proxaded it is ax aiKble X axvs for grading 
and guaranteeing the genuineness of an article are 
'’bsoiutely essential to protect the industry But our 
erv seems to be in the wilderness hope the next 
Goxernmeut mav lake more interest in these things 
In kanauj (UP) still there ate man\ people depending 
upon the manufacture of Khas, Chamch and other oils 
Research is a great necessity ]h Java w hen the 
sugar industry was gi\tn a setback Java Government 
started developing the Khas plant and succeeded m 
producing a strain wduch develops three times the 
Khas essential oil than what Indian plant contains 
With the result that within a short penod tliey mono 
pohsed the trade of the world and India lost its poai- 
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tioii 1 ou cannot expect an oxdinaiy illiterate man to 
find v/xvs and means for such improvements The 
Research Board does not try to solve such tlungs, 
as the poor man is neither vocal nor there is an) body 
to look, to his needs Need we point out tliat IChas 
plant grows at a place where nothing else will grow 

We are glad that Mvsorc Government has started 
the plantation and has planted big areas of nastc land 
under IChas cultivation 

India IS full of plants yielding essential oils Some 
•norL has been done 'a Dchfi Diui Foiest Research 
Institute Thanks to the indefatigable work of Dr 
S Krishna who is alwajs keen to find out new field 
Sox Ins activities We require hundreds of chemistir 
lile him to imestigatc the possibibtics ot our products 

We wish that the useful icseatch literature published 
in Dchra Dun is made available in out ov n a ctnacukrs 
so that the man who matters may be able to utilise it 

Tjical^ptus 0 //— It is an important medicine and is in 
great demand The trees grows aJJ overli-'di'' Mitli e^se 
It grows to a great height m a short period 17 veats 
old plant IS considered to have leaves of right matutitv 
Extraction of oil is very simple Leaves arc taken 
from the plant and are allowed to dry m the shade 
When the) are dned they are transferred to a still 
ordinarily^ 4 ft high and 2^ ft in diameter made witJ) 
copper plates at die bottom nid iron sheets at the sides 
At a htdc distance there is placed a false perforated 
bottom under which xvalci is> kept to generate steam 
An outside arrangement to replace water is kept 
0 ^et the perforated pktc, the leaves are placed and 
the still J5 tightly Josed Ta tins lid above there is 
a pipe which takes the steam from the still to the con 
denser wluch is kept surrounded with cold vatcr 
Steam along witla oil IS condensed It has to be fur 
thcr decanted and again mixed witli small quontitr ot 
V, atcr and a little of caustic soda and again distilled in 
a smaller still B\ this tre^tmemt oil becomes white and 
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IS sold to trade It is a cottage ladustry mainly ptac 
tised in Nilgiti •where Eucaljptus is a common tree 
and IS cut mostly foi fiic-wood The oil is mostly 
produced at cortiacted sates settled •with, the dealers 
•who make advances to the distillers 

L.emii Grass Oil ■ — In number of places lemon grass 
oil is similarly prepared and sold The grass also gro^ws 
abundantly m number of places and there is a good 
demand for tins oil both in the -oountry and outside 
Other essential oils can be mentioned such as 
acacia rose, thyme, mint, lemon oil (Dtronella) 
etc If the essential oil industry is •well organised it 
can give employment to both the distillers and the 
agriculturists The airaogement for steam distiUa 
tion is quite sit^lc and can easily be adopted 

Fisfi Oil — li'traction of fish oil is a very old mdus 
try in Madras Small estabhslunems do this •work 
Fish after citraction is used as manure This mdustt^ 
has assumed considerable importance since the time it 
has been disco\ered that shark oil contains vitamin'^ 
useful to human bodt There is likely to be de\elop 
ed a foreign trade in this atucle 

Ordinary fi^h oil is used for making soap, )Ute 
batching sheet tempering, m the manufacture of punts 
varmslies and for other purposes The mctliod of cx 
traction is very simple Fish are boiled o-vci fire •with 
water By heating 01! romes on the surface Fish 
IS fiUed in sacks and is pressed m otdinary screw press 
bv "Which nhe rcmaming oil is pressed our Then od 
and water are kept for some time so that oil may Boat 
over water and may easily be de^nted 

Soap - 

Soap making is a very old industn Before tlie 
use of caustic soda India -was making its soap botir 
from rJj and sajji juatft and vegetable sa^i In all 
big cities reh or sajjt was causticised bj- caustic Iiinc 
and boiled 'with oil to produce soap Though the tcch 
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nique of ^oip mnLing was not studied in ail its details 
\ct good wishing soap was prepared and sold It 
IS said to possess more washing properties than the 
washing soap now monufaetuted, perhaps due to the 
presence of potash and ftcc alkali 

Soap manufacture has become now a fine art and 
requires a great deal of CNpcncnce and Joiori ledge 
to prepare a good <-oap There exist a great many- 
type of soaps which arc now made and sold under 
fancy names Tliough factories require quite an eh 
horatc arrangement for soap manufacture, yet skill 
and good technique will always produce good soap 
All semt boiled and cold process soaps and so also 
liquid soaps can be and arc made in cottages 

It IS a pity that in order to cheapen soap people 
adulterate them with soapstone, starch, etc which 
have absolutely no detergent properties In spite of 
many big factories wt. still believe there is a large scope 
for a good inmlligcnc worker proaided instead of using 
inert fallcrs the manufactufers arc gi\en an insight 
into the use of detergents which produce soap both 
at once cheap and useful local soaps can alvajs 
command a good sole presided they are well made 
\Vc snsh short coursej, may be pmiidcd to give tram 
ing in soap manufacture and sufficient knowledge 
in the up to date methods of manufacture Of course 
the provision of taw material will be necessary This 
cleaning substance tan and must be produced in e\cty 
village and must prondc eropJoymuii to a great mauv 
people Raw material and marl ct being at hand tliere 
IS a good scope foi this industry 

Specialised soaps, whitdi have a little demand 
but w here the maigm of profit is very high can better 
be made on a small scale provided some chemists 
utilise their time m the technique and im estiga 
tion 

Tt,!.bc> auS Wood hidtisti ^ — This industry gives 
cmploynient to thousands of people There are spe 
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jcial facilities existing m India to do this x^’-ork on a cot 
tage scale 

In spite of tlie forest services being suffiaently 
old and the Research Institute, Dehra Dun doing 
useful work 'v-e cannot help saving that our forests 
are not systematically developed Commercial utili 
sation of forests is yet m its mfancy 'Whatevei in 
dustnes are started wherein a speaal type of wood 
IS needed ue are aluays confronted with the rematk 
tbat the quantity available is so small and distributed 
that we cannot make use of it on a commercial scale 
Good timber for making penal was not found avail 
able m the country and it has to be imported Siini 
kt was the case with match For making hobbies 
we ate confronted with the same difficulty "'K'e con 
sidet that the Forest Department should give a better 
account of itself In cases where suitable timber is not 
a\ ailable we must have proper arrangement for utilising 
Indian wood, made suitable by artifiaal means ot 
impregnation, seasoning or the like 

Since umbet is generally distributed at long dis 
tances we are not able to start big saw mills as thej 
are found in other countacs Fortunately, there 
fore, the v otk of sawing timber has to be done by 
hand and about 8o% of work ts so earned out Saw 
ing is, therefore, likely to xcmam a cottage worl^ 
Bui this is likely to handicap us by raising the price 
of our taw matcnal and debaning us from the utili 
sation of waste wood which has to be left for rotting 
at the place where logs ate prepared Valuable bark 
of the trees, leaves and twigs and the sawdust have 
all to be destroved in the forest and is a dead national 
loss Suitable cheap arrangement for transport there 
fore, IS the greatest need for the development of out 
forest resources 

The mam objection raised against our timber is 
mat It IS full of knots and cannot be utilised for good 
furniture Is it not due to the bad handling of the 
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grov.ih of the trees ^ If so, the fiuk does neither 
lie m the \ancHti of treu nor in the trees themsches 
but m fbc projytguion of trees and the control of 
their gio\^tli \\ e asjsh thw the department maj iiy 
to o\ creome thc-^e diflicuities «o that ilic propagation 
of trees nn\ be better undcretood and followed In 
future our demuid for cood timber w-ili be mucli moit 
tnd we 'should not be confronted with this chffiailt) 
an\ more 

PJ}7) In when went to hpan t.c 

sav plvwuod being made on a act) small scale We 
could not Ixlieat th>i » sunihi method of cottage 
industn " lU be adopted in this counm We arc 
plad that during the War India started producing not 
onlv phwoocl or\ a small «ealc but also suc>-cedccl in 
producing niachaKia tor tins purpose ‘Ncccssua 
IS the inotlicc of in\ tntion’ v as tound to be true m tltis 
ease NS/c wish that capctiencc gained maa not be 
lost 

Since it has been established that pijaaood can 
he succcssfulh made on a small scale and dtit beitic 
bo w c hope and trust that the cottage worl ers v ill 
not alloav this important work to be tal cn away^ from 
their hands We •’re quite conscious of the fact that 
during the War articles produced were verj mfeuor 
and thca w ill no more be tolerated during peace times 
Let tlic small worker, therefore utilt5>c to his utmost 
the CNpctienrc gaint-d dutiae' this period Let him 
keep Ins tools quite fit and let hun prepare only first 
class articles witirout which his existence will ceitainb 
be jeopardised We muit concentrate on quality 
goods Cheapness wJ)' be pnasjblc only b> a bctiei 
organisation and sayings made in the method of work- 
ing and by other means instead of using cheap wood 
or bad m orKmanship The mdosttj has a big future 
but Its success will tntitely depend upon the qualitj 
we produce 

an’s—lt is a -very big and eatensive line 
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and includes pad mp eases, ciatcs, tent poles, tool 
handles, barrels, bobbins, reds, spindles, nil^xay 
sleepers fuiniturc, etc etc It also consists of man} 
caned articles winch have a big sale Most of the 
work IS done m small cott'»gts There is a great 
demand for different articles it different places, but the 
success of the indunr) depends upon Utc qualit} and 
a\ailabi!m of the material During the Vi/at trees 
haac been rutlilessl\ cut down in the forests as well 
as in the plains Timber takes a long time to groav and 
unless we concentrate upon conscning our supplies 
we shall feel the pinch of shortage act) soon It 
seems to be essential dut the Fottsi Department may 
take aerj keen interest m educating people as to how 
poor wood can be utibscd for better products and 
how* a tree can be economical!} used Therein hes 
our future sahaoon In Japan exen the fumituri. 
required for the houses is standardised and no odds 
size is available This ax oids wastage As soon as a 
tree IS cut every part of it should be utilised xvitb 
economy and propaganda for utiUsing every piece for its 
best should be made 

There is a great weakness m our timber trade 
inasmuch as we have no good arrangement for season 
mg This requires locking up of capital and season 
mg IS a time consuming process besides the skill and 
techmquc necessary for its success To depend upon 
private entcrpri-e may not be feasible The work 
should be taken, up by the Government and seasoned 
wood must be sold by them Some sort of cerbficatc 
certifying the kind of wood employed be introduced 
so that the users of seasoned w ood maj be protected 

During the war bobbins, spindles reels etc are 
being made in. India which were generally imported 
before It is essential that this ttade ma} be established 
now on sound hoes This can on!} be done by 
improvmg the article on the one band and patronising 
die mdigenous article on the other 
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In furnitiaiCj toy unUog and also producing 
caned articles if division of hbour is introduced 
amongst the cottage worker wherem some operations 
are performed by one class of people and the other 
by others, articles v/ili be made cheaper and quality v ill 
also improve Tins is only possible when a reason 
able allocation of the cost of manufacture of different 
stages be fi^vcd by some semi government organibation 

Turning is t good line in wood trade and articles 
like cot stands, cradles, cups, tumblers, ash travs etc- , 
arc produced in inaumerable varieties Lacquer goods 
IS another blanch quite well done in many places 
To leep the workers in trade attractive designs is tUe 
maj^p^ieed 

rumfm — ^Fashion and taste of the people arc 
dailv changing Foreigners take advantage of then 
study and export very expensive furnituie tobe consum 
ed in the countrv Tfwe want to keep the cottage 
worker alive we have to take effective measures so 
that the artisans keep pace v ith the times 
''"'^aMboo, C^fse and Kalian II OiL — ^Articles of beauti- 
ful designs consisting of baskets, chairs, screens and 
curtains are made practically m all big cities In Japan 
a special study is made of the different varieties of bam 
boos The variety of article made from bamboo i% 
perhaps the largest m Japan than elsewhere It will 
pay us if we studv and introduce new articles in tiie 
country Small and big curtains and artistically print 
ed chiks was the mam import from Japan We can 
now make all these articles in our own country and 
give employment to many Cane and rattan work 
IS made in cities and there ib a great demand for such 
type of work Chairs, tables, waste paper baskets 
are some of the articles generally used cveiywhete 
In some places even cartia^s made of cane with cycle 
wheels drawn by hoises oce used They are very 
light and well made It is an art whicli creates an 
aesthetic taste 
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Indn produce ninn and cane but thev 'tre not 
so poli'ihcd ind shmiQg as Malaca cants and tlic tibre 
V.C arc forced to import ihc latter Attempts at grow 
mg belter be made and conditions under vhich 

It grows more clastic and polished be studied 

S/o!c\lor/]fls/j — Ibis jndusirv qncs employ 
mem to mma people in places where suitable stones 
arc available Ihc wort is done b. liond Soap 
stone and marble stone chips arc made into bcauti 
ful arustic articles both plain and inlaid with coloured 
pieces Alabaster i® used m olhcrphccs Mortar 
pestles '■andal gnndcis arc other articles ofdomcsti*^ 
use Stone also used for build'tig purpo«cr and for 
that purpose reads made articles aic sold 

At places where slate stone is a%'>j)ablc it is used 
for roofing and for mal mg writing slatca If 
sutao) this industry we find that ver) artistic designs 
and useful and cheap articles arc made in number of 
pUccs Some of them would have found a good 
market not onlv at long distances but also w ould have 
been in demand m foreign countries, if CNpoitcd Tor 
want of organisation and ad\cm«emcnt ihc) are oidj 
locallv sold to tlie great disadvantage of the illitc ate 
worker 

^'Pottery ard Cocmes — ^Ihis is the oldest art of th^ 
country In villages potters used to supply variet} 
of domestic utensils to evert home and were paid it' 
gram at the time of harvests The custom is dvmg 
out Pottes trade still persists and for big congre 
gations in viEagcs Ins wares are still the cheapest 
The articles ore fragile and cannot be easily exported 
so thev arc made for local use only Tliough the m 
troduction of brass and Chinawore has a&cted the 
trade yet for cheapness it has no comparison It is 
a pity that m India there has been no attempt to improve 
the industry In Naples (Italy) we saw beautiful 
terracota tea sets !hi orm of the biggest restaurants 
we saw oil terracota articles used over and over again 
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In India peihips the panple cannot be made to belie\e 
that clay articles can be used over and over again 
though chmawarcs are no better from this point of 
view If clay vares are suitably glared tliC} can eer 
tomi} replace chinaware speailly locally If thei>e 
arc made stronger some of the vaucties mav easily 
be exported The Department of Industry should 
try to introduce scientific knowledge amongst workers 
and utilise the existing ait Glased flooring tiles may 
be introduced with advantage 

At places in India potters of their own accord 
have produced black giazea pottery and have manu 
factured tea sets and other beautiful orustic vessels 
made of chy Thev should be encouraged and tlieir 
difiiculnes should be solved 

Cheap and easily melting glat'c from lead salt is 
known to the people at many places and occasional 
use of It IS made localiv What we lequirt is some low 
melting glaze mixture made of glass m which lead may 
not be used so that these wares may safely be. used foi 
sctvi^ food 

afid Tigiu es — Lucl now and ot^ cities produce 
figures and to^s in cUy '^bey aie bcauti 
fully decorated and sold very cheap The artistic 
design and their mutation both m colour and shape is 
marvellous lliese irticlcs can easily find a big sale 
not only in India but also m foreign countries provid 
cd the trade is organised and suitable cheap packing 
IS found for them Natural imitition of fruits m cky 
models can find a good sale in. ■all educational *usti 
tutions and can be very good models in clay modeaing 
hlanufacture of Chmawarc has been introduced 
in nuniber of places but this b mostly done on a. factory 
scale The legitimate share of this trade docs not go 
to the potter who wos entitled to It We see no reason 
as to why ordinary potters cannot be trained to manu 
facture these articles In Khurja (UP) attempt has 
been made to introduce the manufacture of stone and 
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chmawaics b) the potters in their cottages IIov' faC 
we shall succeed ic is jet catU to sa> We ha-vc s(^ii 
the manufacture on 1 cottage scale of all the articles 
an Japan and ovc sec no reason uha this cannot be done 
in India If need be, we can import some Japanese 
artisans in our country 

The greatest difficulty 10 the success of this lodub 
xx) IS the firing of the articles. If lodividual furnaces 
are made the cost will be prohibitive ind the burning 
bj coal in small furnaces will be cvpcnsivc If electric 
uid coil furnaces be installed by the Gov ernni‘'nt and 
reasonable charges for firing be levied in different 
centres there should be no d-lBcultj in dcvelopmg 
this important and useful branch of jQdustr> 
wish in suitable localiucs where raw material is at ail 
able scliools in ceramics ma\ be started and part time 
training be given to the artisins A kiln maj- be in 
stalled b> the school ind local vrorkeis be asked to 
bring their wares to this place for firing If compe 
tent men ate emplovcd the mdustrj is hkidv to establish 
Itself 

Slip wares will not require much investment to 
begin With Perhaps it may pay to send a few aitiaatiS 
for training abroad to master the technique of trade 
BncLs and Tilts — ^Manufacturcofbricksis an allied 
industry and is already done in tlte country The 
creim of industry goes to the factory owner and the 
wages of labour are very low Tile maling is another 
industry and it is only done on a v erv small scale hv 
some of the potters but generally this is also t ime 
tal en up b\ the capitalist The manufacture of press 
cd cement goods is another line which is Id ely to give 
emplovment to many people Cement is produced 
cheap enough in the countiy and the numbet of arti 
cles made from it are daily incieasing It will be worth 
while for the cement marketing board to write out 
small pamphlets in the dtScrent vernaculars of die 
couotrj. and to open an institution wherein people 
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may be tnintd m the making of difft-ieiit cement atti 
cics This attempt xiiU bnog about more sales of 
their cement and these tnmees serve as their best 
adacrtjsers and users If the cement board does not 
take up this v ork the industnoi department may take 
It up There arc number of tj pcs of cla\ s in the country 
viuch ought to be analysed and their suitability for 
ceramics be established There are other ri-si male 
rials necessary m this coimcction also at hose mipor 
tance must be enquired into At present we possess 
vcr\,/iiftlc informiuon on tins point 

Ore Ji'-'af f a/ ■/ Ri/> "to'} J3» vAf— 'liiis is a tjpe of 
\tork which can be done on a cottage scale So 
far \uy little si ork has been done and tlaat too by big 
capitalists If arrangetneot for teaching tins impor 
tant bne be made most of out young indiastcial che- 
mists witli small capital ma) take up tlUo line with 
advantage In tins lire too there does rot CMSt sufli 
cient uifoimatJOQ ibout the raw material We ate 
\erj rich in refractories uid the demand of tcfractota 
material \m\\ dmtiop along witli the clcaelopment of 
chemical industry The industry therefore shoula 
be sjstemaucthi organised 

Crmh/gs—Tcora times immemorial India was 
msljng use of its own crucibles Goldsmiths et ca to 
day make then own crucibles Since the lime gra 
pliite crucibles are introduced Indian made cruables 
have been discarded 

Crude attempts hate been made at number or 
places to manufacture gtaplutc cruables lofenor 
articles cannot easily stand in competition tvitli better 
utides of foreign m d c It is therefore necebiory 
thatup to date knowledge maybe collected and raodan 
teclinique be employed m the manufacture of this 
-'inpoctatit article 

Crajofh and Colotned Vastier — Ailiid to pottery is 
ihe industry of making chall crayons Up to re 
centl> thej were imported, but noav tliey are gcneraliv 
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made m the country Gypsum found m considerable 
quantities is powdered and calcined and turned into 
piaster of Paris The latter either alone or mixed with, 
gypsum powder or other substitutes is cast into crayons 
in metalkc or w ooden moulds After plaster of Paris 
has set crayons are taken out and dried If colour is 
used coloured chalk can be made 

Pasties for writing on papet are also similarly 
made with the use of soap and other suitable matenal 
Plaster of Pans itself and busts made from it can sell 
well and at a good profit 

Glass 

Glass 13 a vcr) old industry m India It was 
not only employed for bangles but heat resisting 
glass was made and used m medical preparations by 
ancients Manufacture of optic glass v. as not •anknown 
either Glassj to day, is a high specialised industjy 
and requires both technical sk2l and chemical Lnowi 
edge over and above the up to date equipment Most 
of the articles are eten now produced on a cottage 
scale and if these artisans are encouraged there is a great 
potentiality in developing their trade "We have seen 
small furnaces making block glass and supplying it to 
small blowers There *110 number of cottage workers 
who prepare specific articles and supply diem to tlie 
public The entire work of making medicmal phials 
IS being done on small smle by hundreds of establish 

merits at Nagma in Bijnor District^ P ) Plmls monu 
factored by tliesc artisans are quite good and cheap 
The entire glass bangle industry in Tirozabad is of this 
nature There js a ray big scope for developing this 
industry and it seems to be essential tliat the industry 
be properly organised and placed on sound basis 
Though the subject IS a tery big one we shall orJ) 
describe the organisation of glass bangles as it is one of 
the biggest line m glass trade 
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Glass Before die War the total supply of 

bangles y,as distributed nsfoUovis — 

8 o% of the total supply tns met with by Flro^abad 
(Agra District UP) it% came from foreign countries 

5% weic made in other provinces Not less than 
$0,000 people are employed in this industry We haat 
the good fortune to see most of the important establish 
ments and hay e the time to study their technical details 
Block glass la supplied by a few small furnaces work 
ing in the crudest fashion Railways have given special 
facilities m the supply of coal to tins place and this is the 
main reason as to why block glass manufacture has 
developed m tins centre Fitozabad supplies not only 
block glass to the bangle makers but also exports to 
other places 

Wc were strucl by tlie ingenuity and skill of the 
process that illiterate atusans have developed As far 
as wc could asceruiu the Goaernment experts have not 
giaen inucla help to this industry rather it was com 
plained to us that since tlie time the distribution of 
supplies IS taken up b\ the Government nepotism is 
introduced to the detriment of eaetybodv We cincot, 
however vouchs^c the truth ot otherwise of the 
complaint These people have succ^sfrrUy devised 
their own cheap but very effective methods and 
small equipments to manufacture very complicated 
designs It is true that new designs in bangles were 
made by Japan or CzecboslavaJoa but the bangle makers 
sat at them fiom the time these bangles were imported 
in India and in a very short time evolved metliods of 
their manufacture without knowing chemistry and 
physics, witliout copying otlicts and without any out 
sidehelp thev could notonly developamethod of manu 
facture but ^could also evolve cheap and ingenious 
methods to do so An mpcit must take off his hat and 
must be convinced once for all that there exists an origl 
riahty, resourcefulness and persistence in tlie In 
dian artisan for which every Indian must be proud 
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These people could achieve miracle if teal scientific 
help would have been given them They handle quite 
easily number of chemicals whose properties they 
understand and take fall advanta^ of them To create 
a mirror effect by depositing silver lutxate in their hollow 
bangles to make use of coUoide gold are some of the 
instances m point Without making any expensive 
machine a labourer drives an iron rod over which 
mgemously a spiral of bangles is wound up and the 
techmque is so complete and effective that the sizes 
and tliickness of bangles must remain uniform Con- 
trol of heat in an open heardi is wonderful Instan 
taneous joining of bangles on the flame is really start 
ling to an outsider What would have liappencd if 
these attisaas would not have been csploited and w ould 
have been helped by proper education^ We wish the 
industrialists and educated economists should see this 
place to learn as to how the division of labour is v orked 
up in practice and minor operations arc performed by 
number of workmen specialised in their own line 
There is need to help and encourage these men by 
honest and sincere efforts in overcoming their minor 
difficulties We were told that during tlie War Govern 
mentdiscouragedtbeindustry to theit utmost and dubbed 
It as a luxury industn without Imowmg that wearing 
of bangles is a religious sentiment amongst Indians 
The workers struggled and came out successful and 
prosperous Will the Government help them now and 
encourage these artisans to assume their normal course ^ 
There is need to regulate internal competition, 
standardise their goods and supply them the raw 
material of the suitable tvpe and in sufficient quantities 
Movement of their finished goods have to be expedited 
and lastlv to utilise their eammgs m useful channel 

It was disgiaccful to sec the insanitary conditions 
"under w hich small rhi l dr^n w ork on Lerosine oil 
flame Even ordinary amemdes of metalled roads 
are. not available in this nstng town We wish avic 
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responsibility amongst tbe people be created and 
a healthy atmosphere in the aty may be intioductd 
Glass Beads — Govemmeat has appointed a glass 
expert and liis only achieyemcnt is a new industry of 
making glass beads We saw this industry in Govern 
ment School at Bcaatcs and were only disgusted to see 
the insamtary conditions under which the boys ate 
^.rained to lose then eyesight and to develop lung dis 
case We believe burning of Lcrosme oil may be 
substituted b> some other inoffensive oil or clectriaty 
or a method of atdficial ventilation mav be a posstbihty 
This industry has a possibility of development and 
iray be encouraged 

Laca/.dl ai, J«f/tfj///w—Shellacis a side occupation of 
agricultural labour In forests as v'di as in planes where 
shellac is produced number of people are employed in 
it« collection refining etc Besides prepaimg the article 
in saleable form sheluit bangles are produced m number 
of places Mir7apur and Benares ate the mam centres of 
their manufacture Quite beautiful and cheap orna- 
ments ate manufactured out of shellac and thej are 
not oniv used bt poor people but even rich people 
make use of them Number of arusac articles are made 
in Benares and other places 

Shellac is an insulating material and it is in good 
demand in foreign countries Plastic is made from it 
and we hope in future there will be a big demand both 
in India and abroad of iac articles 

AcRictiLTORaL Industries 

Besides the manufacture ofKhand (Sugar) jaggery^ 
flour ginning, etc there is some work done in cottages 
in tlie manufacture of agncultuial implements mal ing 
of sidles, plough shares Petsivi wheels and tlie like 
These are manufactured at a few places but no attempt 
seems to ha\ e been made lo help the design or tecli 
nique Nor arrangements are made to supply him the 
right tvpe of taw naateual Many tapes of agricultural 
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implements can be manufiicturcd on a small scale 
Harrows of different kinds, cultivators, ploughs, chaff 
cutters, etc , can all be manufiictuKd on a small scale 
The first thing is that the Agricultural Department 
should take interest in designing new implements 
and pass them on to the Industries Department to or- 
ganise their manufacture Hie policy of asking tenders 
only from big firms and paliomse the capitahst must 
cease The skill and workmanship of the small man 
must be utilised The Department knows well tliat 
some of their rmpiements arc the outcome of the brain 
of our ordmoty tmstns and they can still do more if 
they are properly encouraged Wc lay great stress 
m using the talents of our carpenters and smiths in 
vilhges who are the hereditary workers to supply the 
needs of die farmer If they are made literate, properly 
educated in the manufacture of implements, mev can 
supply the cultivator with the best and most suitable 
cools witliout disturbing the village economy to a great 
extent As long as we pm faith in the import of imple- 
ments from foreign countries no headway will be made 
m this line Both the manufacturers of implements- 
ind agricultural cngtoccr arc far away from knowing the 
local needs of die people Wc have already wasted 
several decades without '*chic mg any substantial 
results and will lose many more if we do not start now 
on the hues suggested above We see a great future m 
India for the use of improved implements but we 
shall be sorry if all this trade goes to tlie foreign manu 
facturct and the Department of Agriculture simply 
becomes dicir adaettisiog agent Need ve emphasise 
the experience of the introduction of chaff cutters which 
never became popular tiE Sialkot started to make them 
m the country Wc wish this trade to remain m the 
hands of those who have faithfully served the farmer 
and are capable of doing so now if they are given the 
proper trainmg and the oppottumty 

Fooci Ifmisfncs — -jVftcr agricultural implements; 
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comes the cjucstioa o£ food industaes "Ve have no 
hesitation, to siv thnt the pfoccssing of food products 
Icgitimatclv belongs to the producer Though botli 
tlic Ccntiil and Provinaal Govetnmects did propaganda 
for growing more food bat thev never cared to organise 
the food industries amongst the farmers They took 
the most convenient and easy course of hclpmg the 
capitaJist to make money out of these industries Arc 
the agriculturists only fit to grow crops and starve^ 
When the agncultunsts were asked to grow vegetables 
why were they not organised to dehvdrate them ^ 
A Centnl Co operative Factory of the agncultunsts 
could certiinJy be organised and the poor man could be 
helped Was canning and preserving so dilficult that 
the intelligent sons of the faimcr could not take to 
All such tilings are done by tlic farmers in other coun 
tries and the farmers can cert-unlv do them in India 
We give belov, a fist of food industiies de\ cloned 
during tlie War witli Government help and from then 
perusal It will be. qtutc tlear that Nos i, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
II, J2, 15, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 3.4, 25, 26, 27, 
2«, ac), 30, 31, si, 5, td, ,5, 36, 57 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
45, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 48, could easily be taken up by the 
agticuitunstswith a proper organisation and training — 

T Biscuns Shakapara z Biscuits Fancy 5 Chutney 
4 Cigarettes B T j Cigarettes XT 6 Coftce Ground 
7 Condiment powder 8 Cutrv powder 5 Golden 
sjrup 10 Lemon juice ii Lemon luice cordial 
12 Lime juice cordial powder 13 Afustard ground 
Refined 14 Alolt 15 Pepper ground Refined 16 Salt 
Refined 17 Tobacco BT 18 Amk Sweet 19 
Arrowroot 20 Baking powder 21 Barley pearl 
22 Corn flour 23 Honey 24 Jelhes Assorted 23 
Oat meal 26 Pickles 27 Sauce Table 28 Vinegar 
29 Custard Powder 30 Egg powder 5I MilL 
poavder 52 hliik powder (Tall Cream) 33 Malted 
milk 34 Deliydrated onions 35 Dehydrated potatoes 
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j6 Dchydntcrl \cgeuhlL 57 fruitb dried ?8 Jam 
59 ILimns nnd Nut Ritioos 40 I mned potatoes At 
Canned I runs 4 MaTmahde 43 GhiMill 44 Oii 
Cooking (llcfincd) 45 Oil Salad 46 Butter tinned 
47 Oil Groundnuts 48 Dsh dried and smolcd 
\\ e emphasise il at all food industries must be 
reserted for tie firmer and others be prohibited to 
take to them If ue go on tiling all subsidiarj' occu 
pauons from the agriculturst one by one and do not 
provide him ttith ncu industries, pcwlc ctnnot get a 
reasonable vage The proeision ot new industries 
for die produca is cssenua! from die point of aiuv of a 
consumer also in as much as if the agriculturist is paid 
for his idle hours his cost of production will be reduced 
and articles of food a ill become cheaper In all such 
mdustties there v. iH alway s be a bull of v. ascage avhich 
will ultimatcU go to the manure pit if food articles ate 
manufactured by people other than farmers while the 
latter shall be able to utilise most of these articles as 
human or cattle feeds 

are howcicr glad that food industries ln\e 
made a good headway during the ar and some of them 
ate well established Their continuation will temam 
ultimately not in the hands of the manuficturct but the 
producer Proper type of fruit aegetabie and gram 
will be the first requisite of success and this can only be 
done by the co operation of the growers It may be 
the dehydrated \ cgctables or the production bailej or- 
thc manufacture of rolled oats or canning of fruits in 
all coses quality will count It must be remembered 
that processed food is far costlier tlian the unprocessed 
food and that being so the consumer looks to tlie qua 
lity and not to the cheapness After the "War if the 
manufacturer does not care to improve the quohty he 
will soon be ousted by Quo! cts oats foreign canned 
fruits and mustard and condiment 

Most of these industnes have started on a small 
scale and they are realty the domain of cottage indus 
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tries If onrc the agficuiturists tike to them their 
ingenuity will help them ind soon their reputation will 
be established 

CubSiiCAi. Industries 

The development of chemical industries is of 
paramount importance in any country for its industrial 
advancement In the third part we have gix en a long 
list of Chemical Industries which can be started on a 
cottage scale and we shall discuss here only a few 
which are already being followed or are introduced 
during the War 

The oldest Chemical Industries are four (1) Salt 
(11) Potassium Nitrate, (ju) Sodium Sulphate or Khan, 
(iv) Sodium Carbonate or Sapi Matti or Sajji Salt 
manufacture is only done under a licence and we need 
not say anything more in detail In our Hindi Bool 
(Namak) we have described the reasons as to why the 
c\asc duty on salt be abolished so that die quantity 
produced may be increased and the poor man need 
not purchase lus expensive salt We still maintain 
that Indian cattle, if not human beings suffer from salt 
stanatioQ Some of the industries suffer very badly 
on account of excise duty The concession of excise 
free salt is not of aery much help to these industries on 
account of the delay and botheration involved m se 
curing the same Besides salt would have been avail 
able to the industries at a fat lesser price than that it is 
available now If tlic evasc duty be removed, all 
places where salt industry was flourishing in olden times 
will again become prosperous and people of those 
places will reap the benefit of it It will again become 
a source of subsidiary occup'ition. to agriculture 
Places like Bharatpur, Bil aner, Hisar and places near the 
sea coast will be producing sdt cheaply and efficiently 
Salt wells like those of Gurgion will again be v orked 
giving employment to thousands of people who ate 
cow thrown out of employment widi no fault of theirs 
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Wc- State with all the emphasis at our cotninand that the 
Government has no right not to allovr this industry 
to be worlcd at places -vihttc no otliet subsidiary 
occupation to agriculture is possible It is cruel and 
criminal of any Govetament to dcstiot an cwstmg 
proiession without giaing another alternative to the 
people of that place 

Salt manufacture was and is a cottage worL costing 
nothing and there exist the sid to follow the profession 
Tortunatcly the best season for worl is the lime when 
the cultivator rctnams entirely idle, eten a small income 
from tins work can be a great help Since after the 
Wai there is likely to bo a fir higher demand for salt 
we m\itc the Government’s attention to remove tlie 
cvcisc duty 

Sodtihn CarboraU — There are wild grasses which 
contain quantiucs of sodium carbonate Before the 
Lablancc process was discovered soda carbonate was 
made from ashes Spain was die mam centie of this 
industry From times immemorial this practice exists 
in the country and industry has survived till 
cow In Punjab and $md even now sajji is made bv 
burning wild grasses It is used both for medicine and 
food This being a subsidiary industry, arrangement 
to grade the products and supplying better technique 
be made 

Sodiitui Sulphide — It is a next step from sodium 
sulphate This chemical was imported but during 
the War there arose difficulties of transport and en- 
couragement was given to the manufacture of it in the 
country Though it seems to be a paying proposition 
to change sodium sulphate mto sulphide but on order 
to place the industry on a sound footing economics of 
its manufacture must be studied Wc are glad that 
huge deposits in Jodhpur State are being exploited and 
factory to manufacture sodium sulphide on a big scale 
are under consideration How will this affect the 
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siTiTli manufacture is yet early to say Cheap sodium 
sulphide TV ill be i great help to leatliex trade 

H)d/of/j/o>ic Acid — The manufacture of tins aiucle 
in Bengal is a cottage industry, and it is manufactured 
m earthen pots with veir hide investment With a 
small contiol and improved equipment it can. easily 
stand against big factories 

Nilnc Acid — The same applies to the manuficture 
of this article 

Al/i/iiSy 1/ on and Copper StdphaLs — Thcie are otlier 
Chemicals v'hich arc and can easily be manufactured 
on a small scale 

Sodium Silmh — It is monufactuied on a cottage scale 
in number of places If people improve tlie tccliniquc 
of coal economy tins industry can easily be sstablijaed 
Theie arc other chemicals, drugs and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations whose list is quite a large one, tvhich 
can be prepated on a small scale provided the manu- 
facturer possesses the necessary hnowlcdge, skill and 
tcchmquc With such a large number of daemists 
in the country we hope thev will have the enterprise 
to start tlieir own manufactuie The margin is still 
sufficient to keep these cstabhsbinents going 

Miscellaneous Industries 

Below we give some of the cottage industries 
winch are already in existence and wliicli with better 
organisation can be placed on sound footing Alany 
fancy articles such as doUs and toys, coconut shell cover- 
ing, fancy leaf boxes (Palmvra), ornamental fins 
engraving on cither copper and brass and other metals, 
ivory work, fancy hom articles aie some of the impor- 
tant articles made in cott igcs They only have generally 
a local demand and sometimes are purchased — as 
curios, but if properly advertised and their popularity 
IS organised their sale can be considerably increased 
For pushing up tiacse articles a propaganda is needed 
We can export many of these oiticles in quite a laige 

14 
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number and can reap a Qch liarvcst and give employ 
•ment to many people in the country 

Musical lostniments is another line in which a 
fev artisans are employed This line can easily be 
developed 

Vttb Work — In some places pith work is beauti 
full) done Tanjore in Madras is a centre of this type 
of vork Temples, mosques etc are made in pith 
work and are m great demand m the locahty It is 
a good hne to de-vdop the aestlictic taste of die students 
and It will be a suitable subject in the curaculura of 
basic education Shola hats are sold in the countiv 
in sufficient number and their mam beauty is tlieu 
light weight The grasses gmog shola pJtli grow 
wild :n Bengal In Delhi and other places these hats 
are prepared from piths India abounds in pith pio 
duemg plants and we can introduce this industry in 
number of places with advantage 

limbielias are made m number of places from 
imported nbs It is a common mdustry in Bengal 
There is difficulty in getting the right t^e of cloth 
and ribs at cheap rates Tins mdustry ought to be 
properly organised 

List not E <lwht/v ^ — The above list can be made 
more ertensive and so also the description mav be 
expanded Wc have not the space to go into more 
details but this will convince the readers that cottage 
industries are far more an impottput subject m extent, 
variety and employment than the orgamsed mdustries 
It IS a pity tli^'t poor man is left to struggle himself 
and no attempt has been made to place cottage Indus 
tues on a sound footing If scien^-ific Imowlcdge, 
mechamcal skill and economic otgamsation are placed 
at the disposal, the cottage v orker m India can be more 
easily and quicU) industnolised witl out w oitiog for 
the capital goods to be imported from abroad It 
IS a pit_, tliat cottage industries being m the hands of 
the poor man who is nadicr vnraL nor piisJung, ate 
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aH a\ s left in the lurch We arc sure that ui the future 
political dispensation of the countrv this }>tep motlierlp 
treatment ivill disippeor and existing industries will 
be orgamsed, improted, piotected, and encouraged so 
that tlic standard of the people be raised and the money 
be better distributed amongst the masses than it i^i. 
ever lit ely to be done through big industries 
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The cursory treatment gi%en to cottage industries 
bj the Bombo-y Planacrs and afterwards by most of 
the titers on Post War Reconstrucuon. clearly shows 
that the thinking public is not yet convinced of the 
huge possibilities in tlie development of cottage mdm 
tries In the precious pages ove hate tned to show 
the details of <^erent csistmg cottage and small scale 
ladustncs Yet it is by no means an exhaustive list 
2vlany mote things can be added to them The number 
of people actually employed in all such industrits 
cannot easily be knovn The figures available arc 
Onl\ underestitnatcs But whatever data is avail 
able clearly justifies die conclusion that even to day 
cottage industries employ fat larger population than 
all big industries eonbined We h^ve tried to show 
at another place tliat the employment to a huge popu 
lation of di s country cannot be giv en by the introduc 
tion of big scale industries For giving emploi ment 
to our people cottage and small scale mdustries are 
die only means of solution It should not be mis 
understood that we in any way disparage the value 
of big scale industries We do feci big industries 
have their own place and dicy must be developed 
We ate quite conversant diat vome indu'itnes cannot 
be started on a small scale and we have to concentrate 
not oftiv m n tking our country sdf suffiaent m tlie 
n inufacture of all fimshed goods but '^Iso vv e must 
arrange to manufacture capital goods from which 
•finished attidcs arc made We should manufacture 
'’vitomobilc engine': '>eroplancs all tvpc': of auto 
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matic ntid oidmnty raactuncs and should not depend 
upon any other country for their supply But in con- 
siderint!; the economic development of the country 
a\e feel that -we should not lose sight of tlie fact that 
tve are fort}'’ croresj and lacs of people aie increasing 
every year To create unemployment and then to 
arrange for doles can never prove a good solution 
Wlicn we Tcahse that the number of people, who will 
deserve chanty or help fiom the Governments 'will 
be sever 1 crores cannot but tcly upon finding out 
employment foi them We must understand that 
cliauty or dole always demoralises a nation Many 
of 'us may like to starve, as they have always been 
doing, rather than accept charity Employment is 
the onlj solution and it can only be provided by cot- 
tage and small-scale industries Wc would like to 
appeal to our industrialists, with oJI the emphasis 
at our command, tliat they should desist from starting 
industries which ate alrcadv being followed by the 
cottage or small workers Tlierc is ample scope for 
big industries Let them allow the cottage indus- 
tries to live, develop and multiply 

Both for the Government as well as for the people 
It seems desirable that they should, while planning and 
introducing new industries, go into die question wheth- 
er that article can be made on a small scale and if 
they are convinced tint it cannot be done, then and 
then alone they should try to establish big industries 
If they do not give prefeience to cottage and small- 
scale industries they will not be able to solve the main 
problem Not only wc rcqmrc new cottage and small- 
scale industries for manufictuting articles, which we 
are purchasing now from foreign countries, but we 
require many more occupations foi agriculturists, who 
have sufficient leisure from agriculture, which may 
serve as subsidiary occupations and add to their scanty 
earnings It W'ould be a dream to tlunk of raising the 
standard of tlie masses without raising the income of 
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the T^ncuiturists, xvliich can only be done by finding 
out subsidniT occupations for tiieit leisure hours 
Considering from both points of view it is im 
pentne to add to the list of existing industries for 
which there ahead} exists a demand m the countr} 
There is yet another side of this qucstioa— -even 
if ve want big industiies to dexetop and consideiing 
that they are likely to employ ail our surplus labour, 
big industries cannot be casxlv started for anotlicr 
i^ew years, as there is and there will be a deficiency 
in securing capital goods India shall haxe to wait 
till machmer}'^ is available from foreign countries But 
if wc t''kc to cottage and small scale industries most 
of the miclunes can be manufiictutcd and a few models 
inaj be purchased and impioxcd upon to suit our 
•conditions This is all die mote reason that we should 
concentrate immediately upon die development of 
cottage and small scale industries 

Before we go into the details of new cotuge m 
dustries we beg to point out some of oui handicaps 
In other coimtciea ot tlic world Trade Reviews annual- 
issued by the Government contain details of imports 
^or different articles as well as the details of export 
In India we do not have these details and in most of 
the cases different articlcb ate grouped togetlicr uid 
their detailed impoit*? cannot bevorked out separately 
do requits. many more details and the Depart- 
ment of Imports and Exports should be sufficiently 
strengthened so that we may be able to supply details 
to the public at large for whatever goods and articles 
t laat information is needed Ei st^ tting a new industry the 
1 nowledge the extent of the consumption is a necessity, 
without Nvhich planning cannot be done The extent 
can only be made available &om import figures For 
an undcxeloped country, like outs, we would have 
expected that our annual Reviews ought to haa e contained 
figures m much more detail and at the same time 
Government experts ought to have indicated what 
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articles out of those arc capable of being in-mufactured 
in the country We wish such infoimation should 
be available at an early date 

The other necessity for starung new industries 
is to huow the details of law material ivailable in the 
counti}, along with their purities, extent md other 
particulars At present we possess very little infor- 
mation in this connection The only figures known 
ate those of agricultuml products We ire glad that 
tlie Government are strengtheamg their Geological 
Department and after some time information about 
a ineral resources may be available Ihere is no annual 
publication which gives the details of raw materials 
their extent of av'uhbilitv and die purpose for winch 
they can be used, nor we have any publication fiom 
which we raa} know what new developments have 
taken place in. other countries about the new crops, 
new industries or the utihties of the raw material 
We aic passing through \ race of deadopment and 
unless India is posted up to date, wc cannot make 
any big headwiy It is the function of the Govern 
menb-to keep people infoimed as to what is happening 
in the wojfd, and what new discoveries, mvcntions 
and uses of raw materials have been discovered If 
the Government lias not done tins work, we would 
have expected the Federation Chamber of Commerce 
to take up tins important line If the Chambers do 
not inform their members about these tilings, they 
ate. not doing the public duty for which thev arc meant 
If thev have not done so foi, we im itc their attention 
to take this line up immediately To opect such a 
big enquiry b-j any private person or a pin ate firm 
IS not possible It lequurK a good library, as well 
as sufficient staff to collate all the material axailable 
We ln\c Trade Comnussionets in almost all tlic 
important countries of the world but thej are of not 
much use for the country They ought to have Iieen 
telling us in their annual pubhcations what t>pcs of 
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articles "wc cm cxpoit for these countries or wliat 
lines of industnal development tlicsc people ba-vc 
tal cn which we can immte We get \ery bttlc m- 
formiuon through tliem foi industrnl development 
rnghnd itself publishes simll pampbitls, occisionilly, 
as to the possibilities of her trade in other countries 
S n liar publications ought to hate been started in 
India if Trade Commissioners pa 3 a bttk attention to 
this inaportanl phase m tlie dc\ clopment of industries 
India can no mote remain isolated nor it can develop 
\\ ithout the help of oilier countries The 1 notviedge 
and c\pctiencc available in the whole world must be 
pooled dow n to develop our industries and tliat can 
not be done unless (jo\ eminent Departments are 
propctlj organised and systematised to meet the need 
of the country 

There is a tltird point in tins connection bcfoie 
we proceed So fat we have been c' porting raw mate 
ml to different countries But there aic aery good 
chances of exporting finished goods v bicli can easilj 
be prepared an our cottages and they ma\ be highly 
valued in foreign countnes Japan studied that point 
very minutclv and could find out many such articles, 
which w ould find a sale m tiic foreign market at very 
good prices and could give a living to the cottage 
vvorkei We have referred to tins aspect in the second 
chapter but we may be cveused to reiterate what 
w e have said before e are very iicla in out w ecds 
and agricultural products The wages we give to our 
labour are tlic lowest in the world That being so- 
if we study the necessities of foreign countries and 
know their fashions and tastes we can. utibse this 
kbour for die manufacture of many articles winch 
lOietgn countries arc m need of By ei'porting goods 
a country need not exploit others but may supply 
the needs of a foreign country at a much cheaper 
rate than what those countries could produce Plaited 
goods IS one of the most important industries in Japan 
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We have no trade m plaited goods, while Japan ev- 
ports strav^ braids in suffiaendy large quantities We 
can produce these tilings m cottages as a side industry 
and can supply them to other countries Thar manu- 
facture is simple, the raw matenal is in plenty and labour 
IS cheap It is only a question of organising export 
trade There ate a number of eatables winch wc can 
maoufactuie clieaper than thev are produced m other 
countries, and we can provide, m this u ay, some woiL 
for oui people The manufacture of guts, the tanning 
of leather and the like are all well known Wc refer 
the readers to our book on Japan for most of the de- 
tails of the articles which fail under this category 
Such mdustnes can only develop provided travellers 
are sent to foreign countues to study the taste and 
reqmiemcnts of other people after providing them 
with sufficient knowledge about the taw materials 
available in our country Jf we tram our voung men 
for this purpose and send them out to observe minutel) 
and study abroad, we can profitably start a number 
of new industries 

The next point to w'hicli w^e should draw the 
attention of the Government and leaders of public 
opinion, IS that new industries cannot easily be started 
unless a piooaganda for mass education is done If 
ve make our people liter itc wc can easily keep them 
informed about discoveries inaentions, improacmcnts 
in processes, machincxj , tools, etc , which arc hi civ 
to be suitable and useful for their occupation If 
such knowledge is disseminated there vill be found 
many intelligent people to take new lines of dc\clnp- 
ment itliout htcncy this cannot be achica ccl 

To daa humm element lias been entirely neglected 
and VC consider that the Government oflacnls and a 
fev leaders of public opinion can bung about improv c- 
ment m all walks of life This IS entirely a wrong 
notion The first mqmsitc for ■onv dctclopmcnt, 
much more for economic development, is that the 
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pcopk ihcrasclvc': must begin to thmL and ihcs should 
trs to improve iliuirown condition rJicrc aic no more 
powcitul instrument*; than cducttion ind ]itcr'’c\ to 
temove f-tulism amongst the people \tlfUcser f>pe 
of Cjovcrnmcnt tales dnr^c of the eountr) \ c «:!nil 
have to nuke our people tlunl- about their own future 
and there will lie the secret of all improvcmcms and 
dc\ elopmcnis 1 hough it seems to be a sort of digres- 
'=1011 but w c beg to point out that nothing can be achtev cd 
without literacy and we chall have to concentrate 
upon It as soon as possible ^ e entirely agree 
wjtli the constructive scheme that Mahatma Gandhi 
has evolved He has lightly given suflicient sticss 
on education and if the Government is not going to 
introduce conipulsotv education in the country even 
after the War, there !«; no other method but to start 
It ourselves We must see that every child, young 
and old, male and female should be made literate in 
the shortcbt time possible 

The list of new industries can be cnl'^rged and for 
this V e hall need much greater space than this small 
V olumc pennits Simplj to convince that ncv« things 
can be minufactured on a small scale we give here the 
det^’ils of a few articles Readers themselves can add 
to iliis list a number of other articles of the same cate 
gory 

AJl industries mav bcdividcdmtotlirceheadmgs — 
Mechanical Chemical and Agricultural We shall 
divide our list under these headings 

Mechakic VI. Industries 

By mechanical industry'^ we mean the manufactuie 
of those articles in which proper types of tools are 
lequired A chemical industry on the othei hand in 
volves the use of a ch emirAl process As regards 
agricultural industry, it will be citlier mechanical or 
chemical or botli But we have given it a separate 
heading, as we consider such industries must be re 
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sen ed fof the agiit-ultutrsts. or the nitisans living m 
villages 

Coming to mechanical mdustnes the biggest and 
the most useful mdustry that can he started, is the 
manufactuie of bicycles We have given it a first 
place for the simple reason that this industry will 
illustrate most of our points whidi we want to bring 
out during the course of this chapter Some of the 
readers may rlunk that bicycle cannot be manufactured 
on a small scale But if we refer to the history of 
biqrclu manufacture m Japan we find that in 191O estab 
hshments cmploj lUg from 5 to 9 labourers were 5 1 44 
% while establishments in rihich 10 to 14 labourers 
avere cmploj td were 16 45 % and establishments 
employing 15 to zp labouicrs were 18 oz% Tlae total 
percentage of small establishments employing not 
more than 90 labourers was 85 91 How tiitse small 
establishments could produce biiycles is a question 
which must be carefully studied Bicycle consists of 
a number of parts and all tliese parts can be sepantdy 
manufactured quite easily if proper types of tools 
are available Establishments employing only a few 
labourers were started to manufactuie one or two 
parts at one place whale the other parts v eie raanu 
factuted m a separate establishment All the parts 
in this wat', were divided into number of small 
establishments and when they were all manufactured 
in thii fasliion, tlicv were biought to another establish 
ment which worked only as an assembling place It 
IS true that in all these small establishments bicycle 
tv as nowhere maoufacttiied but a part of it only was 
made But all tliesc parts together turned it into a 
bicycle in the assembling shop quite alright This 
as the method as to how Japan has been a’ orUng on 
■a small scale and still producing tlie cheapest article in 
the world Everybody will admit that the estabbsh 
ment which only produces one part of a bicycle is far 
better fitted than a very big factory a* hich tries to pro 
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duce an entire bicycle at ooc place These small cot- 
tages ar-e tlie best sample of the di^ ision of labour 
and this spcaaiised stall must produce tlie clieapcbC 
and best article than from die point of view of those 
who consider everything in a mass production manner 
When parts arc cheaply and separately built, their as 
semblmg must remain ^eap cannot be doubted Thus 
these industries working separately in number of places- 
vxth a small number of workers can produce a far 
cheaper article than the biggest factory trying to make 
the same article at one and the same place It must 
be conceded that the cost of supervision is entirely 
eliminated Loclung up capital to a big extent is not 
needed and as the 'ttorkman himself remains the pro 
pttetor of the cstibhshment, there is no exploitation 
and no cost of supemsion has to be added to it Tur 
thcf a m'ln w ho works for tlus oti n self must put in the 
maximum amount of w ork in the shortest period and he 
must produce things far better than he w ould hai e done 
if he would hate worked for another In a place 
where the orkei himself is the proprietor of the estab 
hshment and earns the entire benefit that comes out 
of that manufacture the work js done cheaper and 
more efficiently 

The onl} objection ffiat can be pointed out against 
this method of working is that the purchase of raw 
material will be e^pensne as the ptoprietoi being a 
small man, will be purchasing in a small quantity, and 
secondly that the man who assembles these parts into- 
a bic^ cle is likely not to pay a reasonable price for the 
articles produced In order to meet both these ob 
jections Japanese Government has made co operative 
soaeues or associations of all tlaese worl ers and their 
woriang IS supervised bj the Government officials They 
try to eliminate all types ofunreasonablc demands either 
of the producer or of the assembler Prices of different 
raw materials are fixed and the shops dealing in those 
amckc cisicw-a Abeae vEfcack.", xt a bigl-ves "KA-e. alvi'X 
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£xed by tbc Governtnent In this way both tlie pro 
fit of the dealers in raw matenals as well as die prices 
of the articles produced ore fixed and thus there is no 
danger of exploitation, nor unreasonable demand pos 
sible There is a further safeguard provided by the 
Government inasmuch as when the bicicies arc ex 
ported to foreign countrie*:, and profits are obtained, 
the assemblci as wcl! as the manufacture! of parts are 
assigned proportionate share of the profits, so that die 
profit of exporting an article is also shared by the whole 
lot of the producers and issembleti 

There does not seem to be any flaw in the above 
arrangement It is different whether out Gorein 
ment or our people would like to be governed by the 
same tv pe of laws oi rules We do not see there is 
anydung intrinsicalh wrong to agree to such a proce 
dure If wc make a co operative society of ail tlic 
■workers manufacturing different parts, as well as the 
dealers and the assemblers, and decide tlie prices of 
different articles beforehand wc can create an orgaai 
satioft of dus t>pc in die coantrj In tins w'^ we may 
fix up die lowest pticcs at which bicycles of a certain 
type should be sold But if there conics a demand for 
a higher price die profit of Jt should be shared amongst 
all w oilers and similarly if there is a fall in prices, 
everybody should suffer accoidingiv Such a pro(x 
dure in no case v ill bring about any restrictions of trade 
not It will be detrimental to public interest Let a 
CO operative society be started on these lines 

\Vc are glad tint in some atics a few parts of 
bicjcle are being manufactured bv very small establish 
ments All this can serve as a nucleus for a big orga 
msation 

nccl Tyr— Tlicrc is hardly any person who 
has not seen the most attractive toys that Japan vas 
selling before the W'or It nia\ be correct to say that 
they practically monopolised Ac entire trade of the 
world In Jap'jn exported metal toys to the 
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extent of 8o lacs of jens and lliTt of celluloid. 
50 lacs Rubber toys of 64 lies, glass toys and 
other types of toys are besides the abo-ve The 
secret of the sale of toys lies in their varieties If 
a shop tries to sell only one variety of toy, it is 
likely not to make much profit out of it But if 
several types of toys ire sold in a shop, children 
going to that shop like one or the other and 
the dealer will ha\e a hmk sale On this principle 
the export market of Japan was built Different 
manufacturers were oxgitused separately and their toys 
were purdiased and cvportcd after reserving a reason 
able profit for the man evporting The amount of profit, 

if any, oftei sale goes back to the minuficturcrs There 
was organised an issocntion of the toy manufacturers 
for the whole of Japan wherein the manufacturers 
would discuss their difficulties and give their own. sug 
gestions to overcome them In order to cheapen 
the toys special attention was paid to the waste material 
coming out of the di6Fercot factories Ihcsc toys are 
generally made out of the waste material from different 
tin factories In India we ore in tlic habit of dumping 
this valuable waste in manure pits where it does 
not easily decompose and as such is not even a 
good manure In Japan Government officials, con 
nected with tire organisation, of toy makers, collect 
all this material and place it before their association, 
so that e\ etyone of them will decide for which part 
of the toy that material could be utilised and to what 
extent When the raw material is obtained from the 
waste and mechanical power is a\aihble at cheap rates 
the readers can at once visualise that a roost complicat 
ed and beautiful toy can be produced for a song and 
^y price given for it will be a profit to the maker 
You requite only a few suitable punches with a few 
dies 

B (ifo/is — rhe preparation of buttons from differ 
ent materials is simply a mechanical process If pro 
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pet type of machine is produced or evolved many 
people will be able to manufacture different types of 
buttons from different materials ai ailable in the country 
Leatlier, horn and metals arc even now utilised for this 
purpose Tliere arc a few people malcing buttons 
but we can employ many more in tnis important in- 
dustry If we organise button makers and give them 
new designs and acquaint them with the fashion as 
well as tlie requnements of the consumer, we can ex- 
pand tlus traiie on a large scale The import of 
buttons in India from foreign countries is quite a dc 
cent one Mysore Government has done quite a good 
V ork in tlus line 

- Nibs — ^The manufacture of mbs does cot require 
\crv much of skill, if proper type of material is avail 
able We require sheets of diflerent types of alloys, 
winch maj be utilised for tlus purpose If we use iron 
sheet mbs some type of annealing may necessary 
Very crude attempt has been made in India m tlie manu 
fiacture of mbs There are no good types so far evolved 
in tins hne 

Sfaitoierj Af titles — Under this heading we can in- 
clude tiumbei ot aiticles winch can easily be made with 
a very small equipment The manufacture of envelopes 
may be mentioned as an instance It requires only a 
small machmc with different types of dies After oil we 
do not see why the making of envelopes should not pay 
provided we make study of the type of paper required 
for this purpose and the manufacturer gets paper at 
a cheap late In certain cases waste paper, blank on 
one side, can easily be utilised The import of envelopes 
IS a sufficiently big one Diffeient types of letter papers, 
etc ^ are articles which con easily be manufactured and 
Can give employment to many of our people 

Blotting paper, pads, calendars, diaries, etc , are 
many articles wluch can easily be macufactuied Clips 
for stitching and holding js another useful line 

Pemls — Are another important hne Nuremberg 
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and BivTm ate the main centres in Germany for the 
manufactute of penals The machinery required for 
tins purpos c IS a cry smail The manufacture of lead must 
tcmain a special art If people arc trained m it, there 
should be no difficulty m theur manufacture m India 
■We ate sorrj to say tliat the attempts made so far are 
aer> crude and the manufactureis have not cored to 
kora this ait m more details as they ought to ha^ c done 
India must produce its own pencils in all their shades 
r oih iff>u Pens — The manufacture of good fountain 
pens IS a %ery easy method Wc have seen in Japan 
people producing fbuntam pens m %cry small cottages 
and they could albrd to sell their pens at as low a price 
as As j4i each A fticod purchased tu o gross at that 
rate Nobodj will believe that the manufactutci would 
be making- a gam &om such cheap pens Hollow 
round pipes of pasties and celluloid in diSercnt beauti 
ful nuvtures of colours arc aa oilable or cart be import 
cd till the time ve manufacture them ourselves The 
onlv work that an atusan has to do is to cut the same 
in different siaes and prepare them to shape and then 
assemble it into ? fountain pen Nibs are available 
iii, ihe market and tb^ can be putebased or manufactured 
"We sav. quite a good attempt in Ca-?vnpnrc and the 
golden mbs -acre their speciality 'Wc were struck 
bv the design of small incapcnsivc machines made by 
the propnetor bim^clf for the purpose 

IU/bbe> Goods — Manufacture of rubber is an easy 
-process from taw rubber to sheets or to different forms 
Vulcamzing does not require \ cry much money Since 
the time Dunlop tytes arc manufactured in India many 
people on Calcutta and other places have started tne 
manufacture of rubber goods and they find no difficulty 
in monufactuerngthem We shall take the subject under 
Oieimcal Industries* but here -we should hi e to point 
out tiiat rubber sheets can be purdiosed and turned 
into different types of atudes They con be turned 
into different thickness of threads Similarly the eho 
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nite rods oi rubber rods cm be -utiliseii foi the mauu- 
factuie o£ different aiades 

Manufaepa ofUainoiinm^ Grc’/jopho; es(^jid Flutes — 
Quite good harmoniums are made m India at different 
places But sull u-e are impomng a Urge number of 
them If -\vc spcciahsL in the details ihcie is no reason 
\thy good harmoniums cannot be produced m the 
country 

Easier is the course of the manufacture of gnmo 
phones Witli tlie use of a fciv punches, gramophones 
can be produced and in certain cases at half the price 
at at Inch they arc sold to day 

Flutes and other musical instruments can be manu 
factured in the same -way People have done very 

f ood trade in musical instruments during tlic War 
ays, and r^e arc sure tlus mdostry will be stabilised 
for all times to come 

Fhetio Vlaitv.z , — ^This is an art '^hicb requires both 
mechanical and chemical knowledge Though there 
arc intelligent, illiterate people doing this trade quite 
successfully vet if we rcall) want to develop this industry, 
It is but neccssarv that the chemists should take to it, 
and wc arc sure most of them will be getting more, 
money tlian they are otheruise likely to earn m service 
Since the time chrome plaiting has been introduced, 
even iron articles cutlery, kniaes etc can be electro 
plated and sold They arc liked eten better than siher 
articles Ihc manufacture of spoons, forks etc can 
easily be done from non sheets b\ '■mall punches 
If people take to the manufaemre of these artick^- and 
they are electro plaited at one centra! place, man} people 
can get Uteir living and wc can stop the imports in these 
articles altogether If chemists take to this art, ail 
types of salts and chemicals needed can csilv be jn'>nu 
factured in the couDtr> Equipment is t cry simple and 
tins too can be manufactured locally Hov e-ver, there 
i'^ no harm if m the beginning vc import the best set'? 
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from foreign coiontrics and then trv to improve upon 
them 

Small IMachn.cs — There is a big scope for the snle 
of small machines Some firms in Bombav and Cal- 
cutta have taken their miniafacturc, but tliev have not 
concentrated upon the accuracy or the matcnal used 
in these maclimes Unless VrC concentrate upon these 
two important factors, we shall not produce a favourable 
impression amongst our own countrymen Punches, 
machinery for vire drawing, confectionery, cm elopes 
etc can easily be manufactured and do not require 
aery heavy equipment Our ordmary mistiis are 
quite capable of manufacturing these machines and 
tools provided there is some encouragement and or 
gamsation behind tlrcto If wc just try to stop the 
imports of hardwares and small machines thousands 
of small foundries can be started with profit in the 
country 

Flies — The manufacture of files appears to be a 
special art but we have seen their cn inutactoire m Japan 
in very small cottages Japan could afford to sell 
their files at even less than half tlic puce at which the 
other makes were sold m India The entire maclimery 
equipment was sold tor Rs 1,400 before the War and 
Japanese were willing to teach the art if anybody 
purchased their equipment It is not a bigl amount, and 
there is no reason why people should not take up this 
industry Some machines have already been imported 
into India and the work, has been started In older 
to manufacture a good or bad type of files, we require 
a good or bad steel for the purpose 

Fittings for Housei — ^This is a very big line and it 
requires only a few machines to do all these things 
A few establishments have been started to do this work 
but the light type of machin ery has not been installed 
Further attempts for its reorganisation must be made 
Electric Goods — S/Iany articles are being consumed 
m the country m electric trade Most of these articles 
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can easil) be made with tibe help of cheap tools ■ancL 
machmeiy Though some -vrork is being done but 
still the line is vcrj big and man^ articles arc not erci 
tried We -wish tliat a s)stcmatic im estigation be made 
and ail such aiticles be manufactured in the countrt 
Shoei ihd Oiht) htatbei Goods — ^Iii Cnma wc saw 
small outfit for making shoes and other leather goods 
Theie is no reason as to why such a small outfit cannot 
beimpoited in the country and utilised 

il/e/n/ II Vih— Thousands of articles are mide 
from sheet metai with the help of small punches If 
we examine the articles we consume eaery da), we 
shall be startled as to why such small things should 
not be raanufactuied m tlie country Cans buckets 
utensils etc can be cheaply manufactured and the) Can 
find a lead) sale Alumiruuir \iarcs ate well Ijiowa 
in tins line and in Poona and otlicr places brass sheets 
are also being turned in diftcicnt articles 

Articles — Pms nails, screws cic aic all made 
from iron wires You simply require a small machine 
to do the ]ob These ate not expensive macliincs 
We hat'c seen attempts being made dnna? tlic War 
even to make tlicsc machines Though good auto- 
matic machines arc not made \ec tlic attempts \iercr 
quite successful and ingenious 

Tapes, Cotton B aids, Ropes eic arc omci 

lines in w'laich sve haac mostly depended upon foreign 
countries During the War some people did trj 
these lines and thej could snake some raonet for tlicir 
troubles but it is desinblc that guns of W'-r mu^t be 
retained and proper arrangement tor suitable iiiaciuncr\ 
be made 

W aiehes (ird CJorLs-Tsi Switzerland Matches an 
t* cll 1 noun cottage industxv There is no reason as to 
y hy both "w atches and clocks cannot be profitab’ made 
in the countn We require sm**!! near cutting m^’chinc 
or the purpo'^c and cood nicchanica to assemble the 
parts into a w atch or a dock 
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Metil \pjays — Manv 'itticlcs cia be usefully made 
by spraj mg other -tmclcs on them Instead ol silver 
ing or tinning brass and copper a e cm make cheap 
aruclcs from iron '>nci gj%e tin or sjHcr spray O' Cj. them 
Chcmic''! Industry is snffcrmg a great deal for wont 
of utensils V hich ma'v noi be acted upon b) acids or 
alkahes Here is a good solution fot our problem 
Man) cottage others v^ith a very little equipment can 
tike to this y ork v. itli a little training 

hire K/ itliiig — We arc glad th-it both in iron and 
brass tvire kmttmg has started in mam places But 
tlus industry is not likely to surtnt c unices proper type 
of equipment s imported and jmodified according to 
out requ rements Wc hope and trust that tlus mdustn* 
V ill establish itself m peace time There is a big scope 
for w«rt netting an<l gauges of centrifugals andlaboia 
tones 

Win Dra ’ tfg — Copper, brass sih er and gold v-ires 
are now being manufactured in the country by manual 
labour or by small machines run by small motors 
Sliver and gold thread is an old important industry 
It IS necessary that up-to date methods be cmploj ed 
and suitable alloys be manufictured for nurrber of other 
■types of wires required br trade 

Kolled Irov — Tata Iron Works first started this 
industry on a big scale It was taken up on a small 
-scale in Cawnpore and since tliea the industry has 
spread iluoughout the country It docs not requite 
big outfit Scrap iron is die raw material which is 
easily available Squares fiats and rounds arc all rolled 
in different places The -work requires a bit of orga 
nisation and patronage to establish the mdustry 

L^ntenis — The man-ufactnre of lanterns, as any 
body -yill see m places where these are being manu 
factured is nothing else but tiie use of punches and the 
assembling of parts 

There are tliousonds of other articles winch can 
be manufactured v ith proper types of tools without 
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'iny special sIjII required in that details 

e can add to this hat anv number of other aiticle«- 
and still tlie list will not be complete We have given 
only a small list above simpH to convince the readers 
the vciT big line available to us if proper organisation 
and suitable investigation be made 

The best thing for us to do •will lie to send a feu 
good engineers and mdustiiahsts to China and Japan 
and to purchase suitable machines to start tnc«c industries 
at once made this suggestion to Government of 
India ''nd we are sure nov tlerc u ill be no clifftcukv' 
to send oui delegation there Copying is alu ays cheaper 
in the long run than evolving the machine oursclve' 
We vish that full advantage of die vsoild condition" 
and tile helplessness of Japan be utilised and full use of 
the availabilitv of these machines be employ cd Perhaps 
It will be worth while to have our joung and briglit 
demobilised soldiers uained in Japan tor ditfercnt 
mcchanicil industries as u neither requires much “kill 
nor much tnic to master the det'^ils 
Cnr\fiCAL Ndustrtis 

Before the War cverybodj felt that the chemicals 
arc difficult to be manufactured This ider was due 
mostly to tire fact that though chemical education of 
the highest order was imparted in oui Universities 
)ct die chemists kept tlicmsdvcs aioof from the manu 
facturing side rortunately during the War the Gov oiii 
ment found itself to be in difficulty in the Suppi) of 
chemicals and they were forced to utilise the emnent 
chemists of the country to be placed in charge of the 
Supply Directorates They were aslcd to study the 
possibilities of the rramifaeture of different cliemicals 
in India and they creditably did tbi ir job and pi oduced 
sufficiently a long hst which could be manufactured 
in India witli ihc indigenous raw material Manv of 
the chemists made full use of this opportunitv and made 
attempts to manufacture many artides which were im 
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-l^jrted bcfoic rhcmaiq;inof price betw cen the raw 
amtcrnl and the mniiupictored goods v as sufficiently 
•aigh and it was the main impetus to start these new 
incs Many small factories were started and many 
clicmicah began to be manufactured The chemists 
nadc raonej and also supplied the needs of the Govern 
ment 

Inst oitions hi e Inst lute of Science Bangalore 
and Uni\crsitics also ashed their chemists to do some 
useful vork m this connection The Government also 
approached facLoi les as well as Universities to place 
chemists on the manufactuting side Sugcestions 
weic made sometimes and whole details of the pro 
ccssc were given and things were started It is ime 
that the start a as a hapha7atd one It is also true that 
the margin of profit between die sale price and their 
iianufacture was cnotmouslv high These conditions 
■will no more continue and man) of these attempts will 
•not survi\c vet many new ventures arc already estab 
Tished and must continue 

We know from our own opcricncc that many 
luigs can easily be made provided our chemists wait 
paticntU focthcit opportunitv and pcrsistendy tackle 
tiieir difficulties We ate sure that their labour w ill not 
:go in \ am There is a big cliance for manufacturing 
•chemicals and we hope the margin of profit will always 
remain sufficiently remunerative 

e are glad that tl e Association of the Monu 
facturers of Chemicals has been formed -and mutual 
discussions have begun But this does not seem to 
ne sufficient Before anvbody can succeed the question 
of the utilisation of by products will have to be solved 
Besides cut throat competition amongst the manufac 
turers will have to be avoided If the chemists can 
frankly -talk amongst themselves and concentrate upon 
the utihsation of b> products we arc sure we can hold 
out own c believe a systematic method of dividing 
he countiy into different zones for the of manufacture 
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different 'irticies i'; absolutely ncccss'irj so that the 
unhealthy competition may be avoided as fai as possible 
15^ fot the hale of chemicals consisting of 

all the manufacturers togcthci be made the competi 
tion ma) be C'‘sil\ a\oidcd If the Government comes 
to our help thcie should be no difficulty We can mal e 
other chemists statutory menbcis of a co operauve 
association of all the monufactunog concerns, and their 
manufactured goods maj be pooled together for sale 
through a central sjndtcatc If such syndicate is 
evoK cd. It can easily raise the prices in certain localities 
which can bring down the puces m others so as to 
compete successfully with the imported goods Such 
*1 syndicate con also move die Goacinment machinery 
for imposition of mipoti dut\ 

Most of the chemicals can easily be manufactured 
in small establishments and tviih small capital We have 
not only seen this done in ]apan but we have seen it 
done witli our own eves duung the Wai Dr Krishna 
Gopal D Sc lie has started the writing of an im 
portantbool on ‘Chemicals w hich can be manufactured 
on a cottage scale with small capital and small equip 
ment We wish him cverv success and we hope his 
labours will be available to the public within a short 
period 

Before we suggest names of some of the chemicals 
that can easily be made let us point out one very impor 
tant thing During die course of manufacture we haae 
felt that theie arc two drawbacks in the manufacture 
•of different chemicals first is the cost of coal or 
fuel for processing where beat is essential Our fur 
uaces are generally not well designed and the transport 
charges of coal ate very high Building of a furnace 
IS Inghly techmcal and is based on o pericncc Engl 
npets, who have made a specialised study of this branch, 
should come to the help of the chemists Also, some 
of the chemists should go out and study tlie technique 
of fuLii ICC construction in detail, so that most economic 
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use of fuel may be made In certain cases, introducaon 
of rotary furnaces ma\ be of some use Electric 
furnaces may remove this difficulty \yhere energy is 
provided cheap for this purpose 

Unfortunately, in India coal is on one side of the 
country Unle-^s freight charges on railways for coal 
are reouced considerabJj, cost of fuel is bound to re- 
main high It may be worth while that Railways may 
swit coal depots at different stations in tlie country 
and give special rates up to those places This will 
give dicm more freight and the coal will be distributed 
at considerably cheap rates throughout the country 
The ne't solution of this difficulty may be found m the 
uolisat on of cheap energy for heat Tins, again, 
will requite the manufacture of electric furnaces In 
any case electric furnaces will be required m abundance, 
''nd It IS but necessary tint some people should take 
to It now The possibilities of replacing energy for 
fuel must be studied m detail and it must be found out 
as to the rate of energy at which it is likely to compete 
agamst coal at the best possible centre The transport 
of coal may be o-pensive while transport of energy 
wnll be compatacia elv cheap, though cost may 

be high 

The second point necessary for imestigation m 
the dc\elopmeat of chemical mdustnes is the question 
of right type of raw material to be used for the manu 
facture of furnaces as well as utensils and tanl-s for 
ptoceising 

We require special mvestigations into this question 
Importing ready made articles from abroad may not 
be desirable, as in that case^ the inyestment made in 
these articles might not over capitahse the cottage 
industry 

Below we give a few chemicals which can be manu 
factured on a small scale 

Ttirpeittn c^idUkosm — Before the War Turpentine 
used to be imoorted and all of our requirements were 
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not supplied fiom our ficioncs Jlu.rc me huge 
plnnt'itioiis vet untapped m out forests Some of these 
phccs 'lie miccessible If tappers arc trained m di& 
tillation and if small but cheap equipment'; arc pro 
vided to them tt c cm import our turpentine ana losin, 
from the forests instead ot gum This svill gne some 
more money to the tappers and supply will thus be 
considerabh incieised 

Turpentine is a source of aruficuil camphor m otlier 
Countries and if it is so utilised consumption of tur 
pentine may increase Russian method of distillation 
from tvigs mov also be tried with -idtintage Distilh 
tion does not require much skill and its details can 
easilv be mastered 

aati Nt/nc M<—Acc already tnanu 
factured in the countiv on a very ‘mail scale and ove 
do not see anv reason os to whv tlic small manu 
facturers should be afnid of the big manufacturers 
provided sulphuric lad is made available at reasonable 
rate There ire good many factories manufictormg 
sulphuric acid, but all of them do not mdnufacture 
hyiirochioric and nitric acids and it •v.di not be in them 
interest to raise the price of sulphuiic acid "We tliink 
sulphuric acid is a chemical which will be iLquiicd in. 
the manufacture of ihousands of othi-r chemicals 
Its ptice should not be allowed 10 go beyond a ccitam 
luaMmuni and most be controlled We hope there 
will soon be a tew factories manufaauting conccututed 
Sulphuric acid and most of these establishments will 
not be mtetested m the manufactuie of hydrochloric 
and nitric acids This small scale industry must be 

encouraged , r 

Sodnw Sthcati^lt is manufactured at number ct 
places and it is jusf as good as tlie imported arucles 
Wt have seen very ingeoicjus methods of its inanu 
facture If the industry is cncoaraged we shall soon 
be able to meet our entitc demand in India 

Sulphite ard Sod-w,> sulphate is a 
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bv-pioduct of hydiochloiic acid and it is as ■well a 
by-product of salt manufecture There are huge 
deposits of sodium sulphate at Jodhpur It is also 
prepared in number of places simply by leaching 
Thus there is no dearth fot the ra-w material From 
sodium sulphate to sodium sulphide or sulphite only 
IS a small step 

Manganese and Ba?/fm Salts — India is very rich in 
the ores of manganese and barytes Most of the salts 
m both tliese metals are not difficult to be made on a 
small scale If Indian chemists master the techmque 
and utilise the fuel economy we can become a first-rate 
country m supplying these salts Instead of exporting 
the ores for a song ove shall tlien be able to sell finished 
products and there be a chance of developing 
number of industries in -which these salts are utilised 

Coal Taf IProdiuts — ^Before the War there Tvas no 
demand for chemicals which are the by-products of 
coal tar distillation During the War the importance 
of these chemicals and otlier intermediaries has been 
brought home in India There is likeiv to arise a set 
of industries utilising tar products We envisage a 
time when India like Germany ■will be importing coal 
tar for preparing these chemicals and there -w’lll soon be 
established an industry on sound basis in these products 
hfost of these chemicals, which depend more on tech 
nique rather than on organisation and equipment, will 
easily be prepared m cottages 

In the above details we have given only an indi- 
cation of the types of chemical industries ■udiich can 
be started on a cottage scale We do not want to enter 
into more details simply because the details -will look 
boring to the ordinary reader not interested m chemicals 
However, we can mention quite a long list m this con- 
nection In Japan dyes are manufactured m small 
houses, who purchase the intermediaries from big 
concerns However, v e mention only a few chemical 
industries, which aie of general domestic use 
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Cosmetics — is quite ■a big line consisting of haic 
oils, soaps washing toilet — ordinary and medicated — 
snov.Sj lipslicl s etc Most of these articles are made 
eten now in, cottages, but the efhciencv, required in 
tlic manufacture of these commodities, is not of a high 
order, as the work is done b) very ordinary people 
Viyiwits — Both hke as at ell as, direct is a cottage 
industry m Japan We sec no reason as to why manu 
ficturc of pigments should require a big establish 
merit A good chemist with a sufitcient chemical 
material in hand and with a few tanks some arrange 
ment to provide steam can easily cover the entire 
hne of pigments in all thcit shades 

’Paint I ti>t'’sh'-s — ^Is siniilarlv not diflTicuit to 
m mufactuic Proper type of nuMOg and grinding 
can be done on a small scale It will always be tlie 
technique ■which will govern the secret rather than 
an> thing else 

Sy'iheiic 'Dings ami Chcmcals — ^This is a very big 
line and covets thousands of vrttdes under it If 
India becomes industrialised most of the intermediaries 
Vdll be available at competitive prices and then for a 
cood chemist it should no more be difficult to manu« 
iacture synthetic drugs and other synthetic chemicals 
A good deal of techmque is required for the success 
of these articles, but as fax as the equipment and 
machinery is concerned we need not inv est very laige 
amount nor will have to employ large number of 
workmen 

PerimntaUm J?;<:^r/J/r/w~Vincga.r, yeast, marn-ute 
are some of the products of bio diemistry A good 
deal of technique of bio chemistry as 'well as a mctliod 
of control may be requited in. then successful -working 
but as far as the number of people etnplojed and the 
■machinery needed is concerned, one may be assured 
that they will never be much 

CelluloJ, Cellophane and Artifeial fi/zC—In India we 
consider that a -verv large amount of money is needed 
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foL the manufacture of these irtidcs Jn in Japan 
the total production of Raton '\tas •vtotth 14 92,01 ooo 
yen out of v^hich 2 25,2-, 000 ten of §oods \tere pro 
duced in small c«lablishments employing not more 
than 9 labourers rrom the perusal of the annual 
reports -we find that the number of small estabhshmentu 
m this line avere dailv increasing If Rayon can be 
manufactured in japan in sm'^U estabhslrmcDts, employ 
mg not more than 9 persons why should there be anv 
difficulty in doing tlie same in lidia 

Celluloid and cellophane arc far easier to be made 
than Rayon Of course, simple moulding of celluloid 
articles is a child s play 

Jlnamlkd II Out of the total number of estab 
lishmcnts 2a% consisted of tliosc which employed 
less than 9 labouteis flic industn regmres more 
skill and knowledge of technique and a suitable fur 
nace for annealing 

’Plastics — ^Both the manufacture of plastic material 
as cll as plastic goods require less of labour but more 
of technical skill and knowledge and these things can 
easily be done in small establishments 

Without going into more details the readers must 
be convinced tha barring heavy chemicals or big in 
dustnes like fertilise s and all others which m e mentioned 
aboi e practically flil the articles can be manufactured 
on a small scale Matches which were practically mono 
polised by the Swedish combme before tiie War are 
all manufactured m small estabhsliments m japan 
It must be admitted that Japan could flood tlie foreign 
markets witli their cheap matches 

'^uhhsr Cood^ — ^Manu&daire of rubber goods is 
botii a mechanical and a chemical process Wc have 
seen a ery small establishments consisting of very 
ordinary maclunes wherem latex is mixed with diiFerent 
chemicals and turned into sheets and tlicn these sheets 
are manufactured m number of useful articles These 
machmes are quit^ handv and effective w working 
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Thous-inds of rubber 'ucticlcs are moaufacturwd with the 
help of tiicsc miduncs Wc sec no reason as to whv 
sudi articles cannot be manufactured in our country 
Rubber impregn'ited cloth (^ater proofing) is another 
line of these goods Rubber belting is another 

During the Wat attifiaal rubber has found \ good 
hold m the chemic-il v.otld India is full of rtv' mate 
ml for artificial mbber and some of the processes do 
not requite large investments 

Ageicuetdr Industries 

After gi\mg small description of chemical and 
mechanical Industtics wc only dcsciibe a few agn 
•cultural industiies 

India needs small machmer) like ploughs chaff 
cutters, harrows, cultivators, centrifugals, hand pumps 
and the like m millions and all these eon profitably be 
manufactured in small establishment;,, provided the 
right tjpc of maciUQcry is installed and rhe man knows 
his job 

S uite small establishments are working for the 
icture of chaff cutters in Punjab Odier irucles 
have not yet been taken up as riiere has been ro en 
couragement but we Inie no doubt that these small 
establishments will be able to hold their own against 
hig establishments It is the minute study of the le 
quirements of the agiicnltunsts rather tlian llie big 
investment necessary to manufacture these aiticles 
If a piopet study of the requirements is made and good 
type is evolved the manufactuic of the same will rot 
he difficult 

Da/rj Prot]i{cts~lt IS a piiy that every profitable 
line in agriculture is being monopolised by the capi 
tahsts and mdustiics quite suitable to the farmers are 
being usurped one b) one Agiiculturc is the least 
paying industry in the world but -when we dpprne the 
atmet of all connected industries v'-e mal c him poorer 
■stiu Dairying is an allied industry to agiiculturc but 
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the farmer is only made eitlier tx) sell his milk to the 
middle mao. or to manufacture Ghi Dairy is one of 
of the industries avhose profits begm to dwindle the 
more you talvC to processing hlilk fetches the highest 
puce, while cream fetches less, butter still less and 
ghi gives the least But in all remolc villages poor 
man is forced to prepare ghi and sell it against cheap 
adulterated hydrogenated oil Adulteration is rampant 
in the entire busmess and honest man has no 
place Government will do nothing to stop dishones 
dealings and without it no improvement in business 
can be made 

If w e prepare condensed milk or milk products 
we can get far better prices than tutmng milk into 
ghi Condensing of milk is not a difficult process 
We saw quite a sms'll outfit consisting of a small vacuum 
pan only to prepare condensed rnuk It was being 
run only v.ith tire lidp of n few men Such establish- 
ments, if started, must add some money to the income 
of tlie agricultuusts MiJk foods specially for children 
and inr-uids will be only a small step from condensed 
milk We can stop all imports m mat line We are 
aware that Dr Wright has recommended that we should 
not manufaemre ihese products but we beg to differ 
from him for the simple reason that anything which 
gives us more money must be adopted in place of highly 
wasteful method of ghi manufacture 

Cheese making is onodier line Soft cheese is 
already known in the country and it is the base for all 
Bengali sweets Soft cheese cannot be kept for long 
In other countries good cheese is made by the farmers 
specially in Italy and Holland The method is quite 
simple Even if we take objection to the use of animal 
product for curdling milk there are number of vegetable 
products which can. be quite usefully employed m its 
manufacture There is need both for investigation 
and organisation, but once this line is started useful 
material for human food will be saved 
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Casein was manufactured in number of places 
and sent to Germany before the War Its use in ply 
■'^ood as glue and as coating for art paper are very well 
known The manufacture is not a complicated one 
In remote places atheteftom milk cannot be easily 
transported its manufacture may serve quite a useful 
line 

Butter and cream are manufactured m Aligarh 
and many other places in quite small estafjlishments 
But all these shops are owned by the non agriculturists 
The farmer is simply evploited by the middleman 
We wish that this woik may be done m the homes of 
the producer lumself so that he may get a few coppers 
more from tins business 

Food P/odras — ^Arc quite a big line As we haae 
stated in Part II during the War the Government 
encouraged the manufacture of number of food articles 
a brief description of which we have already given 
The list mentioned there is not at all e\haustive A 
Simple survey o£ food products that come to tlie market 
from foreign countries will convince die readers of the 
huge possibilities of tins line 

Dried sweet potatoes aie common feature in Tor 
mosa where sweet potatoes are cut into small pieces 
by a treadle maclune and they are sunplv dried in the 
sun This least expensive method can be easily intro 
duced in place of lugbly expensive dehydrating facto 
ries Similarly potatoes can be cut and dripd and we 
are sure they keep better than tJiose prepared in dehy 
drating factories Of course die little profit jh that 
case will go to the producer and not to the capitalist 
Carrots can simikrlv be dried and be made into flout, if 
necessary 

Dried vegetables were very well known in the 
country and quite n large number of vegetables uere 
preserved in that respect If proper organisation 
be made ave can give a side industry to the 
agriculturist 
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Sauce, Viclhi a ( ^Icba/i — ^Ihis inclustr> 3S quite 
common in c^cry home in Jndn Bui the fttmet 
never cared to nil) emonev oulofthis indusfrj Articles 
picpaccd arc both iasu and cheap 3n iliLs commctaal 
age perhaps there is need to organi c the growers 
into manufictuEing thett articles The e-wpeiicncc is 
altcad} there it is onli the tr lining m pr<)pti packing 
and the arroncement for sale which is requued 

Thousands of jnavinds of nnngo in Us difTi-rent 
stage' go TO w-’Stc c\cr\ jeat and arc sold for a song 
If a proper ainngcnciU foi its utilisation be made we 
shall be adding to out food resources on lire one hand 
and to the income of die cultiv ator rn the other 

n z/f/y n tiieibc s — ^Ihcrcarcnumbcrofwildfruits 
and herbs which arc utilised foi the purpose There 
n 3 a'\ be huge potcnualmcs m tlicu development The 
only thing required is to giv^j people a proper training 
and make tiicro money minded Of course, proper 
packing material will have to he provided 

V, I'cq/ir — ^This is a vci .7 old industry of the country 
But since no exploitation of this source was ever tliought 
of, small lots w etc prepared and localh utihsed Good 
flavour vinegar was manufactured in the crude manner 
possible but now synthetic vinegar is the order of the 
day People purchase acetic and mi\ it with water 
and add axuficiii flavours Sometimes fruits or their 
juices are mixed and 1 q>t in tlie sun for a few days to 
acquire flavour If tins practice is stopped a brisk 
trade can be done by the facmer m this hne Vinegar 
can be prepared from cane juice and many other juices 
besides jaggerv Though -with a httle training village 
method of manufacture can be easily improved yet 
there will be no difficulty m giving training m the 

scientiQc method of vinegar manufacture 

Mahno — ^Is really a cottage industry In 
Lheeba prefecture of Japan starch from sweet potato 
IS manufactured in many a s mall establishments This 
industry can easily be established where swcct pota 
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toes grow well, speaally in Ass'wn and Central Pro\ inces 
In America more staidi produang varieties have been 
evoHed and we can successfull\ introduce these strains 
Tapioca can be grown in number of places and 
this can serve as a st'iEdi-producing phot It gives 
the finest and purest starch 

With a small equipment consisting of stone grinders 
(ordinary chakU) and a few sic\ es one can take to the 
preparation of starch speaally when grams like jowar 
and maize ate employed for the extraction of starch 
Mam beauty of making starch in tillages is that no by 
product of It will be wasted and all die waste material 
can be utilised as cattle or human feed 

Fthe Ihdustnes — Though for ordinary cordage 
fibic IS produced in every village but no attempt has 
been made in stabilising this industry Metliod of 
letting and extraction must be improved There are 
simple machines both for extracuog fibre as ucll as 
for turmng the fibre into ropes ■and strings Such 
equipments can be introduced with advantage 

Citric and Tartaric Acid — ^Manufacture of both these 
acids IS an agricultural industry in other countries but 
we import quite a lot of these acids There is no 
reason why these acids be not manufactured in the 
country 

Salt Sodium Caffoiiate, Sodium Sidphate^ Petassniw 
Nilrate, Sajp \Utn-~hxt. some of the articles which are 
being manufactured from time jmmcmonal But 
these industries have got a set back due to the ignorance 
of the manufacturers m. up to date methods as well 
as due to the nasty ey:cise laws The matter requires 
a proper looking into to estabhsh these industries on 
thetr old basis 

We can add to the above list a large number ot 
industries but do not propose to do so inasmuch as 
that once a proper incentive is given many new industries 
will suggest themselves The only thing required is 
the interest to be taken m cottage industries by the 
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le-ideis of public opinion -ind tiic Government We 
would refer the readers to go tlirough our I-itndi 
book on the economic dc:vclopiTicnt of Jjipnn, v herein 
they will get into the details of organisation and func- 
tioning of these industries in that country 



